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HOE VE R attentively peruſes our books 
of voyages and travels, will be abundantly: 
convinced, that every treatiſe of this kind, written 
with judgment from the dictates of truth, is produc- 
tive of great advantages to ſociety. How many diſ- 
coveries do we owe to theſe laborious obſervers of 
the operations of nature, and the performances of art! 
Some of them have applied themſelves to determine in 
the moſt accurate manner the latitude and longitude of 
different places, to obſerve the temperature of the air, 
and the various changes it is ſubject to at different ſea- 
ſons of the year. Others have directed their attention 
to the ſeveral degrees of heat and cold, the drought 
and moiſture, the denſity and tenuity, the gravity and 
levity, the purity and noxious qualities in the air of 
different countries, and in different ſeaſons; and at the 
ſame time to remark it's changes and variations, and 
at what times they generally happen. They have alſo 
carefully obſerved what winds a country is moſt ſub- 
ject to; which of them are impregnated with ſalutary, 
and which with peſtiferous particles: which bring 
on their wings refreſhing ſhowers, and nouriſh the ve- 
getable productions of the earth; and which waft 
thoſe terrible armies of locuſts, that often intercept, in 
their flight, the rays of the ſun, and ſpread deſolation 
over a whole country. "AY | | 
Wir regard to the waters, they have minutely 
examined the depth and faltneſs of the ſea at different 
places; the various plants that cover it's bottom, and 
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the aſtaniſhing variety of inſects and fiſhes, with which 
it abounds. They have accurately obſerved the ſet- 
tings and velocities of the currents, with the ordinary 
and extraordinary accidents attending the flux and re- 
flux of the ſea. - 

Non have they omitted to conſider the rapidity of 
the currents of rivers, the remarkable inundations to 
which ſome of them are ſubject, and the prodigious 
fertility they occaſion. And at the ſame time have 
made the neceſſary obſervations on the various lakes 
and mineral waters found in different counties, their 
properties, virtues, and uſes, 

. AFTER a general ſurvey of the earth, they have 
_ attentively examined the objects that decorate it's ſur- 
face, and thoſe which are found in it's bowels. The 
various nature of the ſoil, and the ſingular properties 


for which each is r: markable. The plants and ani- 


mals with which it «bounds, together with their uſes, 
their virtues, or noxious properties. With regard to 
each particular country, they have deſcribed it's di- 
menſions, ſituation, and boundaries; and the ſeve- 
ral plains, mountains, hills, and valleys, for which it 
is remarkable. hey have = 

mountains, obſerved their directions, pointed out the 
places where they are caſieſt of aſcent, and where their 
precipices render them impaſſable. They have care- 
fully obſerved the bearings of head lands, roads, and 
harbours; the dangerous rocks, ſands, and ſhallows, 
that project from ſome, and the ſecure retreat which 
others offer to the mariner, where his ſhip may ride 
in ſafety amidſt the violence of the ſtorm. 

Orks have with attention contemplated the ſtu- 
pendous ruins of antiquity, which ſtill diſplay the 
amazing power and wealth of their founders, notwith - 
ſtanding they have been defaced by the hand of lawleſg 
ambition, and ſuperſtitious bigotry, and ſo long ex- 
poſed to the corroding teeth of time. 8 5 
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Non have the bowels of the mountains eſcaped the 
reſearches of the curious: they have explored mines 
which nature ſeems to have endeavoured te conceal 
for the prying eyes of mortals; and have diſcovered 
the ſecret receſſes where the precious gems, ſo high- 


ly valued by the rich and powerful, are form- 


ed, and acquire thoſe exquiſite tincts, and brilli- 
ant luſtres, which art has ſo long endeavoured to 
imitate. | 

Bu r the moſt general object of enquiry, and which 
is not indeed attended with ſo many difficulties, is 
the nature of the different inhabitants of the terra- 
queous globe; their manners, cuſtoms, diſpoſitions, 
virtues, and vices z their mental and corporeal facul- 
ties, exerciſes, manner of living, education, polity, 
trade, commerce, the diſtempers they are ſubject to, 
and the methods they ule in curing them. 

For theſe, and a great variety of other uſeful diſ- 
coveries, and valuable informations, we are obliged 
to attentive and judicious travellers, Without the 
lights they have afforded us, we ſhould ſtill have 
been involved in the night of ignorance, like our 
fore-fathers. We ſhould have known nothing of the 
wonderful ſtructure and conſtitution of this earthly 
globe, which providence has allotted for our habita- 
tion: we ſhould have been totally ignorant of the re- 
ligions, laws, and cuſtoms, which prevail in different 
parts of the earth ; deprived of all opportunities of 
improving the faculties of our minds, and conſequent- 
ly without ability to conduct ourſelves like rational 
creatures. | | 
It is therefore no wonder, that perſons of the great- 
eſt learning and wiſdom, have, in all ages, been ex- 
cited to viſit foreign countries, in order to enquire 
into the wonderful productions of nature and art, and 
make themſelves acquainted with the cuſtoms and 


manners of the inhabitants. To acquire this they 
have diſregarded fatigue and expence; nay even ha- 


zurded 
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zarded their lives in order to improve their minds, 


and make diſcoveries that might prove advantagious 


to their country. e 
AmonG theſe uſeful members of ſociety we may 


juſtly reckon thoſe two eminent perſons, whoſe travels 


we now preſent to the publick. A work long deſired 
by many learned and reſpectable members of the uni- 
verſity of Leyden, who after peruſing the manuſcripts 


| wete pleaſed to expreſs their approbation of them in 


terms that do honour to the authors ; and ro obſerve 


that they found here many intereſting particulars not 
mentioned by any, other traveller. 


W1rTH regard to the authors themſelves, they were 


fo well known by the great figure they made, the one 


in the State, and the other in the Republick of Letters, 
that it would be ſuperfluous to ſay any thing of their 
great abilities, and the admirable talents they poſſeſ- 
fed. It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that they viſited 
thoſe countries twice; in the firſt tour they ſpent nine 
years; and in the ſecond four. Their principal in- 
tentions were to examine on the ſpot, 1 


the inſcriptions they found arnong thoſe ruins of an- 
cient times, to obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
cuſtoms, manner of living, trade, manufactures, vir- 
tues, and vices, of the eaſtern people, and to perfect 
themſelves in the oriental languages. 

How far they were qualified for executing this 
taſk the following work will ſufficiently demonſtrate. 
The great variety of inſcriptions, with which it a- 


bounds, will ſhew their care in collecting theſe remains 
of antiquity, and cannot fail of giving the greateſt 


ſatisfaction to the lovers of this branch of literature; 


and at the ſame time, their accurate remarks and juſt 


criticiſms on the many ruins they viſited, will ſuffici- 
ently prove that they were maſters of that variety of 
learning neceſſary ta elucidate the ſubject, and to re- 


eral parts 
of the Eaſt, ſo famous in hiſtory, the monuments of 
antiquity that ſtill remain in. theſe countries, to copy 
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move the veil of doubt and uncertainty, which time 


had drawn over thoſe marks of remote ages. 

Bu r their obſervations were not confined to the 
monuments of antiquity, for which the ſeveral parts of 
the eaſt are ſo very remarkable ; they were extended 
to the preſent ſtate of thoſe countries: their religion, 
their laws, their trade, their manufactures ; in Wort. 
every particular that ſeemed to promiſe advant 
to ſociety, engaged the attention of our ingenious 
travellers. They candidly examined theſe ſeveral par- 
ticulars, and fathfully related them, adding Rk 
intereſting remarks and obſervations as cannor fail of 
entertaining and delighting the reader. 

Trzy have been particularly careful to deſcribe 
thoſe places remarkable in hiſtory, or that are now 
famous for their trade or opulence. Among theſe 
Jeruſalem, Ramah, Tiberias, Saphet, Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Joppa, Jericho, and Bethany ; the rivers 
of Jordan and Kiſhon ; the mountains of Carmel, 
Tabor, Lebanon, Olives, and Hermon, with other 


* places in the Holy Land, are largely deſcribed, as 


being very intereſting to moſt readers. 

AnD for the ſame reaſon full deſcriptions are given 
of the cities of Conſtantinople, Aleppo, Smyrna, 
Magneſia, Cairo, Alexandria, Damaſcus, Scande- 
roon, Scio, Rhodes, Epheſus, Laodicea, Tyre, Si- 
don, Sardis, Antioch, Balbec, and Thyatira; the ri- 
vers of Belus, Adonis, Nile, Meagder, Pactolus, 
Cayſter, and Euripus; the mountains of Sinai, Ho- 
reb, St Catharine, Ida, and Sypulus. Places long 
remarkable, and therefore muſt excite the curioſity 
of every perſon. 

Many of the above cities, ſo celebrated by the 
Ancients for their wealth and ſplendor, are now redu- 
ced to a mere heap of ruins; the palaces once inha- 
bited by the powerful and voluptuous princes of Aſia, 
are razed to their foundations, and levelled with the 
yo And the ſuperb temples, once the _ 
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traveller, are become a retreat for bats and owls, 


and their grand pavements, fo often ſwept by the em- 


- broidered robes of the ſuperb. ladies of the eaſt, are 
now the haunts of venomous ſerpents, and retreats 
for the ſavage inhabitants of the deſert. An affect- 
ing leſſon! and ſhould teach us to value the liberty 
and religion we enjoy in this happy iſland, and ſtimu- 
late us to tranſmit thoſe invaluable bleſſings to our 

ſterity ; for the iron hand of tyranny, and the in- 
fatiable ſword of ſuperſtitious bigotry, deſtroyed theſe 
ancient cities, reduced their celebrated temples and 


palaces to heaps of rubbiſh, and laid the pride and 


ſplendor of the inhabitants in the duſt. 
IT is natural to ſuppoſe, that as both our travellers 


were natives of Holland, they did not traverſe the 


eaſt without minutely obſerving the trade and com- 
merce carried on in the ſeveral Places they viſited. 
This was indeed a principal motive for their travel- 


ling, and they were very careful not to omit any : 


opportunity of examining, into the particulars of 
a ſubject fo intereſting to a trading nation. They 


carefully remarked what particular branches were 
carried on by Europeans, and what by. the natives 


of the country ; the value of each, the methods made 
uſe of by different nations, and the advantages reſult- 
ing from every branch of the eaſtern commerce. 


Theſe, with a great variety of other remarks, made 


by our judicious travellers, on the religion, laws, cu- 
ſtoms, policy, manners, virtues, and vices, of the 
preſent inhabitants of the eaſt, cannot fail of render- 


ing this work equally uſeful] and entertaining to the 


reader. 


der of the world, and whoſe ruins ſtill aſtoniſh Pap 
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CHAP. I. 
vage from the TEXEL to Caprz. 


T the approach of winter, which: is the ſeafon 
| A for voyages to the Levant; and particularly 


to the famous city of Smyrna, I agreed for 


my paſſage with a captain of a merchant-ſhip bound 


thither, who was then lying in the Texel, ready to 


put to ſea. Here, during: ſix tedious weeks that we - 


lay wind-bound, I recreated myſelf in taking a view 
of the iſland of the ſame name, which is ſo much 
talked of among us of the Continent ; and which is 
likewiſe ſufficiently known both to the reading and 


trading part of the world, by the infinite number of 


ſhipping going out and coming in. 

TRE iſland of Texel is one 'of the iſlands of North 
Holland, and lies in 53 deg. north lat. is ſix long Dutch 
miles in circuit, exclaſive of the Eyrland, or Eggland, 
and tolerably well inhabited. The chief place is that 


called Burg, which indeed might paſs for a little 
cow —_— walls and gates. It contains likewiſe 


You. 1 B the - 
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the following villages, namely Horn, Koog, Ooſter- 
end, Waal, and Schil; and theſe have all their particu- 


1 lar churches. It is alſo interſperſed with ſeveral leſſer 


villages or hamlets, as Nieuſchil and Weſterend, where 
ſtands a high tower of a ruined church, which at pre- 


ſent ſerves for a beacon; and is every where thick ſet 
with farm houſes. 


Trex Eggland, ſo called from the great quantity of 
the eggs of wild - fowl which are there taken and ſent 
to Amſterdam, is till uninhabited, there being only 
bne houſe, which the States of Holland cauſed to be 
built in 1699 they alſo maintain a caſtellain there, for 
by order of the ſaid aſſembly, this large tract has been 
ſecured by dykes, and connected to the iſland of 
Texel. 1 7 | Ei 

Ox the Sea-dyke betwixt Schil and Hoorn lies a 
fort with baſtions, and two redoubts ; it has alſo 
barracks, but without any garriſon. The iſland is 
likewiſe in ſome places fenced againſt the ſea by ſand- 
hills; and in others, by dykes made only of ſea- 


weed. The foil is none of the moſt fruitful; the 


produce of the iſland being not ſufficient for the ſup- 
port of it's numerous inhabitants. The ground is 


moſtly ſandy; and in ſome places marſhy. The 


ſheep, which are ſmaller than thoſe of Frieſland, 
continue in the paſtures day and night almoſt through- 
out the year, without any ſhepherds; but their legs are 
tied that they may not wander: tho' this ſometimes, in 
winter, puts the peaſants to the trouble of digging 
them from under the ſnow. The little green cheeſes 
made of their milk, and tinged green with certain herbs, 
are far from being deſpicable. It is remarkable, that no 
rats are to be ſeen in this iſland: according to a com- 
mon ſaying of the inhabitants, indeed, they could not 
pick up a living there any time. It abounds much 
in rabbets; and in ſummer- time, particularly on Egg- 
land, are all kinds of wild-fowl. In the winter - ſeaſon 
are ſeen great numbers of wild-geeſe. Here 1 


Aſia Minor, the Archipelago, &c. 3 

good muſcel- banks, from which Amſterdam is part- 

ly ſupplied with that kind of ſhell-fiſh. Of haddock 

and cod they have no more than they expend ; but of 
plaiſe and herrings a great abundance. 

LHE iſland is governed by a Balljuw as it's chief 


| magiſtrate 3 and in every village preſide Burgo-ma- 
ſters and Scheppens. In the general aſſeſſment of the 


north quarter of Holland, it is computed annually to 
pay 570, oco guiiders. A fingular cuſtom prevails 
here, v:z. that no dog ſhall be kept which cannot paſs 
through a certain ring kept for that purpoſe by the 
magiſtrate ; by which regulation the animals of this 
ſpecies do not, in common, exceed the ſize of a lap- 
dog. During my ſtay this prohibition was formally 
renewed z nevertheleſs the ſize of the cur was conſtantly 
diſpenſed with, when the owner did not refuſe to pay 
a guilder for the privilege. | 3 

Tux ſtate of religion in this iſland is divided 
among the Calviniſts, the Baptiſts, and Roman Ca- 
tholicks: but the Reformed are by much the moſt nu- 
merous, and have ſix miniſters. In ſome villages the 
Baptiſts have two different meeting-houſes ; but the 
Roman Catholicks are not allowed to keep above one 
prieſt for the whole iſland. - 

As to the tempers of the natives, it comes neareſt 
to that of the Frieſlanders ; and there is alſo very lit- 
tle difference in their dreſs. They are parſimonious; 
ſimple in their diet; greedy of gain; for which the 
ſea is chiefly their reſource, by fiſhing, piloting ſhips 
in and out, and ſaving of the cargoes of ſhips ſtrand- 
ed, or otherwiſe damaged : and of the goods thus 
ſaved, a third belongs to them for ſalvage ; and their 
dexterity and intrepidity on ſuch occaſions are worthy 
of the recompence. The women are good tempered 
and handy, and not entirely without beauty; very 
fond of courtſhips, which among the youth of the 
peaſantry is carried on in a manner like gueeſting. This 
is an ancient cuſtom of evening viſits and courtſhips 

B2 | among 
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among the young people in the iſlands of Vlie, Wierin- 
gen, but eſpecially in the Texel. It is indeed of an an- 
tiquity, the date of which cannot be traced. The ſpark 
comes into the houſe at night, either by the door, 
which is left upon the latch, or half open, by one of 
the windows, or through the ſtable, and makes his 
way to the bed - chamber of his ſweetheart, who is al- 
ready in her bed. After a compliment or two he begs 
leave that he may pull off his upper garment and 
come upon the bed to her. This being of courſe 
granted, he lifts up the quilt or rug, lays himſelf un- 
der it and then quegſts, that is, chats with her *till he 
thinks it time to depart, which is invariably done by 
the ſame entrance he came in at This is a cuſtom 
from which the natives will not ſoon depart: the pa- 
rents thinking it equitable not to deny their children a 
freedom they themſelves were indulged in. Their in- 
nate tenacious parſimony alſo finds it's account in this 
cuſtom, which diſpenſes with the articles of fire and 
candle in the long winter evenings and nights. 

I ossERveD in the churches a very ridiculous and 
miſplaced tenderneſs of the mothers, who, in order 
to keep their childrens feet warm, put their legs 
through an opening made for that purpoſe \in the 
front of their petticoats. I have ſeen tome of them 
carry this idle indulgence to a degree, even of inde- 
cency; and to a ſtranger, however cuſtom may have 
familiarized the natives to it, really offenſive. 

THe road in which the ſhips lie before the iſland is 
ſo ſpacious, as to afford room for great numbers, but 
at the ſame time is inconvenient ; and in hard gales 

not without danger, of which the frequent ſtranding, 
or other damages done to ſhips are melancholy inſtan- 


ces: and we ſaw too much of it while we lay here. 


The village called the Schil carries away moſt of 
the trade with the ſhips lying in the road. But moſt 


of it's publick houſes have fo bad a character for im- 


modeſty and extortion, that ſtrangers of credit are 
. | N | obliged 
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obliged: to take up their quarters with ſome honeſt 
burgher. | | 5 

Tu E ſhips, in order to ſtand out to ſea, muſt have 
an E, N. E, or S. E. wind; and muſt be piloted 
through the channel called Lands-Diep by ſworn eſta- 
bliſhed pilots, who are paid according to the tonnage 
of the ſhip, from 20 to 60 or 70 guilders. 

THe wind, at length, offered; and, which was a 
very pleaſing circumſtance, we weighed anchor with 
a fleet of about 100 ſail, under convoy of four men of 
war; two for the St Ubes traders, one for thoſe 
bound to Spain and the Streights, and.one for the 
Turkey men. 

Id the mean time the wind did not long continue 
fair: however we reach'd the Forelands, and from 
thence gradually got into the Channel; and had even 
reached beyond Portland, though not without danger 
to ſuch a numerous fleet: for ſometimes we had very 


heavy ſeas and hard gales, till at laſt it was judged ad- 


viſeable to put into the Engliſh harbour of Portſ- 
mouth, near the iſle of Wight; where with the great- 
eſt part of. the fleet we came to an anchor about noon. 
Our convoy ſaluted the king's ſhips which lay there 
with five guns, and were anſwered by a like number, 


All our ſhips likewiſe, according to cuſtom, were to 


lower their colours; and they who fail'd, or did it not 
in a proper manner, were reminded of their duty 
by a muſket or cannon-ſhot through their fails. 

THE town of Portſmouth is agreeably ſituated, 


and, if not large, is well fortified with baſtions, re- 


doubts, half-moons, moats, and other out-works, all 


well planted with cannon. The ramparts alſo are 


kept in a good condition. It affords no remarkable 
edifices : but has ſome creditable houſes ; however it 


cannot be much commended for cleanlineſs. I found 
a great reſemblance in that article, and the wooden 


houſes betwixt this place and the towns ia the biſhop- 
rick of Leige, and thoſe about Maeſtricht, where 
EL, B 3 they 
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they alſo burn coal, as they do here. But this place 
is rather a garriſon, crowded with ſailors, belonging 
to the royal navy, than a trading town. 

Wirnhour Portſmouth is the king's dock for 
building and fitting out men of war, where one is no 
leſs amazed with the great quantities of naval ſtores, 
than pleaſed with the order in which they are kept. 
Likewiſe the ordnance wharf, where lie the artillery and 
military ſtores for the ſhips. When a ſhip is finiſhed, 
it is uſual to let the water into the dock through 
gates; and thus the ſhip is floated, and ſafely tranſ- 
ported into the harbour, which is certainly better than 
our way in Holland, of launching ſhips at once into 
the water, by which ſo many accidents happen. 
About three Engliſh miles from this place we fee a 
ruined caftle with a tower: it is called Julius Ceſar's 
caſtle, as being ſuppoſed to have been built by him. 
On the other fide of the harbour lies Goſport, which 
has ſome flight fortifications, but in it's buildings is 
not unlike Portimouth, particularly in too mw 
wretched receptacles for the licentious ſailors; whic 


indeed is no more than what is ſeen in the fea-ports of h 


the moſt regular countries. 
TI emPLoyED ſome of this idle Arb in taking 


a view of the iſle of Wight It is one of the beſt. 


belonging to England ; large, fruitful, and very plea- 
ſant, and agreeably diverſified with hills, dates, and 
gentle riſings. E. and W. Cowes are the places where 
moſt ſhips lie; the laſt is the largeſt, and of the great- 
eſt reſort. Here we ſee an old caſtle, now decay- 
ed, though it commands the harbour. A great part 
of ! it's cannon has been removed, as being unſervice- 
able. Between theſe two towns a branch of this bay 


runs up a league to a town called Newport, a very 
ble place, of ſome trade, and the chief market. 


ton of the iſland 
About three miles up the country ſtands Cariſbrook 


Caitle, famous for — been the pris where king 
Charles 
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Charles I. was confined four years. It ſtands on a hill 
amidft delightful valleys; and oppoſite to it lies a 
fruitful hilly country, cultivated to the greateſt advan- 
tage, and affording a rich proſpect. This caſtle, which 


is an antique ſtructure, is moſtly built of flint dug in 


the neighbourhood. The out-walls are ftill in a good 


condition; but within it has a very ruinous appear- 
ance, eſpecially the apartments in which the king was 


confined, with a guard kept over him. We were 
ſhewn the window through which that unfortunate 
prince was for making his eſcape, by the affiſtance of 
an officer of the guard, who had been bribed for that 
purpoſe, but betrayed the attempt which he was to 
favour. The chapel, together with a ſmall arſenal, 1s 
ſtill ſubſiſting, and it has ſome - guns mounted on the 


walls. But the caſtle is ſo far from having a garriſon, 


that the only perſon we ſaw in it was a woman. 
ENGLAND in general, as well as this ifland, is a 
fruitful and a happy country ; the climate ſo moderate, 
that it muſt' freeze very ſeverely in Holland, when 
England produces ice: and the froſts here are ſeldom 
of ſo long continuance, as with us. It's bread, fleſh, 
and beer, are not to be ſurpaſſed. The fair ſex here 
are remarkably cleanly, and ſo complaiſant and chear- 
ful, as not to be offended, if a foreigner ſalute them 
even with a kiſs. 5 | 
AFTER my little tour I retired to a village on 
the iſle of Wight, called Ryde, with a deſign to 
board in ſome creditable family ; that whilft we lay 
at Spithead, I might apply myſelf to the ſtudy of 
the Engliſh language, and made choice of this vil- 
lage, as being the neareſt to the place where our ſhips 
lay : but the ſame night the wind coming about fair, 
a ſignal was made for weighing, and I put every thing in 
readineſs againſt the boat came, but that was not till 


the next morning at eight of the clock, and nearly at 


low water. In the mean time the ſhips being under 
ſail, I was obliged to wade through a conſiderable 
> B 4 | way 
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way up to the knees in the mud; at laſt, however, 
to my great ſatisfaction, though with ſome difficulty. 
J got on board. But the wind again ſoon took us 
ort, ſo that we were obliged to come to an anchor in 
St Helen's road. | | 
Ar length a fair wind carried us out to ſea: and 
we came off the Burlings, where it is a cuſtom to bap- 
tize all thoſe who have never paſſed that way before. 
Accordingly the commodore ſet us an example, fired 
a gun, and hoifted the proper flag. They that are to 
undergo this baptiſm are let down amain three times 
into the fea : 3 ſome, on account of their 
youth, were excuſed from this immerſion; yet their 
arms are lifted up, and their hands tyed ; and in this 
ſture a funnel is put to their neck, and another to 


each ſleeve, and water is poured as faſt as poſſible in 


and over the fynnels ; or ſometimes the boys are put 
under a baſket, or hamper, in company with a cat.or 
dog, and. ſeverely waſhed. They who are unwilling 
to expoſe themſelves to theſe ceremonies may pur- 
chaſe a diſpenſation. A boy for a ſchelling, i. e. d.; 
a ſoremaſt man pays ſomething more; and every one 
in proportion, The money collected on theſe occa- 
fions is laid by for a merry-making among the ſhip's 
. | 

T#1s baptiſmal duty is ſaid to have been inſtituted 
by the emperor Charles V. and no perſon is exempted 
from this law ; nor ſo much as the ſhips, the boats, 
dogs, or cats. There are other ſuch baptiſm-places, 
as in crofling the Line; and likewiſe in the Sound, 
Mx had a pleaſant and ſpeedy voyage as far as Cape 
Vincent, and made no doubt but that within 14 or 15 
days we ſhould make Cadiz ; but the wind flew about 
to the Ae quarter, and detained us another fort- 


night; ſo that the paſſage from Portſmouth to Cadiz 


took us up four complete weeks. The weather proved 
ſo fine, and the ſea ſo eaſy, that we viſited one another 
from ſhip to ſhip in the boats. We were ſeveral times 
„ „ e enter- 
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entertained with the ſight of ſhoals of porpoiſes; and 
now and then a Barbary pirate took a diſtant view 'of 
us, but made off on the firſt appearance of any prepa- 
ration for a chace. Art length we came to an anchor 
in Cadiz-bay, having entered it between two rocks; 
the one called the Puercos, which appears above wa- 
ter; and the ſecond the Diamond, which is a ſunken 
rock, always covered with water. 


＋— — 


CHAP . 


Account of the city and harbour of Cav1z, with 
fome remarks on the religious worſhip, way of 
living, manners, carriage, &c. of the Spamards. 


ADI is one of the moſt opulent and beautiful 
'$ cities in all Spain, and indiſputably of the great- 
eſt commerce. The foundation of it is attributed to 
Hercules, who alſo in the motto of the city- arms is 
called, Fundator & Dominator Gadium. In the great 
market place of Cadiz is a marble ftatue of him; a 
modern piece, placed inſtead of the former which 
wes decayed. | ED 

A LEAGUE ſouthward of the city, on the ſea-ſhore, 
are ſtill ſtanding Hercules's pillars, as they are called ; 
I went to ſee them, and found two towers, one cf 
which was round, and ſtood on an eminence, a little 
from the ſhore, and without any entrance at the bot- 
tom. Ir is pretty much decayed, yet evidently of too 
modern a ſtructure to belong to times of ſuch antiqui- 
ty; and I am inclined to think, that it was formerly 
uſed for a light-houſe. | +": 

THe ſecond is about a muſket-ſhot nearer the city, 
and at the ſame time cloſe to the ſea; has all the ap- 
pearance of a column, is old, ruinous, and of a very 

: = ancient 
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it is quite opened and expoſed. 


Na TURE has very well fortified the city of Cadiz | 


en all ſides with rocks, as a fence againſt the violence 


.of the ocean. The whole ſtrand indeed is every where | 
covered with them ; though there are evident marks of | 


the depredations of the ſea. 
(a ſmall church on a point of the ſtrand without the 
city) formerly ſtood in the middle of Cadiz. In the 
mean time, a ſtrong wall is begun to ſecure the city 

inſt the encroachments of the ſea; it is built of 


It is ſaid that St Sebaſtian 


rock-ſtone dug out of the ground on the ſpot, and | 


uſed alſo for the walls and houſes of the city. On the 
other fide is the ſpacious bay, which is never without a 
great number of ſhips lying here in ſafety. Towards 
the land- ſide the city is defended by fortifications and 


outworks, but the ditches are dry. However, on ac- 


count of the rocky ground here it may be ſaid to be 
very ſtrong; and along the bay alſo the city is ſecured 
by a ſtout wall. 

Cap1z may be accounted a city of a convenient 
extent ; it's circuit being a walk of about a league and 
a half. It has a great number of large houſes, but of 
no grand appearance, with flat _ and ſautees, or 
little towers. The houſes, as I have already noticed, 
are built of rock-ſtone, but moſt of them covered 
with mortar, and white-waſh'd. The rooms with- 
in are large, but with few windows, that they may 
be the cooler; for which reaſon alſo, the ſtreets 
in general are very narrow, ſo that by the height of 
the houſes,” the ſun is in a manner excluded. The 
furniture of them is in general little anſwerable to theit 
outſide : cleanlineſs is wanting in them, as it is to a 
loathſome degree in the ſtreets, where all kinds of foil 


and ordure, in this hot country, ſoon ſends forth "a 
diſ- 


ancient architecture, that if there is ſtill any thing in 1 


being of the celebrated pillars of Hercules, I ſhould N 
imagine it to be this laſt: it is quadrangular; but part 


of the wall is already fallen down, io that one ſide of 
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2 diſagreeable ' eMuvia. Here are alſo ſeveral houſes of 
very ancient architecture, and which were unqueſtion- 
Fably built by the Moors. 

W1THOUT the city, beyond St Sebaſtian, ſtands a 
noble caitle, which in a great meaſure commands and 
defends the entrance of the bay. Beyond it you paſs 
along the Retames, a ſmall wood conſiſting of trees and 
wild buſhes, intermixed with furz, and which, tho? 
it was now only in the beginning of February, were 
in bloſſom, and ſent forth a moſt delighttul fragrancy. 
Farther on we arrive at the king's Lazaretta or hoſpi- 
tal; a very large, well contrived building. Near the 
great church, facing the ſea, ſtand the ruins of a 
caſtle, originally built to give the enemy a reception 
on that ſide. The churches are not large but elegant, 
particularly the altars, which are indeed magnificent, 
glittering with a profuſion of ſilver; but the paint- 
ings have little to pleaſe a delicate taſte; the ſame 
may be ſaid likewiſe of the ſtatues and ſculpture. In 
general, we ſee little more than images of the Virgin 
Mary; but it muſt be owned, very finely dreſſed. 
The faſcade of the great church, to which one aſcends 
from the ſtreet by wide marble ſteps, has a very grand 
and iplendid appearance. | | 8 

Fa cid d the ſea, within the place where the wall 
remains ſtill to be completed, ſtands a maſter- piece of 
ſculpture on a high pedeſtal, called Neuſtra Segnora 
del triumpho e de la Vittoria, within ſquare rails, full 
of angels and faints, and among them lanterns, in 
which the ſouls are repreſented as in purgatory. Here 
fourteen days indulgence is obtained for every journey 
made hither, to ſalute this image of the Virgin Mary 
or as the inſcription intimates, to ſay a pater nofter, 
or a maria, for the increaſe (exaltacion) of the ca- 
tholick faith, peace and unity among the chriſtian 
princes, and the extirpation of hereticks. The whole 
is of marble, even to the baluſtrade, and was brought 
hither from Genoa by a Genoeſe merchant, _— 

icated 
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dicated it to the virgin; and it is never without | 
people lying proſtrate to perform ſuch COON I / 
devotion. The chief churches of Cadiz are the cathe- | 
dral, thoſe of the Jeſuits, Franciſcans, Capuchins, 
Dominicans, of the Fathers of Mercy, St Antony, 
&c. Here are alſo three nunneries beſides chapels. 
TRE markets are every day well furniſhed with 
plenty of all kind of eatables, brought hither out of 
the iſland, and from the continent. I muſt own, that 
coming from a cold northern country, I was raviſhed | 
with admiration to ſee ſuch a rich variety of the fruits | 
of the earth. Here is alſo no want of fieſh and fiſh of 2 
all kinds. | of 
From outward appearances, the trade carried on | 
here would not be thought to be of ſuch importance th. 
Jas it is, it being chiefly performed in the ware- | 
houſes of the merchants : but one very conſiderable | 
addition to it's trade are the galleons, who come hi- oh 
ther every year from the Spaniſh. Welt Indies, and Vi 
return from Cadiz thither. But it is ſufficiently known a 
what great treaſures are imported and exported in 
them. And as theſe circulate within the city, it muſt h 
eaſily be thought that ſome muſt remain. The ma- ji 
ſters of ſhips prefer to all other freights Aver ingots : Ji 
though this muſt be done clandeſtinely. However, 80 
the duties, which are always proportion'd to the value WW di 
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| of the legal commerce, bring in a very large revenue * 
| to the royal treaſury. RE: 
| Tux Exchange at Cadiz is only a ſtreet adjoining 
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to the market, called Calle Nueva: but it is a very * 
diſagreeable place to ſtand in, and generally very dir- ſtr 
ty. There is likewiſe no ſettled hour for buſineſs. 


ii tio 
1 And on theſe accounts the moſt eminent merchants Tt 
I 

{l 1 are rather to be found in their counting-houſes than on 5. 
115 the Exchange. thi 
W's Tu E civil government of the city of Cadiz, like 

$0309 % anc 
| | = - others in Spain, conſiſt of an Alcaide mayor, and Re- the 


140 . n Over the clergy i is the biſhop, whole palace 
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is contiguous to the cathedral, where he lives with his 
prebends; and ſeldom appears abroad without the at- 
tendance of two coaches. It will naturally be ſuppo- 
ſed, that in a city of ſuch traffick every nation has it's 
NY» conſul; and even the emperor himſelf is not without 
one. But here it muſt be obſerved, that a merchant 
with whom matters are beginning to take a wrong 
t ot turn, if he can but obtain the office of conſul from 
chat any ſtate or republick, he thereby alſo acquires all the 
hed privileges belonging to the office; one of which is a 
uit? perfect immunity for his perſon. There are few 


h of things that excite more pity than the religious worſhip 
of the Spaniards, the moſt lamentable decay and cor- 

ON ruption being manifeſt in it. The greateſt extent of 
nce i} their knowledge is, that they know how to ſay they 
are WW are good Chriſtians; and that foreigners are hereges 
able WF (hereticks), and that they can tell you ſome ſtories of 
hi- the miracles of their ſaints; and of images of the 
and Virgin which have po n. They kneel with great de- 
32855 votion in the ſtreets before images; and never fail 


ulling off their hats with a reſpectful bow at paſſin 
uſt by one. They alſo are ſtrict ana of the =o 
wand ceremonies of the church, but every thing elſe they 
MS © diſcharge at confeſſion. In theſe, and the like devo- 
tional exerciſes, and in every act of external zeal, the 
diſguiſed Jews diſtinguiſh themſelves : who in this 
country, and in the city of Cadiz, ſwarm in great | 
numbers. This nation is known here, as in all other | 


ng parts, by the caſt in their eyes; but it behoves them 
810 to conceal their real ſentiments of religion, with the 
= ſtricteſt caution, thro? dread of the tremendous Inquiſi- 


tion. The principal ſeat of this tribunal is at Seville. 
They whoſe misfortune it is to fall under it's animad- 
verſion, are beyond the expectation of any mercy : in 
this priſon no body is allow'd to converſe with them ; 
and for want of ſufficient proof, they ſometimes lie 
there for. years. T | 
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Tux Jews are commonly accuſed here of ſcourging | OS 
the image of Chriit, and of. ſpeaking contumelioully ge 
of the Church and the catholick faith. For tne firſt ” 

time their puniſhment is no great matter; tor the ſe- 
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cond they are whipp'd, and mark'd with a hot iron; N 0d 
but if taken a third time, burning is in.allbly their FR 
2 together with a confiſcation of all their goods. rot 

he Mooriſh and Turkey ſlaves, who are very nume- | = 
rous at Cadiz, muſt alſo ſuffer themſelves to be in- len 
ſtructed, and make profeſſion of the catholick faith. rin 


But the Proteſtants are not allow'd the leaſt freedom | by 
of divine worſhip ; and even within their own houſes, | 
they muſt be very cautious leaſt their ſlaves betray the 
them. The only opportunity of this nature is to go WM . 
aboard ſome ſhip in the bay, where divine worſhip | is 8 1, 
performed: and this is perhaps one cauſe of the fre- M ;« 
quent apoſtacy among them. As for the Lutherans, i a; 
moſt of them make little ſcruple of carrying a roſary. * 
The Reformed are generally more firm and conſtant; do 
though among theſe ſome have been found, who, op 
from their firſt ſtep of lukewarmneſs have by degrees pe: 

ed to conformity, eſpecially when a marriage W the 


been the temptation. How a ſincere reformed ab 
Chriſtian, excluſive of ſuch incidents, can in this idola- the 
trous country depart from the truth once embraced, is an 
not eaſily to be conceived, yet frequently melancholy the 
inſtances of it are ſeen. do 
Tu E Spaniards in their carriage and manners affect oy 
much formality and ſtatelineſs, even to a ridiculous be 
exceſs. Their clergy are generally ſolemn ignoramus's, the 
with ſcarce ſo much as a ſuperficial acquaintance with cia 
the ſciences; and with juſt as much Latin as is indiſ- ter 
penſably neceſſary in their function; yet in order to arr 
paſs for men of great reading theſe canonigos and cle- ani 
rigos, as they are called, and even the younger fry of po 
dunces, are ſeen in the ſtreets, as well as at home, with me 


ſpectacles on their noſes, affecting to have already lea 
weaken'd their ſight by exceſſive ſtudy. 
TRE 
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much as a ſingle curl in it. 
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Tux Spaniards in general keep to their old dreſs, 
though the French modes obtain with ſome. The men 
generally wear a white or brown hat, from under which 
dangles their long, lank, black hair, not ſuffering f6 
Their bodies are adorn- 
ed with a doublet. and breeches, and a ſhort cloalt 
over all. The people of faſhion wear a lace ruff 
round the neck; but the breaſt, or rather the throat, is 
a little expoſed. The ſword (which does not want fot 
length, and with a hilt reſembling the ſhape of a po- 
ringer) is not by any means to be forgotten, being worn 
by all ranks without diſtinction, The women, mar- 
ried or ſingle, go with their heads uncovered, and 
their black hair platted and hanging down their back. 
They wear no ſtays, but a jacket only, and over it a 
mantelline a ſort of ſhort cloak. Their petticoat, which 
is made very long, is extended at the bottom to ſuch 
a width by a hoop, that in a narrow paſſage it is diffi- 
cult for two to make way for each other. They ſel- 
dom or never ſtir abroad without a vail, which is 
open only for one eye, all the other part of the face 
being concealed. They are univerſally careful to adorn 
their mantilline, every one to the utmoſt of their 
ability; and, indeed, little leſs in the other branches of 
their apparel, which are richly embroidered with gold 
and ſilver. But their linen exceeds all, being of 
the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip. The men are ſel- 
dom ſeen without their cloaks, not even in their 
own houſes, fitting down to table in them. It muſt 


be ſaid to the commendation of the Spaniards, that 


they are very temperate in eating and drinking, eſpe- 
cially in their liquor, which is wine diluted with wa- 
ter. The vice, of all others held in greateſt infamy 
among them, is drunkenneſs, The moſt common 
and favourite food is the alla; a kind of haſh, com- 
poſed of a great variety of fleſh and herbs. The wo- 
men muſt alſo have ſweetmeats, and chocolate, or they 
lead the huſband but an uneaſy life. | 1 
HE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tux female ſex very early in life are deemed mar- 
riageable ; twelve years is generally reckon'd a proper 
age. I ſaw a girl, who was not above eleven, and was 


to be married in a few days; and ſhe had even com- 
pelled her bridegroom to it by a proceſs. The daugh- 


ters, from the time they become marriageble being 


obliged to live apart with the women, without being 
viſited from the other ſex, their deſires are, by this 
recaution, commonly ſo inflamed, that when they 


imagine their parents purpoſely avoid bringing them | 
into the company of men beyond the reaſonable time, | 
they begin to look out for themſelves; and having 
through the lattices of the balcony taken a view of 


ſome young ſpark to their mind, they enter into an 
epiſtolary correſpondence with him; and it is no un- 
common thing for parents, after all their vigilance, to 


ſee a young man come openly, the biſbop being with | 


him, and take the girl out of the houſe, and imme- 
diately marry her. And thus a genteel libertine often 


_ obtains an advantageous match. 


_ TreRE is nothing the Spaniards have ſuch a dread 
of as cuckoldom. To call any of them Cornudo is the 
greateſt affront that can be offered him, and which he 
rarely ſuffers to. paſs unrevenged. A woman diſco- 
vered by her huſband in a tranſgreſſion of this nature, 
muſt expect the ſtibello, or poiſon; yet in the whole 
world there is not a country where that forbidden fruit 


is more frequently gathered. To ſuch a degree do the 


Spaniards dread being cornuted, that they have an aver- 
ſion even againſt touching any kind of Borns. Not 


long ago advice was brought to the governor of Cadiz, 


of a ſmuggling bark richly laden, and ready to ſail 
the next tide; he immediately haſtened to the place, 
and uncovering the precious commodities found no- 
thing but a heap of horns, the exportation of which is a 
common trade in that city. His excellency's imprudent 
rage on the compliments paid him for this rich ſeizure, 
only ſerved to increaſe the mirth of thoſe who love 

7 to 
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ro ſee their ſuperiors brought in ſome. reſpects to a 
level with themſelves. | | 
TE greateſt delight of perſons of rank is in their 
tournaments and bull-fights. Indeed, I queſtion whe- 
ther there is a nation in the whole world ſo infatuated 
with publick ſpectacles, and eſpecially theſe bull-fights, 
as the Spaniards; fo that it is no uncommon thing among 
the lower claſs to ſquander away their whole ſtock of 
money, in hiring a place, from whence, during a few 
hours, they may be eaſy ſpectators of one of theſe 
fights. A Spaniard is ſeldom ſeen in any laborious 
trade or calling; and this rather from their innate 
pride than ſloth. The Mooriſh and Turkiſh ſlaves 
perform every kind of drudgery. To theſe alſo may 
be added great numbers of Genoeſe, who are very alert 
in whatſoever they are employed. 2 | 
+ For domeſtick ſervices the Spaniards make uſe of 
Negroes, eſpecially Negreſſes, who very often have 
the good fortune of pleafing their maſters, and hence 
it is that we meet with ſo many Mulattoes and Creols 
among the Spaniards ; though otherwiſe indeed their 
colour ſtrongly inclines to the yellow. Some make 
advantage of their Negroes by all kind of labour; 
but at Cadiz chiefly by carrying perſons or goods to 
or from the ſhipping, it not being here as in Holland, 
where the largeſt veſſels can come along fide of the 
quays in the middle of the city. The Spaniſh ladies 
in their viſits are dreſſed in the utmoſt ſplendor and 
richneſs. Inſtead of chairs they fit on handſome cu- 
ſhions laid on the floor. They are great lovers of 
flowers, hut have neither gardens, nor any kind of 
ſkill to cultivate them. They are fond of hearing 
and reading plays; alſo of acting them in parties; or 
walking abroad, or riding in their glittering Cares 
drawn by mules, theſe creatures and afles being gene- 
rally uſed in all kinds of work, and horſes for riding. 
Concerning the miſchievous temper of the former, 
Vol. I. they 
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they have a common proverb, Take care of, the fore- 


part of the women, and the hindpart of the mules. 


att. 
&, 
— Ned 


— 


CHAP. III. 


1 \ 1 A 
Continuation of our voyage from CAD1z to ALICANT | 


and LEGHORN. 


FT E R a month's ſtay at Cadiz we departed, 
and with a freſh breeze ſailed through the | 
Streights of Gibraltar, where we had a view of the 
Both ſides | 
are full of high and ſteep mountains, and vaſt rocks. 
The whole Spaniſh coaſt, along which we failed, ex- 
The wind in this paſſage | 
held fo fair, that in ſixteen days we came to*an anchor 


African Coaſt, and of the town of Ceuta. 


hibits -the like appearance. 


before Alicant. 
AL1CANT is a conſiderable ſea-port in the kingdom 


of Valencia, at the foot of a high mountain, on the 
ſummit of which ſtands a remarkable ſtrong caſtle 
commanding both the city and the bay. This caſtle is 
indeed an ancient ſtructure, yet as far as the diſpoſition | 
of the mountain would allow of, pretty regular, and 


has convenient barracks for a great number of ſoldiers. 
It is conſecrated to St Barbara, whoſe church we alſo 
afterwards ſaw. But there are now only a few ſoldiers 


kept in it. On the declivity hangs, in a threatning 
manner, a vaſt fragment of a rock, on account of 
Which a maſs is daily ſaid in St Barbara's church in the 


caſtle, that it may not fall, as ſeveral houſes, muſt by 
ſuch an accident, be cruſhed to atoms. From the bay 


we had a fight of a tower, built at the extremity ot 
this mountain, immediately under the caſtle, ſerving] 
as a land-mark, in order to chuſe a place convenient 


for anchoring. 
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AL1CANT, with it's ſuburbs, takes up a pretty 
large {pace ; and it's circuit is about a league and a 
half, Towards the ſea it has a mole for the conveni- 
ency of landing in boats and ſmall veſſels, At a little 


diſtance is a baſtion, which commands a conſiderable 


part of the bay, in order to hinder an enemy from 
landing. This was built after the year 1692, when 
the French bombarded the city for denying their fleet 
refreſhments : and the melancholy effects of this bom- 
bardment are ſtill conſpicuous in the ruins of houſes, 
though from time to tume they have been rebuilding. 
The houſes and edifices here are of a more compact 
and durable ftone than at Cadiz. And the moun- 
tains abounding with quarries of it they accordingly 
make a better appearance. The churches, however, 
are very far from being objects of curioſity, but 
are rather ſmall, and the decorations mean. The 
largeſt and beſt is that of St Nicolas; yet here are ve- 
ry tew ſtatues or paintings. The only thing worth 
ſceing here, is a ſuperb altar, and a ſeparate choir 
over againſt it, This church ſuffered by a bomb 
which iell into it, as another did into the caſtle. 
The moſt remarkable of the other eccleſiaſtical build- 
ings are the churches and convents of the Augu- 
ſtines, Carmelites, Capuchin-Nuns, Franciſcans, &c. 
Here is alſo an hoſpital, a priſon, a fiſh and green 
market. | : ; 

A GREAT ornament and conveniency to the city 
are fone publick tountains, continually playing. With- 
out the city is a moſt beautiful proſpect, extending as 
far as the eye can reach, and terminated by mountains 
of a prodigious height. The valleys near the city, to 
which I was obliged to confine my walks, are extreme- 
ly picafant and fruitful, every where variegated with 


lea's, farm-houſes, vine and olive-yards, with orch- 


ards of almonds and fig-trees, though not many of 


the latter. Elegant gardens are alſo ſeen here, where 
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the eye is regaled with both kinds of orange- trees, 


citrons, cypreſſes, &c. | > 


Tuis country affords excellent Spaniſh wines: 


the vin tinto, muſcadel wine, and the like, greatly 
leſſen our admiration of Rheniſh and French wines. 


I have ſeen roſemary growing wild in the valleys, and 
on riſing grounds, as plentiful as heath in my own | 
In this city, and up the country, are made | 
very beautiful floor matting ; but otherwiſe it's trade 
is very much inferior to that of Cadiz, Moſt Eu- 
_  ropean nations, however, have a conſul here. I 
- Rovny Alicant are a great number of churches, 

convents, and chapels ; but none ſo celebrated as the 
convent and church of Santa Fez, which ſtands in | 
Here is | 
ſhewn the original napkin that was bound about the 
head of our Saviour, and on which is faid to be een | 


country. 


one of the largeſt, and moſt fertile valleys. 


the impreſſion of his face. A tradition is current here, 


that a certain monk in his ſermon, holding out to the 
people this original napkin, and being at a loſs for| 
ſufficient proofs of it's being genuine, he lift up his 
eyes, and together with all the audience, ſaw two 
handkerchieſs, one after the other, deſcend from hea- 
ven, perfectly reſembling the napkin in his hand, ſo 


that there was no need of any further proof. 
INNUMERABLE miracles are alſo attributed to 
this relick, and moſt of the vows and offerings 


ſex. In a great want of rain the Santa Fez is carried 
about in a ſolemn proceſſion. In a word, Santa Fez 


-is the greateſt ſaint of Alicant and the neighbouring 
country. As to other particulars, what I have ſaid be- 
fore of the manners ot the Spaniards is alſo applicable 
here. | | | 
O the eighth of March we left this city, and put 


to ſea with an unſettled wind; ſometimes we _— 


The revenues of the convent] 
are very conſiderable, and handſomely maintain ſe- 
venty nuns, with ten or twelve regulars of the other 
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the continent, which 1s very mountainous, then again 
the iNands of Yvica, Majorca, and Minorca, which are 
Betwixt the 
Wand of Minorca, and the gulph of Lyons in Narbonne 
we lay floating a full tortnight by contrary winds, which 
at laſt rurn'd to a violent ſtorm, and laſted forty-eight 
hours, and diſperſed our ſhips ; however, within three 
or four days we had the pleaſure of ſafely meeting 
again together. The ſame diſaſter befel us betwixt the 
illand of Corſica and the gulph of Genoa; but the latter 
ſtorm was not quite fo violent, indeed, as the former. 
Thus we continued a fortnight, toſſed about with op- 
poſite winds, ſometimes driving us towards the coaſt 
of Corſica, where we, with wonder, ſaw the ſnow ly- 
ing on the ſummits of the mountains above the clouds. 
Another time we were carried towards the coaſts of 
Provence and Fiedmont, where, at a diſtance, we ſaw 
the towns of Nice, Villa Franca, Monaco, and others. 
At laſt, early in the morning, on the ninth of April, 
the wind ſhifted in our favour, and we failed by the 
Hands of Capraia and Gorgona, and the ſame day at 
noon, along a ſand bank and a ridge of rocks, ſome 
above, and others under water; but the ſea beating 
over them, we arrived ſafely in Leghorn road. This 
ſand-bank is called Malbora, and projects to a great 
length tranſverſely before the road, and ſerves as a 
kind of defence for the ſhips againſt the ſea, except in 
a gale at S. S. W. This Malbora is about a league 
from Leghorn, and has on it a lighthouſe, which is a 
very great conveniency to ſailors, 7» 

We immediately went aſhore to obtain pratica ; 
that is, permiſſion to come within the town, ſtaying, 
in the mean time, in a kind of a lobby joining to the 


| pratic-houſe, where the board of health were met, and 


the Under-Conſul of the Dutch nation attended. Our 
captains having produced the certificates of health, 
which they had taken out at Alicant, this gentleman 
lent a perſon on board each ſhip, on whoſe re- 
7: turn, 
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turn, and making a report, we were allowed pra- 
tica. 2 
Ir happened to be Good-Friday; and this gave us an 
opportunity of ſeeing, in the evening, the proceſſion : 
of the Greeks, which was pretty numerous, and con- | 
ſiſted both of old and young. They were all maſked, | 
had ſhirts on, but with their backs expoſed ; and very | 
ſoundly beat themſelves with ſcourges, eſpecially when v 
they obſerved we took notice of them, every ſtroke m 
drawing blood. Others dragg'd along wooden croſſes, FF 1» 
faſten'd by iron chains to their naked feet; and every WM w 
one ſhewed his ſympathy with the occaſion of the day m 
to the utmoſt of his power. They were accompanied WF tt 
by many eccleſiaſticks, carrying ſtreamers and wax- be 
lights; and in this manner they marched ſlowly to- MF tt 
wards the Greek church. The evening before this 
great proceſſion was performed great numbers Joined | 
with the Greeks. The day following, being ſaturday, | 

all the bells, which had been filent on the friday, were 

heard as uſual; the publick cannon alſo were fired; 
and in the city particular perſons play'd off fire- works f 

in commemoration of the reſurrection of our Saviour. 

In the mean time, I was not a little ſurprized to {ee | 
them begin ſo very early; and it was not *till then that 

our convoy's ſalute was return'd - by the caſtle, as on | 

the day of our arrival no guns were ſuffered to be fired 

within the city. 

Ezcnorn, by the Italians, called Livorno, in N 
Latin Liburnum, alſo portus Herculis, and furnamed | 
Forte, is a modern city, and owes it's increaſe to 
the decay of Piſa. It is regularly fortified, and ex- 
tremely well ſituated for commerce. The ſtreets are 
broad and ſtraight, the houſes handſome, and the out- 
ſides of moſt of them painted; eſpecially all the old 
ones. | | 
»THE town is a full league in circuit, including the | 
new addition, called Venetia Nova, which before was 


covered with . but now is incloſed and ſecured by 
Dykes. 


Y dykes. - It has canals running through it with ſtone 
and marble bridges over them; and many large and 
ſightly houſes. The ſtreets, of courſe, are kept 


tion clean, and without the town are ſome regular fortifi- 
on- cations. This part of the town is called Venetia Nova, 
ed, from it's being entirely ſurrounded with water. 
rery |þ In the way from the ſea to the town lies the Mole, 
hen where the ſhips ride behind a very ſtrong wall. This 
oke F mole is nearly ſquare, and is a moſt beautiful and ſtate- 
fles, ly piece of work. There is a handſome walk, paved 
ery WM with large ſtones, on each ſide of the wall, along the 
day mole; and likewiſe along the ſea-fide, and even where 
nied the ſhips lie. This mole forms the outſide of the har- 
vax- bour; and on the wall, which is here much higher 
to- than it is farther out, are the following inſcriptions : 
this | en 
_ 3 FERDINANDUS MEDICES MAGNUS DUX ETRURLE, 
£4 Anno ſalutis MDC. 
vere | | 
ed; | 
orks And within two pannels, 
our. | | 
fee | Coſmus III. M. D. Etr. VI. 
that Ades Salanas a Ferd. I. Proavo ſuo conditas 
aon Aucta a ſe munitaque Urde 
ired Laxiores ut eſſent, magnificentioreſque 
I A fundamentis erexit a 
* A. S. CID IDC XCV 

med | | - 
2 to | 3 : ; 

ex- And juſt by it, 5 
are 7 
out- | Huc Mercatores alacres advolate, 
old | Hic ſacer Annonæ copiæque locus 


Commoditate ac decore vos allicit 
Atque hiſce in ædibus habitans 
Comiter invitat Etruſca felicitas 
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Tk harbour is very well contrived, and divided, 


as it were, into an inward and outward baſon, for 


about the centre the ſides almoſt join, leaving a ſuf- 
ficient ſpace for ſhips to go in and out. Within lie 


the Great Duke's galleys; and on the town fide arc 


the ſo much celebrated braſs ſtatues, repreſenting, 
under the appearance of four ſlaves a father and his 
three ſons, who undertook to deſtroy the city. Above 
them, on a pedeſtal, ſtands a ſtatue of the Duke. 
The execution is truly admirable, the ſhackled ſlaves, 


_ eſpecially, have as much of lite as it is poſſible for 


human ſkill ro convey. Along this harbour the Duke's 
flaves have alſo their huts, where ſome keep little 
ſhops others are barbers; and many of them within 
the town keep coffee- houſes. 

Bur the common manſion for their ſlaves is 7 
Bagni, within the town. The outward wall of 
this building is covered with portraits of ſaints, 
done by a flave, who was rewarded with his liberty. 
Within are the wards where the flaves live; and up 
ſtairs is the infirmary for the ſick. The Turks have 
their wards apart from thoſe of the Chriſtians. And 
one cannot ſufficiently admire the regularity, cleanli- 
neſs, &c. which appears in every thing belonging to 
this place. Above ſtairs is alſo a laboratory, and a 
At our coming down we were ſaluted by ten 
trumpeters, who were ſlaves, but very good perform- 
ers, and did not ſpare their breath on the occaſion. 
LEOHORN has Teveral handſome churches. The 
proſtitutes have one peculiar to themſelves; and mult 
not preſume to enter into any other. Theſe wo- 


men enjoy a full toleration, live in particular ſtreets, 


and follow their occupation with the utmaſt treedom. 
However, at this time ſome of them were under con- 


finement, for having, contrary to law, ſinned in Paſ- 


ſion-Weck; and of theſe the more hardened were ba- 
niſhed. The Jews allo enjoy a full liberty of trading, 
but they muſt be careſ ul not to have any intrigue with 
a Chriſtian 


- 


WS 
L 


d, Fa Chriſtian woman. Some make their number to 
amount to 18000: That they are very numerous 


is evident Without the town, towards the ſea, are 
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two Lazarettas, or infirmaries, of which, one is uſed 
in time of publick peſtilence, and the other is open 
at all times for foreigners coming from the Archipe- 
lago, or other parts of Turkey. | 
THE mountain lying about a German mile diſtance 
from the town is called Monte Negro, probably from 
it's black appearance. There reſides the protectreſs of 
zchorn, termed Ma Donna de Monte Negro, being 
a miraculous image found by a ſhepherd on the ſea 
ſhore. Tradition ſays, that ſhe ſpoke to him, direct- 
ing him to carry her up to this mountain, with an ex- 


J preſs injunction to build a chapel there for her. If 


this Ma Donna has performed half the miracles aſcri- 
hed to her, ſhe very well deſerves the folemnity of 
worſhip paid to her. Without the town are the burial 
places of the Jews and Proteſtant nations ; but the 
Dutch have walled in theirs, and made a very pretty 
garden of it, which is called the Natie- thiun, or the 
nation's garden; but this was not accompliſhed with- 
out great expence and difficulty. However, within 
the town foreign nations cannot complain of being re- 
ſtrained in their privileges; and in ſupport of them, 
every one of their conſuls has over his door the arms 
of his ſovereign or maſter. But freedom of publick 
worſhip is denied to all. The houſes on the great 
market - place have beautiſul piazzas before them, 
which are very convenient walks. As our ſhip was 
to ſtay three weeks at Leghorn, I took the opportu- 
yity of making a little tour up the country, to ſee 
Sas Florence, and my favourite republick of 
UCCa, 
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; Account of Pisa, Lucca, PisToja, F LORENCE, . 


F RESOLE, &c. 


WENT by land from Leghorn to Piſa through a | 

moſt delightful wood, conſiſting of cork-trees, | 
oaks, and myrtles. The Duke has in it a park for all 
kinds of game, with a great number of buffaloes. | 
On the other ſide of the wood I was deſired to obſerve | 
a church, whither St Peter being then out a fiſhing, | 
was driven by ſtorm, and made faſt his bark: I ſup- 
poſe this happened after he was Pope of Rome; at 
preſent, however, the place is certainly too far from the N 


ſea for ſuch an adventure. 


us to 
PIs A, which is the ſecond city of Tuſcany, and be- 


fore the loſs of it's liberty maintain'd an inflexible op- | 
poſition againſt the houſe of Medicis. At preſent it's | 
tormer luftre is quite obſcured, and trade and buſineſs | 


are at ſo low an ebb that graſs grows in the ſtreets. 
Pisa, however, is an Archbiſhoprick, and has an 

univerſity, where the celebrated Gronovius was for 

ſome time a profeſſor. The knights of the order of 


St Stephen, inſtituted by Coſmus I. in 1561. reſide | 
here ; part of their duty is to ſay daily one hundred | 


Pater noſters, and as many Ave Marias; ſometimes 
even double that number. 

Tas cathedral which is built in the ſhape of a croſs, 
is a very grand ſtructure, The doors are of bras, 
with ſuch 22 relievos of various hiſtories, as cannot 


be viewed without aſtoniſhment, though the work- 
manſhip is not equal throughout. I was told what } 


I had eilewhere heard, that Ferdinand I. bought 


one of them from Jerulaem: ; which I conclude to 
| be 


Two hours ride through this pleaſant road brought 
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be ſaid with a deſign of uniting ſanctity with art. 

Z The high altar is truly magnificent, ſupported on each 

ſide with pillars of porphyry. There is ailo a taber- 
nacle of ſilver, of which it may be ſaid materianm ſu- 
perabat opus; very large ſilver-candleſticks; and a 
pulpit of porphyry, of which are alſo the main pillars = 
of the building, thirteen on each ſide. The moſt fa- 


NCE, 3 


gha 


mous relicks in this church are, the head and a hand 
trees, of St Bartholomew; and the head of St Chryſoſtom, 
or all with a view of which the publick is favour'd every 
iloes. MF ſunday. This grand ſtructure is both within and with- 


ſerve MW out cover'd with marble of different colours. Oppo- 
te to it is the baptiſtery, built in the form of a dome, 
ſup- very beautiful and magnificent; and like the cathedral, 
; at within and without incruſtated with marble, Near the 
n the water is a ſpacious font entirely of marble. In it is 

the conſecrated baptiſmal water, which they ſay never 
ght corrupts. Round it are a fort of nitches or troughs for 

holding the children; and near it is a pulpit reſting 

be- on ſeven pillars of granet, but the eccho is ſo loud, 
> op- and, withal, laſts ſo long, that I believe preaching in 
t it's it would be to little purpoſe. 
ſineſs Ox the ſame ſide of theſe two edifices is the Campo 
s. FF Sarto, called alſo Noah's ark, being the burial-place 
as an of Piſa: It is a ſquare piazza, 190 paces in length, 
for 66 in breadth, and every where paved with tomb- | 
er of MI ftones, none of which are without inſcriptions ; I ſhall 
eſide MI inſert one of them: 


dred | | 

imes | Fac Letus Leto 

roſs, Lefe Lethalia Lædas 

Yrals, | 

nnot Which words, the perſon, who lies buried under this 
ork - ſtone, - is ſaid to have uttered at the time of his depar- 


what ture. The wall is every where painted with Scripture 
ught MW Hiſtories, together with the four laſt things; all in- 
e to comparable pieces, but the plaiſter now begins to ſcale 

be and 


* 


| tower, though leaning. 
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and drop off. The artiſt was the celebrated Benotius, 


who lies buried there, with this n 
Benotius Sepultus A. S. 
MCCCCLXXVIII. 


AN p on the ſide are theſe lines. 


Quid ſpectas volucres, Piſces, & monſtra ferarum, 
Et virides ſylvas, &thereaſque domos. 
Et pueros, juvenes, matres, canoſque parentes, 
Quis ſemper vivum ſpirat in ore decus ? 
Non bac tam variis finxit ſimilicra figuris 
Natura ingenio fetibus apta ſus : | 
Eſt opus artificis, pinxit viva ora Benoſus, 
O ſuperi vivos fundite in ora ſonos. 


THEy have a tradition here, that the earth in the 


cœmetery was in the year 1228 brought from Jeruſa- 


lem in 24 galleys, from whence it has received the 


appellation of Campo Santo. 
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BESIDES gheſe buildings, here is alſo the famous | 


colours, beſides other embelliſhments. The aſcent up 
It is by 293 ſteps. Round it, at certain diſtances, are 
eight galleries. 


THE ſpeCtator is at firſt apt to be ſeized with an | 
apprehenſion of it's falling on him; and the opinions | 


concerning it's inclination are various: ſome have ima- 
gined it a deceptio viſus, owing to the admirable ſkill 
of the architect; but this is manifeſtly a miſtake, ſe- 
veral travellers. having plumb'd it. The moſt proba- 
ble conjecture is, that the foundation, or ground, 
gave way in the building of the tower, yet the artiſt, 
inſtead of diſcontinuing his work, by an original con- 
trivance, went through with it, and made a compleat 


THe 


leaning tower in the form of a cylinder, 180 feet | 
high; the outfide is covered with marble of different 
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Tux air of Piſa is accounted unhealthy, by reaſon 
of the moraſſes in the neighbourhood, though poſſi- 
bly this may alſo proceed from it's decay and loneli- 
neſs, The water, however, which comes from the 
mountains is allowed to be very wholeſome ; it is alſo 
of an extraordinary lightneſs. Through the city of 


X Piſa runs the river Arno, which divides it into two 


parts nearly equal; and beſides wooden bridges, has a 
molt ſtately one of ſtone. The harbour towards the 
ſea, which was formerly of excellent uſe, 1s now in a 
great meaſure choak'd up with ſand, and impractica- 
ble to any ſhips of large burthen. However, in caſe 


of neceſſity, the galleys built in the city can. put to 


ſea. Here is alſo an inland canal between Leghorn and 
Piſa. This city, when a republick, is ſaid to haves 
been four times as large as it now appears : it may, at 
preſent, eaſily be walked round in three hours, 

From Piſa I went to Lucca, through a very fine 
country of vineyards, oliveyards, corn fields, &c. 


In coming out of the Tuſcan territories into thoſe of 


Lucca, there is a viſible, I may ſay, a total change, 
in the appearance of the men, houſes, and country. 
Hic arrident omnia. And the traveller is filled with 
pleaſure at the affluence and chearfulneſs he ſees every 


Where around him. 


Lucca is a ſmall republick, yet hitherto has pre- 
ſerved it's liberty, though on the land- ſide it is every 
where hemm'd in by the dominions of the Great Duke. 


The city, which is not above an hour's walk in cir- 


cuit, has three gates, and it's fortifications, which, 
beſides a very ſtrong wall, conſiſt of thirteen regular ba- 
ſtions, are all kept in the greateſt neatneſs, with moats 


and outworks ; but of no great importance, and ſerve 


rather for ornaments, than defence. The moats, be- 
fides, are dry, and over-grown with graſs, though in 
the middle runs a little ditch, communicating with 


an aqueduct, by which in caſe of neceſſity, they 
may be filied, 


I was alſo told, that the Great Duke 
- could 
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could lay all the country of Lucca under water. 
Formerly the Arno ran cloſe by the city, now it 
is two or three miles diſtant, which is attributed to 
a gracious miracle of St Tredian, at a time when it's 
extraordinary ſwellings threaten'd the ruin of the 
CITY. ; 
IR in proportion to it's bigneſs, is very po- 
pulous, and a place of conſiderable trade; and beſides | 
many handſome houſes, does not want for ſuch build- | 
ings as in Italy are called palaces. In the cathedral is | 
the chapel of San Volto, or the holy image, being, ac- | 
cording to the tradition, a crucifix, begun by Nico- 
demus, and finiſned by angels. The miracles aſcri- 
bed to it are few, but of a moſt extraordinary nature. | 
In the palace I alſo ſaw the arſenal, containing, indeed, 
a collection of arms, but moſtly old faſhioned. I loſt 
the opportunity of ſeeing the palace by an idle pride } 
of our company, who refuſed to deliver up their 
ſwords. | 
In this palace the Gonfaloniere, or Doge, of the re- 
publick holds his court, under the title of excellency ; } 
but his government laſts only two months, during | 
which time his expences are defray'd by the publick, | 
though it is not till after ſix years, that he becomes ca- 
pable of being choſen again. He has nine counſellors, 
called Anziani, who have a table and lodging found 
them in the palace, but their families remain at their 
private houſes. This ſmall city has likewiſe a coun- 
cil of 240 noblemen, who divide the year, one half 
of them being alternately in office. Thus Lucca is an | 
ariftocracy, and under the protection of the emperor. 
The neighbouring country is moſt delightfully varie- 
gated with moſt elegant villas and palaces of the no- 
bility. 1 
9 Lucca we went to Horence, paſſing through 
Piſtoja, a city larger than Lucca, with broad and ftrait | 
ftreets, but very thin of inhabitants, poor, and of a | 
- wretched appearance; which is owing to the loſs of 
| > . . f it's 


— 
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es liberty, having before made a conſiderableVfigure. 
% I Ir is noted for being the birth-place of the twh bro- 


wp Ty hers, from whom the Guelphi and Gibelini, Which 
n it's formerly cauſed ſuch convulſions in Italy, and Other 
the! countries, derive their name. The country about 
Piſtoja is very fruitful, and finely cultivated and plant- 
Y Po- Ned, as it is all along from Lucca to Florence; and 
des the nearer to Florence the more fruitful, He muſt be 
uilg. very phlegmatick indeed, who can view without rap- 
ral is ture, the eminences, and little hills improved to the 
- ac. © greateſt advantage, and beautifully intermixed with 
Nico. villages and ſeats. Lucca is twenty Italian miles from 
aſcri. Piſtaſa; and the latter lies at the ſame diſtance from 
ture Florence. 3 Fo i : 
leed. | Ix our way the poſtillions ſhow'd us a little ruined 
lo. town on a hill, which they called Viturino, telling us 
pride IT that the inhabitants were once on a ſudden obliged ro 
their abandon it to ſerpents, ſnakes, adders, and other veno- 


mous reptiles ; of which it ſtill continues to be the 
haunt. Two Italian miles farther we came to a ſeat 


3 of the Great Duke's, called Poggio Cajano, from it's 
art ſituation on a hill. It is richly furniſhed, and the 


lick. paintings extremely curious. The houſe is ſurround- 
ed with an ancient ſtone colonade, but adds no beau- 


tx ty to the ſtructure; and without is a thick wall enclo- 
und fing the whole, by way of terrace, for walking, and 
"Er from whence there is a beautiful proſpect of 

= FLoRENCE, the capital of Tuſcany, an archbi- 


half fboprick, and formerly the reſidence of the Great Duke. 
It lies on the banks of the river Arno, in the form of 


is an | 
an amphitheatre, was known above 1600 years ago, and 

eror. 

od the ſtreets communicate by means of four beautiful ſtone 

rie- | 

i bridges. The city walls, and many of the houſes, 
are built of a ſort of ſtone, which, from it's hardneſs, 

ugh is called pietra forte, dug in the neighbourhood. The 

draft city is of a form nearly circular, and lies in the moft 


7 fertile and delightful valley Jever ſaw in any part of my 
Fer travels. It has nine gates, and contains 8 800 houſes, 
b | and 
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wiſe 80 confraireries, 18 halls of companies, 72 courts 

of juſtice, 6 columns, 2 pyramids, 17 markets, 7 

fountains, and 160 publick ſtatues. | 
Tae cathedral called Sanla Maria del Fiore, is a 


moſt ſuperb building; the outſide cover'd with white, 


black, and red marble ; the pavement, on the inſide, 
is of the ſame beautiful materials, beſides the ſtately 
pillars by which it is ſupported ; and the furniture 
and ornaments are of an aſtoniſhing ſplendor. It was 
begun in the year 1294, while Florence was a repub- 
lick, and in the height of it's proſperity, Arnulpho de 
Cambio being the architect, though the cupola, which 


was not added *till ſome time after, is the work of 


Philippo di ſer Brunaleſchi. In this church are ſhewn 


a great number of relicks highly reverenced; as pieces 


of Moſes and Aaron's rods; ſome ſtones of the holy 
ſepulchre; a fragment of the croſs; a thorn of the 


crown; lips of the ſcarlet robe; the reed; the pillar 


at which our Saviour was ſcourged ; the bones of 


John the baptiſt ; as likewiſe, of St Peter; a piece of 
the chain with which he was bound in priſon; re- 


| licks of St Paul; of James the fon of Zebedee; and 
many others. 


HowEeveR this church cannot boaſt of man 


ſtatues; behind the great altar ſtand Adam and Eve, 
the woman ſomething larger than the man. Here is 


alſo an equeſtrian ſtatue of a heroe and the horſe, ſet- 


ting forward one of his fore-feet, but the two hinder 


on the pedeſtal, which ſufficiently ſhows the {kill of 
the artiſt in the motion of a horſe. The frontiſ- 
Piece over the great door is not finiſhed. The tower 
near it is 180 feet in height, ſquare, and inlaid with 
red, white, and black marble; it is alſo decorated with 
2 great number of ſtatues, ſome of which are greatly 
eſteemed, particularly the Zuccone, or the bald-headed 
man, by Donatello. Not far from it is the baptiſtry, in 

8 the 


and 60000 ſouls. It's churches amount to 182, be. 
ſides 80 convents, 22 hoſpitals, or almſhouſes, like- 


pres 85 


2 


| 96. 
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e. the form of a dome, ſaid to be the very fineſt of the 
court kind. In the time of Paganiſm it is ſuppoſed to have 
been a temple of Mars, but is now dedicated to St John 
the Baptiſt. It is pretty full of ſtatues, and on the 
pavement, among other lines, are the following: 


HE 


L 1 
3% | Quam ſuperat domas hæc tam vates ipſe Fohannes 
Lately Fermoſum templum ſimilis domus eſt fibi nulla 


niture Deſftruet banc ignis dum ſœcula cuncta peribunt. 


"br Ox the ceiling alſo is the following ſample of Mon 


pbo de Kiſh poetry, in the age of barbariſm. | 


4 


A 


which 5 3 

rk of Annus Papa tibi nonus currebat honori * 

8 Ac Frederice tuo quintus monarcha decora 
4 


pieces Viginti quinque Chriſti cum mille ducentis 
holy Tempora currebant per ſecula cunfta manentis 
the Hoc opus incepit lux Maji tunc duodena 

uod Domini noſtri conſervet gratia plena. 


pillar Sancti Franciſci frater fuit hoc operatus 


es of le f | 

5 Ar Jacobus in tali pre cunts arte probatus. | 
. = Tu is church has alſo three braſs doors, on which 
4 


ſeveral hiſtories of the holy Scriptures, and others, are 
man repreſented in baſſo relieve, of incomparable workman- 
3 ſhip, like thoſe of the cathedral church of Piſa. Two 
ere is of them are accounted fo very excellent, that the ce- 
(or. MI lebrated Michael Angelo, than whom there could not 
inder I be a better judge, declared them fit to be the gates of 
ll of Paradiſe, F 5 1 


ontiſ- 


e Dum cernit valvas aurato ex ere nitentes 


In templo Michael Angelus obſtupuit, 


_ Attonituſque diu fic alta filentia rupit, a 
with O A. To N cd 
eatly vinum opus! O Janua digna polo 


_ Ov curioſity was highly entertained.in the church 
* ſelf; eſpecially in the chapel of St Laurence; which 
Vol. I. | H is 
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is an e piece, but not yet finiſhed, though 
it has been begun above a hundred years, and poſſiblß 8 
may take up ſuch another term; for though a great 
number of hands are employed in it, no conſiderable 
progreſs is perceived in the work. It is deſigned for 
the burial-place of all the Great Dukes, whoſe ſtatues il 
are to be placed in niches, with a cuſhion, crown, 
&c. at their feet, and the name beneath, with proper 
inſcriptions; the whole to be performed with all kinds 
of valuable gems, of which we ſee an aſtoniſhing num- X 
ber, placed with admirable ſkill, and variegated in the 
moſt beautiful manner; betwixt each tomb are alſo the 
arms and names of the cities of Tuſcany. | 
UnDEer this chapel is a vault, which is properly | 
the burial-place. Here we ſaw a crucifix between two 
ſtatues, both very beautiful; but the expreſſion of | 
that repreſenting Grief, is really aſtoniſhing : they are 
the work of Michael Angelo, and are to be placed in | 
the chapel, as ſoon as that ſtructure is finiſhed. We 
alſo ſaw a moſt magnificent altar, and the tabernacle 
deſigned for it, in another place, where ſome hands | 
11 were at work on it. 1 
ll HERE is alſo a library chiefly conſiſting of manu- 
| ſcripts of the greateſt value. Yet by what I could | 
obſerve, the eccleſiaſticks are not ſolicitous about con- 
ſulting them. 3 


Taz Annunciata, famous for a curious image of 1 
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| f the Virgin Mary is locked up; and the Great Duke is ©" 
Wh 1 ſaid to keep the key himſelf. I obſerved that this church | oe 
HY 1 is frequented with great devotion by the quality of M 
ſ 1 both ſexes, poſſibly for an auſpicious meſſage concern - © 
1 | ing matrimonial affairs. However, one cannot with- 5 
| 1 out aſtoniſhment behold the ſplendor and multitude 18 
10040 of all kinds of coſtly utenſils and veſtments. 1 fy 
Wal gs FLORENCE is alſo adorned with ſeveral ſuperb pa- * 
wah laces. The Great Duke keeps his court in that called lic] 
| | Pitti, from it's having been built by the Pitti family, | W 


Ii who, when this city enjoyed it's Liberty, were pale 
1 * ag 


4 18 
q * 
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5 and citizens of Florence; the front of it is of a conſi- 
a0 XZ derable length, and has three galleries over each other; 
ble but does not, from it's ſituation, make a grand ap- 

XZ pearance. However it is reported, that ſome of the 


= 3 houles, which at preſent ſtand before it, will be pul- 
wn, led down, At the entrance ſtand the guard of Swit- 
per ers; and within is a quadrangle with a gallery in 
nds front, and on the two ſides. Under the front- gallery 
\m. zs a magnet of a prodigious ſize, in the form of a 
the waſhing-tub: and though it has been burnt, in order 
. to leſſen it's attractive virtue, which is ſaid to have 

looſen'd the iron- work of the neighbouring parts of 
erly | the palace, it ſtil] gives ſufficient proofs of it's being 
3 a loadſtone. Oppoſite to this firſt gallery, is a foun- 


. ; tain continually playing, though it's moſt agreeable 
a, effect is, that it freſhens the air. Round the baſon 


4 in ol this fountain, are ſeveral ſtatues; and likewiſe in 
We | the avenue to it. A mule, in commemoration of it's 
ks great ſervices 1n building this palace, has alſo a ſtatue 
N here, with this diſtich under it, 7 5 
u- Leclicam lapides & marmora, ligna, columnas 

ould Vexit, conduxit, traxit & iſta tulit. 

my. Wr afterwards ſaw the inſide of the palace, the 
e of apartments of the Great Duke, thoſe of the princes, 
* 18 and others, all furniſhed with that delicacy and mag- 
{TY nificence, which might be expected from a prince 


„ of MI whole generoſity is equal to his wealth. We alſo vi- 
a fited the Duke's library, which has abundance of ar- 
ticles very well worth obſerving; as Turkiſh letters, 


a ra written to the Great Duke, and other ſcientifical and 
I philoſophical manuſcripts; and particularly, the origi- 

nal of the council of Trent. My 
P THE Proteſtant books were all lock'd up from pub- 


lick view, purſuant to a bull iflued for that purpoſe. 
We were here ſhewn a chair, call'd Sedia Volante, in 
2 which 


26 Txavetts through part of Europe, : 
which the Duke, by certain ſprings, is brought up 
from the library, and goes down again at pleaſure. - 


WI alſo ſaw on an eminence near the palace, the ar 
Great Duke's treaſury, which beſides being ſurround- de 
ed by a wall, is in ſome meaſure fortified. We were ol 


told, that the lock of this treaſury was ſo contrived, 
that were a perſon to attempt to open it with a key, 
his deſign would be immediately fruſtrated by a bullet; 
which muſt be a curious piece of machinery. 

Nor far from hence is a round infulated garden in 
a ſmall lake, and in the centre of it a fountain decora- 
ted with fine marble ſtatues. The iſland itſelf is alſo | 
Planted with all kinds of fruit-trees and flowers. The tu 
water-works play in different forms, not only with- 10 

in the iron-work with which the lake is ſurrounded, 3 

but likewiſe without and againſt the door, and on the FF 
bridge leading to the iſland. Betwixt this garden and 
the palace is a moſt delicious grove, with viſto's and 
alleys ; in ſome places embelliſhed with all the inven- 
tions of art; in others growing in a wild luxuriancy; 
and both intermixed with ſtatues; through this walk 
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we aſcended to the caſtle. 5 „ul 
Bur in my opinion, Florence affords nothing ſo FF G 
curious and worthy admiration, as the gallery of an- 27 
tiquities and curioſities, which have been collected | th 
With ſuch care, judgment and expence. Many books lay 
have been expreſsly written on this ſubject, that an exact m 
account would greatly exceed my limits; beſides, one C 
curſory view rather confounds the mind by the mul-- P 
titude of the objects, than enables it to give a regular im 
deſcription of them. All I ſhall ſay of it is, that it th 
conſiſts of two long rooms, communicating with each Zu 
other; and both ſides filled with ancient ſtatues, bu- be 
ſto's, and paintings. I alſo obſerved, that in many ral 
.of. the buſto's the head was faſten'd to the neck or | | 
breaſt. I was told, that the heads were in the night- | of 
time, not without the privity of the Duke, taken Ww | » 
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the publick ſtatues of Rome. I was particularly ta- 
ken with a braſs ſtatue brought hither from Delphos, 
and ſaid to have acted the part of an oracle there, and 
delivered predictions. On the pedeſtal, which is alſo 
of braſs, are theſe words: N 


Ut potui, huc 
. Yew, | 
Delphis et 

Fratre Reiifto, 


I ALso took notice of an unfiniſhed buſto of Bru- 
tus, who headed the aſſaſſins of Cæſar; the reaſon 
tor it's not being finiſhed, is an odd one: 


Dum Bruti effigiem 
Sculptor de marmore ducit, 
In mentum ſcecleris 
Venit, & abſtinuit. 


Hk you ſee the emperors of Rome, and other 
illuſtrious perſonages of both ſexes; the heroes of 
Greece; and multitudes of gods and goddeſſes. Here 
are alſo modern ſtatues, even of our own times, as 
that of the ducheſs of Mazarine, who died in Eng- 
land. On the fide of this gallery are ſeveral apart- 
ments, containing an amazing quantity of all kinds of 
curioſities. The firſt, a collection of maſter- pieces in 
painting; being the portraits of thoſe artiſts who have 
made the greateſt figure in that ſcience; and moſt of 
them done by their own hands, In the ſecond is a ſurpri- 
Zing variety of China; and further on, another cham- 
3 of admirable paintings, curious cabinets, and 
tables. | 1 | 
lx the mathematical chamber we ſaw two globes 
of very extraordinary dimenſions; and a magnet, 
which, we were told, could liſt ſixty pounds; but, 
like the human ſpecies, it ſeems, it's powers are con: 
D 3 ſiderably 
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ſiderably decay'd by age. In another chamber we 
faw an emerald, and two cabinets of amazing work- 
manſhip ; one made at Augſburg, was a preſent from 
the Emperor, and was decorated with a multitude of 
little images of yellow and white amber ; the other 
was made at Florence by a Dutchman of the name of 
Vander Vin. Here alſo were tables inlaid with all 
kinds of gems. But the chamber into which we were 


next conducted muſt be allowed to ſurpaſs all the 
others: it/is crowded with all kinds of curioſities, an- 


cient and modern, little images; and among theſe 
ſome Lares ; admirable paintings, &e. Here I alſo 


had the pleaſure of ſeeing a genuine piece of virgin 


gold, as taken out of the mine; likewiſe a model of 
the diamond, fo much celebrated for it's largeneſs; 
with a thouſand other particulars, Among the mar- 
ble ſtatues, what moſt raiſed my admiration, were the 
beautiful Venus, for it's excellence diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the Venus of Medicis ; and the ſlave, to 
whom the diſcovery of Cariline's conſpiracy was ow- 
ing. 
V. were led through a paſſage, which croſſing the 
ſtreet, joins, as it were, the gallery with the old pa- 
lace. Here we were firſt ſnewn the armory, which 
indeed contains a great quantity of arms and weapons; 
but rather for ſhow than ſervice, moſt of them being 
now grown out of uſe, though doubtleſs they colt 

an immenſe ſum. 5 N 
They ſhew you) likewiſe a part of the plunder 
from a Moorith princeſs, who, in going from Tunis 
to Conſtantinople to be married, was taken by the 
Great Duke's galleys, with ali her riches and retinue. 
The laſt thing we ſaw was the wardrobe ; a ſpacious 
room full.of large deep cheſts, with all kinds of fur- 
niture of ſilver and gold. Here, among other things, 
is ſhewn the golden diadem with which was crown'd 
the firſt arch-duke of the houſe of Medicis. But the 
molt valuable piece is an altar, though not . 
ws | : | made 
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made by Ferdinand I. and intended to be offered to 
the Madonna di Loretto, in caſe he recovered from his 
Z ſickneſs; but he dying before it was compleated, it 
remained with the treaſures of the houſe of Medicis. 

Prox has ſeveral magnificent palaces, as that 
of 2 of Pandolforni, Medici, Riccardi, and others. That 
| 


all 1 might have ſome idea of their inſide, I viſited that 
IC of the Marquis de Riccardi. It is a ſuperb ſtructure, 
the of large free ſtone, But thoſe on the outſide are 
n- XZ wrought in ſuch a manner, that though regular, they 
eſe do not lie uniformly on each other, and hence have a 
o bold appearance. Within is a court with piazzas. 
ZN What I moſt wonder'd at, was two very regular wind- 
of ing ſtair-caſes leading up to the very top of the palace, 
* every part of which abounds with fine paintings, ſculp- 


ture, and magnificent furniture, particularly in the 
he Guarda Noba. Here is alſo a gallery of 2 
by which every perſon of taſte will view with pleaſure. 
©} AFTER this rich a within the city, I 
W- MF went to take a view of the country round about, the 
whole of which has the appearance of a garden. On 


he all ſides, as far as the eye can reach, it is ſo diverſied 
ph with ſeats, palaces, farms, churches, and plantations 
ch of all kinds, that the whole valley in which Florence 
08 ſtands ſeems to be a continued ſuburb. In one of my 
walks J viſited Freſole, which ſtands on two hills. 
I This town, which was formerly powerful, and known 
| by the name of Feſulæ, having tor a long time made 
er head againſt Florence, at laſt ſunk under a ſuperiority 
us of numbers, and was treated with all the rigour of 
he war; which to this day is not forgot at Fre/ole's year! 
Ie. fair, when he is ſure to gain the greateſt applauſe 
wy who can rail moſt againſt the Florentines. Jo this 
r- place you aſcend up a pleaſant paved ſtreet, with 
55 houſes, palaces, and convents, on each ſide. The 
d pavement is of flint, and the remarkable inequality of 
he the ſurface a proof, that anciently this road was much 
ty frequented. At the top of the aſcent are the ruins of 


D 4 a wall, 4 
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2 wall, with which unqueſtionably this place was an- 
ciently ſurrounded. „ 


= 


city ſtood, but melancholy remains only met my eye. 
Within the town, indeed, are ſome paved ſtreets in 


a tolerable condition ; but the inh bitants, as well as 
their houſes, have all the appearance of a miſerable 


poverty. Betwixt theſe two hills ſtands the cathedral, 
which, after this deſcription, cannot be ſupp 1 
very ſplendid one. On one of the hills allo ſtands F< 
a convent of reformed Franciſcans. Here is alſo a ſe- 
minary of Dominicans. The Franciſcans, in the gar- | 
den, have a Belvedere, which commands a raviſning 
proſpect of the delicious valley, the city, and the ſer- | 


pentizing Arno. The hills on which Freſole ſtands are 


very much excavated indiſputably by the ancient in- 
habitants; and I was told, of treaſures being ſome- 

times found there. This is the place alſo, where the | 
grey ſtone, called Pietra forte, is dug, and the foil is | 
every where ſtony. The air of Freſole is famed for | 
it's ſalubrity, and therefore called Aria Feſulana. It 
affords alſo very good wine. Freſole is a biſhoprick, 
with an annual income of 14000 ſcudi. About five 
or ſix Italian miles beyond Freſole, on the road to Bo- 
lagna, is a feat of the Great Duke's, called Pratelino. 
It is a houſe joining to a grove, having on every ſide 
very curious water- works. Beſides the paintings, and 
other rich furniture, here is 2 theatre larger than any 
Florence affords, and very well- decorated; and ac- 
cordingly, this is the place where the Great Duke en- 
tertains his court, with operas and other theatrical 
pieces. 

On the other fide of the city, at the diſtance of 
two ſhort Italian miles, is another palace, or pleaſure- 
houſe, of the Great Duke s, called Poggio Imperial. 
From the city to this palace is a pleaſant regular 
alley, lined on both ſides with gardens and vineyards: 
and at che end of i is the houſe, with a court before 
ä : it; 


I WALK ED over both the eminences on which the 
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A, in the form of an amphitheatre, and embelliſhed 
"Frith ſtatues Within the ſtructure is alſo a quadran- 
ular court with galleries The collection of paintings 
ere is magnificently great, and among them many 
aluable pieces. | 3 | 
W1THo0UT another of the city gates, by the ſide 
Jof the river Arno, ſtands a building belonging to the 
reat Duke, amidſt the moſt delightful rural im- 
Wprovements, called Le Caſine. It is reſorted to for 
eating freſh cream, latte fioreto, or for drinking a 
Iglaſs of wine; and for the entertainment of the com- 
F pany, there is an houſe built on an eminence, the pro- 
ſpect of which adds to the pleaſure of the regale. 
Here the Great Duke's horſes are alſo ſometimes exer- 
ciſed, at the corſi, or horſe-races, which is a favourite 
diverſion of the people. | | 


CHAT. . Yo 


Account of the famous Antonio Magliabechi ; with 
ſome obſervations on the TUSCAN nation in gene- 
ral, and of the ITALIANS in particular, 


T would be improper to leave Florence without 

taking notice of a perſon ſufficiently known in the 
republick of letters; I mean the cel-brated Antonio 
Magliabechi. I was recommended to him in a letter 
from our famous Grævius, which was alſo accompa- 
nied with a parcel of books. When I came to his 
houſe I was aſtoniſhed at a man who lived in ſuch a ſe- 
queſtered and philoſophical manner. His lower rooms, 
which did not exceed two or three, were crowded with 
books, not only along the wainſcot, but alſo on the 
floor, where they were piled up to a conſiderable 
height; that there was not the leaſt place for ſitting 
m down, 
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down, much leſs for walking, except along a narrow 
paſſage leading from one room to the other. 1 

I Aso muſt not forget, that the porch of his 


hy! 


houſe, which had a little covering over it, was, in 


00 


the ſame manner every where ſtuffed with books, as 
far as the projecting of the roof ſecured them from | 
rain; on my going up ſtairs I found one fide of the 
afcent, from the top to the bottom, lined with the 
fame learned furniture. Nor were the upper chambers 
exempted from the load. The perſon himſelf, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of Florence, was dreſſed in black, 
with a waiſtcoat reaching to his knees, with long and e 
wide breeches, and for his outward garment he had a ele“ 
black cloak, which notwithſtanding all it's patches, with 
was not without ſome holes burnt in it. On his head 
he had a large hat, and about his neck an ample band 
in the Florentine faſhion, which was plentifully deco- | 
rated with ſnuff, even to his waiſtcoat and cloak. His | 
linen he uſed to wear *till it fell to pieces. His waiſt- 
coat ſleeves were allo large and open. On one arm he | 
carried a pan, in which was a conſtant fire for warm- | 
ing his hands. His cloaths, indeed, wore the marks | 
of being too nearly connected with it. In ſuch a dreſs | 
this celebrated and eſteemed man of letters, eats on | 
his books, ſleeps on his books, and lives among 
them, When he goes abroad he makes no other ap- 
pearance. All he lives upon is eggs, bread, and wa- 
ter. I obſerved ſome eggs lying in a drawer, toge- | 
ther with ſome ſmall filver and gold coin. And it is 
ſaid, that the ſervants of the nobility and foreigners | 
who viſit him, ſometimes have taken the liberty to ſlip 
their hands among it. Thus this eminent ſcholar 
ſpends his whole time. Some of our company took 
up here and there a book, as they paſſed along, and 
though meerly trifling performances, yet he knew |} 
every one by ſeeing the outſide only. He is librarian 
to the Great Duke, and was complaiſant in ſhewing 
us, not only the library under his care, but likewiſe 
| | procured 
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Frocured us the fight of ſome others in the con- 
Feats. He refuſes to receive any part of his falary, 
that the Great Duke is conſiderably in arrears with 
im. | : 
= Hs correſponds with great numbers of the learned 
nell parts of Europe; and foreigners of the higneſt 
2 ii kinckion account it an honour, if, in their paſſage 
hrough Florence, they are permitted to viſit him. 


bers e has not been known to go out of the city but 
rd. Wwice; once to Freſole; and once to the diſtance of 
ck, ten miles; and the laſt was at the particular inſtance of 

the Great Duke. His courteſy and politeneſs to fo- 


da reigners is. beyond example. He never fail'd to be 
oc with me at my inn every morning, while I ſtay'd at 


nes, - & d 
Florence, converſing with the utmoſt freedom and 

ead | D { 

and candour, and uſing the moſt affectionate expreſſions of 


triendſhip; yet there was no prevailing on him to 
Tis take a meal with us, a diſh of coffee, or ſometimes 4 
iſt. glaſs of wine, chearfully drank to the health of Mr 
he MGrxvius, were the utmoſt we could obtain of him in 
this reſpect. He was at that time about ſixty years 
ks MY of age. | n 
X From the worthy Magliabechi let us proceed to the 


ca IJ Tuſcan nation in general. When I came to Leghorn, 
no the ſight of the people dreſſed in the French modes, 


p- made me almoſt imagine myſelf in my native coun- 
try; and the more ſo, as the Spaniſh dreſs, and man- 
ner of living, were ftill freſh in my memory. 
* Is theſe parts, both in the country and the towns, 
Onmbrilli, as the Italians call them, are in great vogue; 
ip and thoſe of Florence are famed for their goodnels ; 
every one uſes them as a defence againſt the rain, and 
K even when riding on horſeback in the country: The 
d WM very peaſants are not without them. In theſe towns 


* of the Spaniſh) eccleſiaſticks, walking the ſtreets, or 
g ſitting in their houſes, in ſpectacles, a fight that can- 
ſe 4 „ not 


it is not unfrequent to ſee (as I have already obſerved 
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not fail of inſpiring contempt at the affectation of 0% or 
much laborious ſtudy. all 
Ar Leghorn I ſaw a ſpecimen of the manner off 
courtſhip among the vulgar ; the lover, with his ſun- W he 
day s cloaths on, and his rolled up ſtockings, ftood WM wc 
in the ſtreets, addreſſing his liſtening charmer, who pri 
was lolling all the while out of her window; ſo pub- no 
lickly are theſe tranſactions conducted. And indeed, an. 
a young female would ruin her character, were ſhe to no 
admit her lover within doors, or enter into an even- po 
ing chat with him, tte @ tete. Among people of th. 
faſhion marriages are determined by the parents, and I. 


neareſt relations; and *till that time daughters are diſ- WF pr 
poſed of in the convents for education, where they v. 
ferve the Nuns as Minions ; and thus, according to there 
proverb, learn un poco di zeue, & un poco di mal. ch 
Tn E fair ſex here enjoy more liberty than in Spain; 
yet they are not free from confinement; nor can any he 
oung woman go abroad without a To ante, or aunt. pl 
Dometic affairs, even to thoſe of the kitchen, among F 
the Italians, are generally performed by the men. ly 
Above all things, let a foreigner forbear offering ro ti. 
ſalute a young lady; the party to whom the complai- he 
ſance was paid firſt reſents it as an affront offered to MW | 
her, and then, if there is a proſpect of getting money, p 
ſues you for marriage. p 
As to the devotion of the Italians, they are in ge- * 
neral, both ſuperſtitious and ignorant, though to a & 
leſs degree than the Spaniards. However, we do not n 
find among them that exorbitant malignity againſt he- 1 
reticks and foreigners, as in too many other places. þ 
And what I was agreeably ſurprized at was, that in c 
the inns no difficulty was made in providing fleſh for 
foreigners on fridays and ſaturdays; and a gentleman F 
who was juſt come from Rome, and to whom I was f 
expreſſing my ſatisfaction at the indulgence, aſſured 3 
me, that, he had eat fleſh there even on 'Good-F riday, ( 
However, this is more thin an Italian himſelf dare do 0 
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or ſear of the Inquiſition: he may however commit 


all kind of debauchery, provided he takes care not to 


offend againſt the ſovereign and the laws; but ſhould 
he eat fleſh on days of abſtinence, the Inquiſition / 
would immediately take cognizance of it, and im- 
priſon him. But the power of that tribunal does 
not extend to foreigners, with regard to their eating 
and drinking. I have obſerved, that the Italians are 
not ſo infatuated with their images as the Spaniards; 
poſſibly their intention may be rather to ornament 


their churches, than to worſhip of the ſtatues, though 


I do not here include the vulgar, who have a great 
propenſity to idolatry and image-worſhip. As I was 
walking in Florence, I really ſaw a fellow very reve- 
rentially pull off his hat fo the ſtatue of Hercules and 
the Centaur. 

WirTH regard to the ſculpture and beauty of the 
ſtatues I mult own, they have often filled me with a 
pleaſing aſtoniſhment, eſpecially thoſe in the city of 
Florence. Yet, on the other hand, their nudities juſt- 
ly give offence, as they cannot be viewed with ſa- 
tisfaction by a chaſte ſpectator. I cannot conceive 
how it could enter the heart of man to place naked 
ſtztues in churches, for objects of devotion. The young 
perſons of the adjacent villages walk to church as in a 
proceſſion, by couples, hand in hand, the women 
with. their faces expoſed, and their heads curiouſly 
dreſſed atter their manner, but the young men ares 
maſked. The jeſuits do not ſeem to have that power 


in the Tuſcan territories, as in ſome other parts of the 


Roman dominions, though they are ſecretly ſupport- 
ed by the Grand Duke. : | 

Tux Florentines appeared to me of a ſaturnine diſ- 
poſition, though the example of the prince generally 
influences the manners of a nation. Here it ſeems to 


Increaſe that diſpoſition common to the people, the 


Grand Duke himſelf being a rigid devotee, and withal 


7 » 


. inclined to melancholy. On this account the citizens 
8 5 : | of 
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of Florence ſeldom indulge themſelves in diverſions 
enter into familiar converlation with foreigners, or 
ſhew them choſe acts of courteſy common in other 
parts of Italy, but conſtantly ſalute each other wit 
an air of gravity. Poſſibly they ſtill regret the loſs of 
their liberty, and reflect on it with indignation. 
LEGHoRN makes a diſtinguiſhed bgure. i in Europe 
by it's trade, though it is principally carried on by 
foreign nations. The Italian merchants of any impor-| 
tance are generally not their own maſters, but have 
their padrones, that is, nobles, or perſons of fortune, 
who furniſn them with money; and, in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, alſo. protect them. The greateſt part of the 
trade of Florence is carried on by exchange. 
Taz Florentine dialect is difficult to be underſtood, | 
on account of their guttural pronunciation, ſo that a 
r would at firſt imagine they had ſome diſorder | 
in the throat; and yet they uſe the beſt Italian words, 
according to the common phraſe, Lingua Toſcana, in 
Zocca Romana. But the pronunciation at Leghorn is 
plaia and agreeable. I could not help being ſurprized | 
at finding fo great a difference between the climate of | 
Spain and Italy ; for thoſe vegetable productions we | 
had ſome time ago ſeen ripe in Spain; as peaſe and 
beans, for inſtance, were here now only in bloſſom. 
We were indeed told, that this was ſomething ex- 
traordinary, and owing to the ſeverity of the laſt 
winter. 


CHAP. 
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* r with Voyage from LEGHORN, by the /EOLIAN or L1s- 
SANIAN lands to MESSINA in SICILY ; with 
obſervations on that city, it's . citadel, 
| inhabits Se. 


EAVING Leghorn on the firſt of May, we a 
ſecond time paſſed by the iſlands of Gorgona and 


e : Copraia. The former is ſmall, and eight or ten fiſher- 
ff the men's huts all the buildings it contains ; but the an- 
chovies caught here are excellent, and a ſmall barrel 
tood, of them ſells for a piſtole. According to the teſtimo- 
that a nies of writers, this iſland, as well as Capraia, and 
Order other rocks, had each a convent, according to the 
cards cuſtom of thoſe times. 
"pes Taz other iſland called Capri, or Capraia, is about 
'm is a mile in length and breadth ; both of them belong 
rized to the Genoeſe; and the latter, beſides a ſmall town, 


has a caſtle with a garriſon. The ſouth part of 
this iſland faces Corfica, and lies about eight leagues 


-_ which, from it's lofty hills, may be ſeen at a great di- 
. ſtance, the whole iſland being full of rocks and moun- 


laſt tains. It, however, produces excellent wine, which 
finds a good market at Rome. The horſes alſo, and 
hounds here, are greatly eſteemed, but the latter are 
very miſchievous. This iſland is likewiſe under the 
dominion of Genoa, with the title of a kingdom; and 
is the only part remaining of their ancient extenſive 
conqueſts in the Levant, Archipelago, and other parts. 
The Corficans were formerly infamous for robbery and 


murder; but in our times they have ſhewn themſelves 


good ſoldiers, and bear the Genoeſe yoke with violent 
impatience. 
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from it; ſo that we ſoon came in ſight of the latter, 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
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Soo after we paſſed the iſland of Elba, which i 
about twenty miles in circuit, and abounds in iron and 
magnets, which ſo affected the compaſs, that during 
the night our captain obſerved it to fluctuate two or 
three times, though it was quite calm. According to 
Pliny and Strabo, the ore dug in this iſland, after the 
iron has been extracted, being laid in heaps in the 
open air, or thrown into the mine, becomes again 
pregnant with metal, equal to the firſt. 3 
Tux north part of this iſland belongs to the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, and has a pretty town with a har- 
bour, deſended by a ſtrong caſtle, and called Porto Fera- 
ro. But the ſouth part is ſubject to the king of Spain, 
together with a town and harbour, called Porto Lon- 
gone, and ſome fortifications garriſoned by Spaniards. 
But this harbour is not ſo covenient as the former, 
the ſhips in it having often ſuffered from a ſouthweſt 
wind, Here is alſo a place among the mountains cal: 
led Capolira, belonging to the princeſs of Piombino; 
likewiſe the villages San Pietro del Campo, and Rio 
et Porto Feraro, with a ſpring, the waters of which turn 
ſeveral mills; but this ſpring increaſes and decreaſes 
at different ſeaſons of the year. In the ſummer it has 
the appearance of a ſmall lake, but in the midſt of 
winter is almoſt dry. 5 ; 
To the ſouth-eaſt of Cape St Andrea is as a huge 
rock, called Monte Chriſto, on which formerly was a 
ſtately monaſtery of nuns, all of noble extraction; but 
at. preſent only the melancholy ruins of it are to be 
ſeen, the ſtructure having been deftroyed, and the 
nuns expelled by the famous Barbaroſſa. Between this 
rock and the above cape lies another imall iſland, called 
Pianoſa, from it's being low-land, and level. It is 
uninhabited, but horſes are ſometimes: ſent thither to 
graze. The Corſairs alſo commonly touch there for 
Water. LED e ; ; 
| AFTER failing ſome time to the ſouthward. we 
made the iſland of Sardinia, having paſſed a ſmall 
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o Travers through part of Europe, 
In the day we ſaw congeries of ſmoke hovering over 
Theſe iflands like thick clouds. 

IT nx evening before we came in ſight of Strom bol 
we had a great ſtorm, attended with thunder and 
lightning, which obliged us to hand our fails, and lie to 

duting a great part of the night, though the wind never 


roſe to that violence we apprehended, nor was it of 


amy long continuance; but we were ſurprized to find, 
in the morning, every part of the ſhip covered with 
-aſhes, to the depth of a quarter of an inch. Theſe 
aſhes were of a reddiſh colour, and in all probability 
$4 5 from the burning mountains by a whirl- 
win | 
Ox the 14th of May we entered the Faro of Me: 
Ana, and thought ourſelves ſure: of paſſing it that at- 
ternoon; but a ſudden calm prevented us, and in the 
mean time a pilot came on board, and early the next 
morning, while we were between the Calabrian and 
«Sicilian ſhores, we were overtaken by a very ſtrong 
gale, which made us wiſh we were farther om the 
land; but it ſoon abated, and we Pee the Faro with 
_ great rapidity. | 
BEING again got into the open ſea off Cape di 
Armi, the wind ſhifted directly againſt us; and on the 
17th of May blew ſo hard, that we were obliged to 
ſtand for Meſſina, where we ſoon arrived, and came 
to an anchor about five o'clock in the afternoon. 
HERE the eye of the ſpectator is entertained with 
« enchanting proſpects from the ſhore of Calabria on 
one hand, and that of Sicily on the other, the country 
on both ſides being covered with elegant plantations, 
The diſtance between the two coaſts is about three 
miles. The ſhore of Sicily is decorated with a great 
number of houſes, interſperſed between the plants: 
tions, but that of Calabria has very few. The latter, 
however, appears a well cultivated, though  moun- 
tainous, country; and at a diſtance > the lite 
town of Reggio. a 
Tat 
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er Tu coaſt on both ſides is mountainous, except a 
20 int of land on the Sicilian ſide, called Faro, which 
oli is level, or low land, but the water very deep cloſe 
nd to the ſhore, ſo that ſhips cannot anchor there, at 
o WH leaſt, without a prodigious length of cable. And 1 
4 of was aſſured, that it was the ſame on the coaſt of Cala- 


bria. Betwixt theſe two coaſts the ſea runs with ex- 
treme rapidity beyond Meſſina, and with an alternate 
motion, like that of ebb and flood. Maſters of Ships 
therefore, attentively watch a favourable opportunity 
of paſſing through it, which is abſolutely impractica- 
ble againſt wind and tide. Beſides the two points of 
land, Faro and Carriddi, have their reſpective in- 
draughts. | 1 
T Es; are the two celebrated capes of Sicily and Ca- 
labria, ſo well known in hiſtory under the names of 


n Schlla and Charybdis. The latter has long ſince changed 
and it's name to that of Faro, and is the point of land on 
* the Sicilian ſide, by which ſhips paſs in coming from 


the Lipari iſlands to go through the ſtreight of Meſ- 
ina. It owes the name of Faro to a light-houfe, 
which formerly ſtood on it's extremity z but having 
been blown down, now ſerves. as a watch-tower for 
pilots. Ir is ſaid, that in ancient times a temple was 
there erected to Caſtor and Pollux; but I rather think 
it was dedicated to Neptune. ©, 

IT is well known, that light-houſes in the ſea are 
called Phari, or Fari; and hence the whole paſſage 
or ſtreight of Meſſina, formerly called Charybdis, is at 
preſent termed the Faro, the common phraſe being, 
to paſs the Faro of Meſſina.” | 

Dix ETI oppoſite to Charybdis, on the coaſt of 


gre BY Calabria, is Scylla, being a whirpool of a very ſtrong 
Lanta: o d | % py = , 15 It 

e, ndraught, and near it, on the continent, is a ſmal 
att BY town till called Sciglio; but I was greatly ſurprized that 


the Meſſinians ſhould hold Faro to be Scylla, and Cha- 
7ybdis a point beyond the town, being the flip of land 
which, extending itſelf beyond Me/inza, forms the har- 

| ; TT bour, 
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bour, having om it the citadel and Lazaretto. On the 
fartheſt point of this ſlip of land is a light-houſe, called 
here Carriddi, and between the Faro, and this Carriddi, 
as it is called, there is a pretty ſtrong current, with 
ſome indraught. | = 

A STRANGER, as he approaches the city of Mef- 
- fina, cannot help being ſtruck with the pompous ap- 
. pearance of this city, the eye every where beholding 
palaces and elegant ſtructures; and on one fide the 
grand citadel, near which is the Lazaretto, and a large 
ancient caſtle. Meffina appears like a magnificent am- 
3 er riſing with great regularity from the fea, 

ing built on the gentle acclivity of a hill. 

In our gradual approach to it we perceived no al- 
teration in the perſpective, except that we began to 
diſtinguiſh more plainly the objects along the wall; 
but when we landed, and entered the city, we ſaw, 
with a ſenſible concern, the decay of this once ſplen- 
did city. We came to an anchor within piſtol ſhot 
of the wall, and moved with one hauſer aſhore ; not- 
. withſtanding which, the water where we dropt our 
anchor was thirty fathom deep, and the bottom rocky. 
The next day having obtained pratica, or leave, ve 
entered the city. — 
Mess ix A, anciently called Zancle, and ſince Meſſa- 
na, is a City of great antiquity, ſtill large in circum- 


ference, and defended towards the ſea by a ſtrong cita- 4 
del, and incloſed towards the land by hills and moun- docu 
tains. The number of inhabitants is computed at 7 
betwixt eighty and ninety thouſand; but this number fuan 


muſt diminiſh with the declenſion of the city itſel, dical 
which ſeems to be inevitable It cannot now be con- 
ſidered as the capital of the kingdom of Sicily, that 
honour belonging to Palermo, as being the reſidence 
of the viceroy. Meſſina is, however, the ſee of al 
archbiſhop ; this iſland having three of theſe prelates Jun 
beſides eight biſhops, " 


My 
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Mix curioſity firſt led ifie to viſit the cathedral, 
which is called Proto-Metropolitana, and dedicated to 
the Madonna della Lettera, or Santa Maria. del Litterio. 
This ſtructure has a moſt ſuperb facade, and a very 
elegant cupola. It is ſaid to have ſtood five hundred 
ears without a roof. In the church are two rows of 
pillars, ſeven of which are incruſted with porphyry, and 
brought, as we were informed, from the temple of 
Caſtor and Pollux, which ſtood on the Faro. On 
each ſide are the ſtatues of the twelve Apoſtles in 
| marble. Over an altar J obſerved a croſs having a black 
image hanging on it; and on the high altar is the ſtatue 
of the Madonna della Lettera, to which great devotion' 
is paid by the populace, as we ſaw by the proceſſions 
of great numbers of pilgrims. Behind the altar, on 
a blue ſtone, in letters of gold, is the following epiſtle 
from the above Madonna. 80%: 


MARIA VIRCO 
JoacniM FILIA, DEI HUMILLIMA 
CHRISTI JESU CRUCIFIXI MATER 

EX TRIBU JuDa, STRIPE DaviD, . 

MkESssANENSIBZUS OMNIBUS SALUTEM 

ET DEI PATRIS OMNIPOTENTIS' 
BENEDICTIONEM, 


Vos omnes fide Magna Legatos ac Nuncios per publicum 
documentum ad nos milſiſſe conſtat Filium noſtrum Dei ge- 
nitum Deum & Hominem eſſe fatemini & in calum poſt 
fuam reſurrectionem adſcendiſſe Pauli Apoſtoli Electi præ- 
aicatione mediante viam veritatis agnoſcentes. Ob quam 
rem Vobis & iꝑſi Civitati benedicimis, cujus perpetua pro- 
tectrix non eſſe volumus. n JA 


AxNOFIIII NOSTRI XXXXI I. IN DIS r. 1. III. Non, 
Juxii Luna XXVII. Fes. V. EX HizgasoLY Mis 
MARIA VIRGO. d. SUP, HOC CHIROGRAPHUM 

APPROBAVIT, | p02 
1 C MAR 
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% Maxx the Virgin, daughter of Joachim, the 
moſt humble mother of Jeſus Chriſt, the crucified 


God, of the Tribe of Judah, of the root of David, 
to all the inhabitants of Meſſina, greeting, and the | 
© Bleffing of God the omnipotent Father. 


«© WHEREAS it appears by a publick inſtrument 


that, in the abundance of your faith, you ſent to 


us meſſengers, and acknowledged our Son begotten 
of God, to be God and man, and that after his re- 
ſurrection he aſcended into heaven. Thus, by the 
preaching of the beloved apoſtle St Paul, embra- 
cing the paths of truth, for which we now bleſs you, 
and the city, and aſſure you of our perpetual pa- 
tronage. 7» 


„ In the year of our Son xxxx11, firſt Indict. 


III. of the Nones of June, Luna xxv11. Fer. v. 
Given at Jeruſalem by the Virgin Mary, who has 
approved this writing.” - . | 


Tu ſtory of this fabulous letter is as follows: The 


Apoſtle St Paul being come to the city of Meſſina con- 
verted the inhabitants to the Chriſtian faith, When 
they firſt heard of. the miraculous birth of our Saviour 
from the womb of a Virgin, who was then living in 
Jeruſalem, they ſent meſſengers with St Paul to ſalute 
the holy Virgin, and to recommend the whole city to 
the protection of this mother of God, who. was plea- 
ſed to anſwer this inſtance of their reſpect with the 
above letter. The tradition adds, that the original 
letter was written in Hebrew by the Virgin's own 
hand, but tranſlated by St Paul into Greek, and fince 
by Conſtantinus Laſcarte into Latin. 

Ix honour. of this Madonna della Lettera, an annual 
feſtival and fair is held on the third of June; and we 
ſaw, whilſt we continued there, preparatives making 


for it in every part of the city, as building of ſcaffolds, 


&c. 
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&c. A great number. of miracles are. alſo. aſcribed 


to this Madonna della Lettera. Yet all that they have 
to ſhew in ſupport of this tradition is the above Latin 
tranflation, having neither the Hebrew original, nor 


even the Greek tranſlation of St Paul. 


On E of the ſides of the ſame ſquare where the ea- 


chedial of Meſfng ſtands, and near which is a 


tower, is decorated with a fountain, and the other 
with a pedeſtrian ſtatue of the late king. The foun- 


tain is encompaſſed with palliſadoes; in the center is a 


pyramid, and round it ſeveral cupids of exquiſite 


workmanſhip ; alſo four river gods, with their ſea- 


horſes, ſphinxs, and repreſentations of ſſome fables in 


Ovid's Metamorphoſes; all which eject great d 
ties of clcar and excellent water. 
Op ros iz is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. king 
of Spain. It is of entire braſs, and placed on a ſquare 
edeſtal of marble, decorated with inſcriptions. It is 
ſurrounded by a wall of marble, and the latter by iron 
palliſadoes. This ſtatue is erected on the ſpot where 
tormerly ſtood the town-houſe of Meſſina, which, on 
account of the laſt rebellion, was razed to the ground, 
not one ſtone being left upon another. The ſtatue it- 
ſelf is defended by a guard, and was made out of a 


bell, called Maria, taken from the tower near the ca- 


thedral ; the inhabitants of Meſſma having, n * 
bell, given the ſignal for the revolt. 
We aſcended an eminence in the city, to view a 


capuchin church and convent, in which are. no leſs 


than 250 fathers; and it happening to be the feſtival 
of the patron of the convent, we were entertained with 
very fine inſtrumental and vocal muſick ; but rhe 
principal performers in the latter were eunuchs hired 


tor that purpoſe. What greatly heightens the plea- 


ſure of this retreat, are two grottos and fountains, the 
waters of which are uncommonly ' pleaſant to the 
taſte. A farther aſcent, through a ſpacious kitchen- 


guden, brought us to a chapel, which commands # - 
Proſpect 
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55 TRAVvELs through part of Europe, 
proſpect: of the whole city, the adjacent ſea, and part 
of the coaſt of Calabria. This convent has alfo an 
elegant garden, where the eſpaliers of orange and le- 
mon-trees are remarkably beautiful. In our return to 
the city we paſſed near a redoubt erected at the foot of 
this hill, and which, in ſome meaſure defends the en- 
trance into the .harbour. 

Aon other ſtructures dedicated to religion, we 
viſited a celebrated nunnery, where the ladies enter- 
tained us with great cheartuineis and civility. The 
Jeſuits are now building a ſuperb church and ſemina- 


ry, and the latter is in ſuch ſorwardneſs as to be capa- 


ble of receiving a few ſtudents. The auditorium, or 
common hall, is remarkably large, and properly de- 
corated. We alſo ſaw, near the harbour, another ſe- 
minary, under the direction of the archbiſhop, who 
being a Theatine, as his predeceſſor alio was, the ſtu- 
dents are chiefly regulars of the Theatine order ; and is 
thence called the Theatine ſeminary. . 

Tu Spedale or hoſpital of Meſſina is alſo well worth 
ſeeing. It conſiſts of a very ſpacious quadrangle, in the 
center of which is a large fountain, but not very curi- 
ous, either for materials or workmanſhip. The ſtruc- 
ture itſelf is regularly built, and has a phyſic garden. 
Round the quadrangle are ſeparate wards for men and 
women. I was aſtoniſhed to find the number of patients 
ſo great; but my wonder increaſed on being conduct- 
ed into a ward of uncommon length, appropriated to 
venereal patients. They offered to ſhew us another 
ward of the ſame dimenſions, filled alſo with patients 
of the ſame kind, afflicted in a higher degree; but we 
declined the offer. The womens wards are inacceſſa- 
ble to men. | ts 2 

MxEssIN A has ſeveral very elegant palaces, particu- 
larly thoſe of the archbiſnop and governor. Oppoſite 
to the laſt is a large plain, on which is a ſtatue of 
braſs, erected in honour of Don John of Auſtria, for 
his victory over the. Turks in the ſea- ght off Le- 
. EE pPanto. 
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panto. The pedeſtal is of marble, with ſeveral appo- 
ſite inſcriptions. Meſſina has alſo a great many hou- 
ſes, which make a grand appearance at a diſtance, but 
on a nearer view the marks of decay are very evident, 
and many of them inhabited by perſons of very indiffe- 
rent circumftances. 1 555 

BuT the moſt elegant part of Meſſina is the long 
row of ſtately houſes fronting the mole. The archi- 
tecture of the whole is the ſame; they are every way 
equal, and beautifully adorned with balconies, and 
lattice-work. This row is called I Theatre, and in- 
deed repreſents an amphitheatre, forming a curve 
along the ſide of the mole. About a century ago the 
viceroy, Philebert Emanuel, duke of Savoy, planned 
theſe buildings, and cauſed the houſes to be erected at 
the expence of private perſons, I counted above 
twenty gates in this row leading from the mole into 
the city, and all of them opening into different ſtreets. 
Near the end of it is the palace aſſigned for the vice- 
roy, and is extended from the mole by means of a 
bridge built for that purpoſe ; but he now generally 
reſides at Palermo. Nor can a ſpectator obſerve, with- 
out concern, the preſent ruinous condition of theſe 
beautiful houſes and palaces ; thoſe ſtructures where, 
tormely, the nobility, and the rich, lived in ſplendor, 
are now inhabited by the loweſt clals. 

On the mole is a marble fountain of exquiſite work- 
manſhip, repreſenting Neptune, ſtretching out his 
hand to reſtrain Scy/la and Charybdis, who are repre- 
ſented as two nymphs, ſitting by his ſide in fetters. 

THE citadel of Meſſina ſhould alſo be viſited by 
every curious traveller. It is ſituated near the Porto 
Franco, in the ſlip of land which projects from the 
Theatro, the outſide of it's walls being waſhed by 
the ſea, and thus forms the harbour. This citadel is 
a piece of modern fortification, and commands both 
the city and adjacent ſea. It has five baſtions, and 
ſeveral outworks, all regular and in good order, the 

5 ramparts 
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ramparts broad and terraced, and fo contrived, that 
the rain water is conveyed into a capacious ciſtern. 
The whole works are well built, and furniſhed with 
cannon, moſt of which are of braſs, but the barracks 
were not finiſhed. The garriſon conſiſted wholly of 
Spaniards, but made no very martial appearance, and 
J obſerved among them not a few ſtriplings, too 
young for ſupporting the fatigues of war. This cita- 
del has two gates, one leading to the city, and the 
other to the Lazaretto. On boch I obſerved the arms 

of Spain oſtentatiouſſy decorated. | 
Tax Lazaretto lies at a ſmall diſtance from the ci- 
tadel, about the middle of the abovementioned ſlip of 
land. Here we ſaw {tveral Tuniſeans and Venetians 
performing, quarantine. —_— more con- 
venient than the ſituation of this building, for ſhips 
- may lie along ſide of it, and deliver their cargoes into 
the warehouſes. Theſe warchouſes are divided into 
ſeveral parts, excellently contrived both tor ſtowing 
and inſpecting the goods. Within the Lazaretto is a 
ſpacious court, where the perſons performing quaran- 
tine are allowed to walk for the benefit of the air. In 
this court is alſo a ſmall chapel, where maſs is celebra- 
ted ; and the whole ſurrounded with piazzas. With- 
out the Lazaretto, great part of which may be ſaid 
to ſtand upon the water, are ſeveral ſalt pans, where 
excellent ſalt is made with very little trouble. On 
the ſhore ſtands the Faro, or light-houſe, and. the ſpot 
on which it is built, is by the inhabitants called 

Cariddi. e e e e 
AT a ſmall diſtance from the Lazaretto,. at the 
point of this ſhp of land ſtands a huge old caſtle, for- 
merly a convent of Greeks, who exchanged it for a 
place on the ſtrand, a little beyond the Faro. This 
caſtle, though built in the ancient manner, having 
been erected in the time of Charles V. may be of 
great ſervice in defending the entrance of the har- 
bour, as it is ſituated at the very mouth of it. Here 
we 
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that MW we croſſed” the mole, and returned another way inta 
tern. the city. 
with Taz ſtrand along the road to the Faro is diverſi- 
\cks MY ficd with the moſt beautiful plantations, and the per- 
y of IM ſpective towards the country terrainated by mountains, 
and. hills, and interjacent vallies, all exuberantly fertile, 
too and decorated with feats and farm-houſes. Here are, 
ta- among a great variety of other kinds, an infinite num- 
the ber of mulberry- trees, cultivated for breeding, ſilk- 
rms worms, which abound here, as on the oppoſite coaſt of 

| Calabria, and ſupport a pretty briſk trade for ſilk, the 
> ci- I greateſt part of which is in the hands of the Meſſini- 
p of ans. Along the ſtrand are alſo ſeveral convents; and, 
ians among others, that already mentioned belonging to 
the Greeks, which we viſited, and found to be a ſpa- 


on- 
hips cious regular building, furaiſhed with all manner of 
into conveniencies. Near it is a houſe, called Paradiſe, 
into before which is a fountain, with the following in- 
710g {cription : 


IS a | 

ran- SITIENTIBUS NAUTIS. 

oo For thirſty Seamen. 

ich- 

Gail AT fone diſtance farther is a circular building, 
nere painted red, with a gallery near the top of it, and on 
On the ground floor a chapel, It was begun by the 
ſpot abovementioned Philebert . duke of bono 
led who delighted in ſuch improvements, and finiſhed by 


his ſucceſſor. From the gallery is an elegant proſpect 


the towards the ſea. On ſeveral parts of the coaſt are the 
for- ruins of ancient ſeats belonging to the Meſſinians, 
ora and ſituated in the midſt of beautiful plantations. 
"his The many fragments of old walls, here ſeem to de- 


plore the former ſplendor of this iſland. 

RivuLETs of freſh water are every wilere ſeen 
along the ſtrand, having their ſource in the adjacent 
mountains ; ſo that *% trees flouriſh down to the ve- 


ry 
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ry edge of the ſea. And this alſo accounts for what 


at firſt ſurprizes the traveller, namely, that the wo- 
men are ſeen along the {hore weſhing their linen. 


They make a. little hole with their hands, and it is | 


immediately filled with freſh water, though ſo very 
near the ſea, | 

Tux inhabitants of Maſſina ſeem to be of a good 
diſpoſition; are very complaiſant, friendly, and fa- 
miliar with ſtrangers. But their misfortunes have 
cauſed a viſible dejection in their behaviour. They 
have ſuffered great loſſes by earthquakes; but much 
greater by the oppreſſions of the Spaniſh government, 
eſpecially ſince the laſt rebellion, as that court terms 
it. Above twenty thouſand perſons are computed to 
have fled for refuge to France; and innumerable 
eſtates to have been confiſcated. The multitude of 
convents is alſo a collateral cauſe of the preſent cala- 
mitous ftate of this country; producing an uſeleſs 
multitude of drones fattening on the labour and eſtates 
of others. 

TE dreis of the Meſſinians is nearly the ſame with 
that of the Spaniards. The men wear a ruff with a 
ſtiff band, a black cloak, a damaſk waiſtcoat, and 
Spaniſh breeches; the women are remarkable for wear- 
ing nothing on their boſoms. The inhabitants of 
Meſſina are fo far excluded from all forts of employ- 
ments both civil and military, that they are ſeldom 
admitted even to be common ſoldiers. So very ty- 
rannical are their Spaniſh taſk-maſters, that it is a ca- 
pital offence for a Meſſinian to carry a kniſe about 
him, | | | 
Tux climate here is good, and the iſland ſufficiently 
fertile in all kinds of fruits ; but few of us could reliſh 
the wine, which is harſh and heady. We were, however, 
told, that ſome parts of the iſland produced wines that 
would pleaſe every palate. And I was aſſured, that 
in ſeveral places the ancient Greek was the vernacular 


language, which I own I could -hardly believe; and 
even 


inland town, 
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even the town of Menzojuſſo was mentioned as one, 
though the oldeſt place now in Sicily is Leontini, an 


Jour that prodigy of nature, the volcano © 
mount Etna, becauſe 1 mention nothing but what I 
have myſelf obſerved ; and the deſtination of the ſhip 
would not allow me to ſatisfy my curioſity in that 


partic ular. 


CHAT VI 


Voyage from MEssINA to the. ARCHIPELAGO 3 
with an account of ſeveral of thoſe iſlands. 


N the 22d of May we left the city and harbour 
of Meſſina, in order to proceed in our voyage 
to the Archipelago, We made, for ſome time, but 
little way, it being an almoſt continual calm. On the 
third day after our departure we were overtaken by a 
violent ſtorm at north-eaſt, which ſoon drove us back 
in ſight of Sicily. | | 
THz wind ſtill continuing at north-eaſt, and the 
rapidity of the curtent carrying us at a great rate, we 
were entirely at a loſs to compute the true place of the 
ſhip; and our captain was ſo greatly miſtaken, that 
on making an ifland, he at firſt thought it was Malta, 
but to his aſtoniſhment ſoon found that the ſhip was 
to the ſouth-weſt of Sicily, and in ſight of Tunis, and 
the ancient Carthage. | 
TRE land which he had at firſt taken for Malta, 
proved two ſmall iſlands called Zimbii, lying directly 
oppoſite to Caps di Bon, or the point of Barbary. We, 
however, kept clear of them; and the ſouth-eaſt 
wind, which prevails there during the ſummer, and 
is providentially appointed for cooling the air, as the 


heats 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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heats here would be otherwiſe inſupportable, car- 
ried us beyond Capo di Bon, by which we eſcaped Mt 
no inconſiderable danger, in having paſſed ſeveral 


ſunken rocks; and ſoon after found ourſelves off the 
iſland of Maretima, lying ſouthweſt of Sicily. 

Tus iſland, together with two others, lying op- 
poſite to Trapane in Sicily, appear like three great 
rocks. They were called by the ancients Sacra, A. 
guſa, and Probantia ; but at preſent Maretima, Fa- 
vagnana, and Levanzo, The firſt lies about thirty 
miles from Trepano, is of a triangular figure, and 
has ſeveral villages, and a good caſtle. The ſecond 
affords excellent paſture for fattening calves ; and 
has alſo the remains of a caſtle. This iſland is ſepa- 
rated from Trapano only by a ſmall channel, in which 
are ſome rocks called Forinici. The third lies twelve 
miles from Trepano, and directly oppoſite to that 
town. 


Wx alſo paſſed by ſome other rocks, called Shergui, 


which have frequently proved fatal to mariners. Af- 
ter this we paſſed the iſland Pantalarea, which lies 


about ninety miles from Maretima. It is well culti- 


vated, and has a village and fort, called by the iame 
name, and in which a conſtant garriſon is kept. Great 
quantities of blackiſh calcined ſtones, and black ſand, 
are found here. In the centre of this iſland is a cavern 
called Foſſa, and on the ſummit of a hill an aperture 
which the inhabitants term Codia Brugiata, the burnt 
tail. At the foot of the higheſt hill in the iſland is 
alſo. another cavern, called Favora, from whence a 


continual noiſe, or bellowing, is, heard. The adja- 
cent ground is full of cracks and fiſſures, and ſo hot, 


as ſcarce to be touched by the hand: through the 


fiſſures a reddifh black vapour continually iſſues. Our 
- Captain informed me, that he: once put in here to 


avoid being taken by an Algerine, and was protected 
by the garriſon of the caſtle, who perceiving that- his 
ſhip was by no means a match for the Algerine, 

ö Pointed 


oppoſed by the Spaniards and Malteſe, 
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pointed their cannon againſt the corſair, and obliged 


him to ſheer off. 


WE next entered the channel of Malta, near the 


mouth of which are three iſlands, called by the Anci- 


ents, lnſule Pelagiæ. The firſt, termed Lampeduſa, is 
about ſeventeen miles in circuit, has a good harbour 
for ſmall veſſels; the water on the iſland is brackiſh, 
and. the land pretty full of woods, Here was former- 


ly a conſiderable village, defended with a good forti- 


fication z but, at preſent, every thing lies in ruins, 
and it's only inhabitant is a French prieſt, called fa- 
ther Clement, who lives in a cave like a hermit, pro- 


bably by way of penance, to atone for the diſorders 
of his life while a pirate, which for many years was 


his occupation. Some part of his proviſions he 
ferches from Malia in a boat, though ſcarce a ſhip 
touches here without making him ſome acknowledg- 


ment. He has alſo made himſelf a garden, and erect- 
ed an altar, where he reads maſs before a ſtatue of the 
Virgin Mary, pretended to be miraculous, - 


CLoss by this harbour is interred, a Turkiſh faint, 
in great repute among the Mahometans, who, on 


paſſing by this iſland, never fail to offer up their 


prayers. This iſland is well ſtocked with rabbets ; 
and produces a certain plant, greatly eſteemed for it's 


virtues in venereal cafes. Not long ſince the merch- 
ants of Merſeilles endeavoured to make a ſettlement 


here, and erect fortifications, ' but were immediately 


Tux ſecond iſland, called Limoſa, is entirely de- 


ſert. Two lofty mountains in it have the appearance, 


at a diſtance, of two ſugar loaves. The third is only 


a rock, and called Mugiaro. At the diſtance of about 


five leagues from hence we had ſight of the ifland of 
Go. The north ſide of it is very rocky; and on 


the hills we ſaw ſome watch towers, built for diſco- 
2 —. 
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WESTERLY winds ſoon brought us before the 
gulph of Venice; and in ſome hours after we diſcover- 
ed the continent of the Morea, together with the iſland 
Sapienza, lying to the fouth of it, but uninhabited. 
The people of the Morea, however, make uſe of it both 


for tillage and paſture. The next remarkable place | 


we had ſight of was Cape Matapan, the celebrated 


Promontorium Tænari of the Ancients. This head-land, 
or promontory, is formed by the junction of two 


chains of mountains, which form the ſea-coaſt of the 
ancient Lacedemon. | 
Tn land between theſe two ranges of hills is called 
Braſſo di Magna, and the inhabitants Magnotti, a 
people ſo diſpoſed to inhumanity as to make it dan- 
erous to land here. Should a ſtranger happen to be 
Eevrized by them, he muſt either ſpend the remain- 
der of his days in a cruel ſlavery, or pay an extrava- 
gant ranſom. They alſo refuſe to pay any tribute to 
the Grand Signior. And though he has ſeveral times 


ſent a regular force againſt them, yet he could never 


ſubdue them. And theſe are the only Greeks who 


have been able to maintain their independency againſt 


the attempts of the Turks. 
THty have a kind of goverment, which ſeems to 
be of the democratical kind; and are a ſagacious, 


active people; but, at the ſame time, ſubtle and ra- 


acious. On this account the neighbouring Greeks 


call the Braſſo di Magna, Great Algiers, They are all 
Pirates by profeſſion, and even moſt of their papa“, 


or clergy join with the reſt in theſe expeditions, and 


receive a tenth part of the booty as church-dues. The 


eccleſiaſticks, who remain on ſhore, live along the ſea- 


_ coaſts, in places formerly called Thyrides, or win- 
dos; they are caves or apartments hewn out of the 
rocks, and repreſent by their number and poſition, a 
row of windows. In theſe caves the papa's have their 


receſſes, and from thence look out for ſhips at ſea; 
and ſhould any be unfortunately ſtranded on the coaſt, 
5 ; they 
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they give notice to the country people, who pillage 
every thing they can lay their hands on. | 

Ta coaſt of the Morea, every where, conſiſts of 
frightful precipices, and barren rocks. But the loſs of 
this country is an indelible blemiſh on the reputation 
of the republick of Venice; eſpecially Napoli di Roma- 
ia; a place almoſt impregnable, tho? at that juncture 
wretchedly neglected. This country, by means of 
it's three fortified towns, Modon, Coron, and Napoli 
di Romania, was as a barrier to them againſt the 
Turks, beſides the advantages of commerce; ſo that 
J may affirm, without any exaggeration, that this loſs 
has greatly leſſened: the republick in the eſteem of the 
the world. It is ſaid, that the Turks carried from this 
country above 60,000 flaves, though they were obli- 
ged afterwards to tend ſome part of them back to till 
the land. Except this laſt calamitous event, the 
Greeks have experienced leſs miſery under the Turkiſh 
government than before; and are even more free with 
reſpect to their commerce, and diminution of im- 
poſts. | 58 9 
W now found ourſelves cloſe under the iſland Ce- 
rigo, ceded by the Turks to the Venetians. It's an- 
cient name was Cythera, or Porphyris, celebrated for 
being the birth-place of Venus and Helen. It lies about 
twenty miles from the coaſt of Morea, and is about 
ſixty Italian miles in circumference: ſituated between 
the capes Matapan and Malea, both on the continent, 
and was anciently conſidered as a barrier to Lacede- 
non; and was a ſafe and commodious harbour for 
ſhips coming from Egypt to Lybia. The Lacedemo- 
many alſo ſent thither annually ſome eminent perſgn, 
in quality both of a judge and commandant ofa 
garriſon, which they conſtantly kept there, till the 
eighth year of the Peloponneſian war, when the iſland. 
was taken by the Athenians. 

IT ſtill abounds in turtle-doves, which the poets 
conſecrated to Venus. Not long ſince the ruins of 
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the city of Menelaus were to be ſeen here, but are now 
diſperſed, together with thoſe of Helen's palace. 
TRE chief place on the iſland, at preſent, is called 
Cerigo, is the ſee of a biſhop, and on the ſummit of a 
rock ſtands a caſtle, whoſe chief ſtrength lies in it's 
ſituation. The town conſiſts of about two or three 
hundred houſes. Beſides the biſhop, the Proto- papa, 
or cbief - prieſt, and ſeveral ether eccleſiaſticks reſide 
here. The ſecond town is Porio di St Nicole, called 
alſo Tina. On the ſouth ſide of the iſland is Porto 
Delfino. The modern Paliopolis is erected on the ſpot | 
where the ancient Cytherg ſtood. In this iſland are 
alſo about fifty villages ; but theſe in general conſiſt 
of only three or four mean huts, or caverns hewn in 
the rocks. The whole iſland is, however, faid to 
contain four thouſand men able to bear arms. The 
land appears to be barren, but is found to produce a 
ſufficiency of wine, corn, oil, and honey, tor the in- 
habitants. Cotton is alſo cultivated here; and it's 
wine is almoſt equal to brandy in ſtrength. But it's 
moſt remarkable commodity is a kind of cheeſe, cal- 
Jed ricotta: It is made of goats milk boiled; and to 
my palate was agreeable enough. 
- In this iſland is a cavern half a mile in length, and 
every where of an equal height: the inhabitants firm- 
believe, that in this cavern St John began to write 
is Revelation; and for this reaſon they have built 
there a manſion for caloyers, or eccleſiaſticks., Near 
two leagues farther is a rock, called by ſeamen, from 
it's figure, Povo, the egg. 
Asour fifteen Italian miles eaſt of Cerigo, and op- ¶ apart 
Poſite to it, lies another ſmall iſland, called Serigo!7o, thoug 
given up alſo by the Tyrks to the Venetians. It is un- kitch 
nhabited, being only an aſſemblage of bare and ſterile here, 
mountains. Near it are two rocks, to which, from grour 
their appearance, ſailors have given the name of warts. Wl and 2 
Off Cer go ſhips are often detained two months betorc Wl tivate 
they caenter the Archipelago. It was our fate alſo ti 
It - WE «x; Wen 
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1 after which the Turks generally aſk for brandy, charts, 


N teleſcopes, &c. 

ee Ox E evening, as we were endeavouring to weather 
Wy the cape, on the iſland of' Cerigo, the wind ſuddenly 
de ſhifted, and drove us northward into the channel 
ed BY which ſeparates that iſland from the continent. This 
0 is à very dangerous place, as one moment a ſhip is 


ot becalmed, and the next in eddy winds, by which ſhe 
e is in danger of being overſet, driven on the capes of 
iſt the continent, or on that of St Angelo, which might 
in much more properly be called cabo diabolo, from the 
0 many ſhips loſt there. We had, however, the good 
he fortune to eſcape with only the loſs of our mainſail, 
c 1 BY which was blown to pieces. 

in. HA vix paſſed this channel, the continuance of 
its the N. E. wind obliged us to put into the harbour of 


it's & Nicolo, on* the ſouth ſide of Cerigo, being the beſt 


al- in the whole iſland. It has alſo a good road, where 
te BY large ſhips may ride pretty ſecure. As ſoon as the 
captain had hoiſted his enſign, a garde de coſte came on 
board tö demand the duties, and our certificate of 
health, to carry it to the commandant for his inſpec- 
tion, We were on ſhore at the ſame time, and deſired 
him to ſhew us the way to ſome village ; but he ſud- 
denly left us, without even giving us an anſwer, The 
commandant lived ſome miles from the place in a de- 
cayed ſquare tower, built on an eminence, and his 
apartment was a ſmall room.not bigger than our cabbin, 
though it ſerved him for a parlour, bed-chamber, 
kitchen, &c. There were no ſuch things as beds 
here, ſome ſlept on matraſſes, and others on the bare 
ground, His ſalary was three piaſters per month, 
and a bit of land near his caſtle, which he might cul- 
fivate for his own advantage. He had enjoyed this 


F 2 poſt 


meet with ſome difficulty here. When a Turkiſh ſhip 
comes up with a Chriſtian in thoſe. parts, ſhe fires a 
| gun as a ſignal for coming on board with their paſs, | 
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ſt a long time; but looked more like a Venetian | 
gondelier than a commander of an iſland. oft 


Over his appartment, in the ſecond ſtory, was a 2h 
terrace, where the common watchmen ſlept; experi- 8 
me 


ence inform'd us of this, for we were obliged to paſs 
a whole night there, between three ruinous walls, and ly: 
nothing to ſeparate us from the canopy of the hea- 
vens, except an old cloak of the captains', which ſer- 
ved us for a quilt. Being now very hungry, and : 


parched with thirſt, we naturally reliſhed whatever w1 
was brought us, though a very indifferent diet, being . 
only eggs, and a kind of biſcuit ſoftencd in water. unh 
Our liquor was Cerigo wine, as ſtrong as brandy, but tim, 
to us had no leſs than the delicious taſte of the fabu- abo 
lous nectar. We propoſed in the morning to viſit the ” 1 
Venetian proveditor, but as our buſineſs was of no deli 
great importance, the badneſs of the road, and the A 
great diſtance we were from his houſe, altered our in- HERR 
enten. 
Accox pixel in the morning we returned on Ml t. 
board, ſeveral Greeks going with us, and among MI '"> 
them the commandant of the gardes de coſte, who 4 th 
came himſelf to fetch our captain's certificate of health, I ne 
in order to tranſmit it to the proveditor; and this ob- IN 
tained us the privilege of walking where we pleaſed in wy 
the country, which indulgence is here called pratica; ran 
but in the Turkiſh dominions they are not ſo careful, 84 
the plague not being ſo much dreaded there. e 
Near the harbour is a Greek chapel, which I at *. 
firſt actually took for a ſhepherd's cot; and even after = Us, 
J entered it, I could form no other idea of it, than a mY 
ſtall for beaſts, till I obſerved a very mean altar, and a oY 
over it a ſuitable painting of Sf Nicolo. At the end 6 80 
of this chapel was a ſmall room with a mean altar, 1 
conſiſting of one large ſtone. Theſe chapels in Greece n * 
are not only places of religious worſhip, but ſerve al- MN 
ſo as receptacles for travellers and their horſes. They Ver H 
4 + indeed r 
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indeed cover one from the heat of the fun, and very 
often no better lodging is to be found. We purcha- 
ſed here ſome proviſions, as ſheep, pigeons, &c. but 
the traveller ſhould provide himſelf with Venetian 
money or paraas, Leghorn piaſires, going here for on- 


ly forty peraas, though worth above fifty; and this 
7 is an advantage, which the inhabitants, when occaſion 
1 offers, are very careful to improve. 
7 Soo aſter our departure, a ſoutherly wind brought 
7 us in ſight of the iſland Milo, which has the appear- 


| ance of two lofty mountains. The air here is ſo very 
8 unhealthy, that it affected us in ſome meaſure all the 
time we were ſight of the iſland, which, however, 


2 abounds with proviſions of the moſt delicate kind, 
he as partridges, turtle-doves, beccafigoes, ducks, &c. 
* delicious fruits, as melons, figs, grapes, &c. and fiſh 
he equally good. It's wine is alſo excellent; and one 
5 pring in particular yields pure and excellent freſh wa- 

ter. The harbour is likewiſe ſafe and capacious. 
on Put the women of Milo, and thoſe of the neighbour- 
_ ing iſland Argentiera, have the worſt character of any 
* in the whole Archipelago, in reſpect to chaſtity. This 


ch land abounds in honey, corn, and wine; but wood 
„b. is ſcarce. They make excellent cheeſe from goats 
mik, and have baths and mineral waters, but are 
ſtrangers to the uſe of them. 
= SAILING a little farther we made the iſland of Ar- 

gentiera, which is by ſome accounted the firſt of the 
Archipelago. It's ancient name was Kimolus, or Ci- 
10/45, and has ſtill an excellent harbour. The next 
land we ſaw was Falconera; but this is only an un- 
inhabited rock, and ſerves as a retreat to the lower 
claſs of pirates. A ſmall diſtance beyond it we paſted 
by another rock, called the beautiful hen. The iſlands | 
of Siphanto, Serphou, Thermia, or Fermia, and Zea, 
we left a little on the right. | 

Tre air of the firſt, namely, Siphanto, the ancient 
Merope, is pure and ſalubrious, and abounds with ID 
£ . Fs "oh 
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the neceſſaries of life, except wine, with which it is ; 
fupplied from Milo. The antient inhabitants were es, 
not advantageouſly diſtinguiſhed for their morals, but ¶ co! 
at preſent they are accounted a good ſort of people. ha\ 
Their commodities are oil, capers, ſilk, (the laſt of ma 
which is very good) cottons, figs, wax, honey, ſtraw 
hats. They trade for a ſmall gain, and deal with ſert 
candour. The women are fo far from practiſing the tog 
arts uſed by thoſe of Milo towards ſtrangers, that ari. 
when they go abroad, their faces, except their mouths ] nal. 
and eyes, are covered. | 

Turk ſecond, Serphou, is not leſs than thirty-ſix | p 
miles in circuit ; but the inhabitants are lazy, and 
conſequently poor; ſo that, beſides one ſorry town, I 
though with an excellent harbour, there is but one Arc 
village, and that very mean, in the whole iſland. cun 
During the time of the Roman emperors it was the BF jace 
place to which malefactors were banifhed. to 1 

THe third, namely, Thermia, or Fermia, anciently | they 
called Cythmos, is not ſuch high land as the other; but ſma 
is well cultivated, and abounds in wine. The ſilk is uſe 
alfo excellent, and forms the greateſt branch of it's retr. 
trade. It's other exportations are barley, honey, wax, A 


wool, cotton, &c. particularly partridges, which are ſtrei 
ſent to other iſlands in coops, and there ſold at the The 
rate of three pence a piece, Their fuel is a kind of cing 
turf, or ſods of earth, with the herbage on them, as gran 
in Picardy. Here are alſo ſprings of good water, and very 
warm baths. | eaſt. 

Tn E fourth and laſt, namely, Zea, or Zios, is by a la: 
Diodorus Siculus called Cos, but different from the ence 
iſland Cos, at preſent called Stanchio, famous for gi- BM harb 
ving birth to Hippocrates, and lies near Rhodes. 
This iſland is very fertile, and induſtriouſly cultiva- 
ted. It abounds in flocks and herds, as allo in a va- 
riety of vegetables. It has oaks, and lead mines, 
and produces large quantities of ſilk. It is particular- 
ly noted for a kind of ſurtouts, made of goats hait, 
. | impene- 
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impenetrable to rain. Near this iſland lies that of De- 
los, formerly ſo famous for it's temple of Apollo, 
concerning which Sper, Wheeler, and other travellers, 
have formed ſo many conjectures, and given ſo many 
magnificent deſcriptions. 

Ix proſecuting our voyage we ſaw on the left a de- 
ſert rock, called S/ George's tree, and alſo 1/ola Longa ; 
together with the iſland Joura, being the ancient Fay- 
aris, whither delinquents were baniſhed ; and Juve- 
nal, ſo early as his time, ſays of it, | 


Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris & carcere dignum. * 


IT is certainly the moſt wretched ſpot in the whole 
Archipelago, and twelve miles the ouſide of it's cir- 
cumference. The inhabitants of Syra, and other ad- 
Jacent iſlands, feed their cattle here, committing them 
to the care of ſome miſerable ſhepherds, to whom 
they juſt allow the neceſſary ſupports of life. The 
ſmall pirates which ſwarm in the Archipelago, often 
ule it as they do the rock of St George's tree, as a 
retreat. 

A FAVOURABLE wind carried us through the 
ſtreight between the iſlands of Andros and Negropont. 
The former is populous, and finely improved, produ- 
cing great quantities of ſilk, wine, and oil; the pome- 
granates, lemons, and citrons, are all excellent, and 
very cheap. The beſt harbour in it is on the ſouth- 
eaſt ſide, and called Gaurio, capable of holding ſafely 
a large fleet, which the Venetians have often experi- 
enced, It lies N. and S. Beſides this, it has another 
harbour for ſmall veſſels, the entrance of which lies E. 
N. E. and is defended by a caſtle. Near this harbour 
is the town where the Venetian nobility reſide; and 
about ten miles from thence is another fortification di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of the upper caſtle. The 
latter was called by the ancients Enbes, and was the 
D dat. I. v. 73. 
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country of Nauplius, the father of Palamedes, who, in 
revenge for his ſon's unmerited death, ordered falſe 
beacons to be placed on the rocks, by which means a 
great number of Greek ſhips, in their return from 
Troy, were wrecked, The waters in the adjacent 
ſtreight was anciently called the Euripus, into which 
a certain philoſopher, according to fome Ariſtotle 
himſelf, is ſaid to have thrown himſelf, out of vexa- 
tion, that he could not account for the flux and reflux 
of it. The cave d' oro, ſituated in, Eubea, is of a | 
great height, and near it is a good harbour; but with- | 
out either town or village. 
TRE capital of this illand lies farther up the coun- 81 
try, and near that part where the bridge forms a com- in tl 
munication with the continent of Greece; {mall velicls N we : 
may paſs under this bridge, and near it is a ow mill betw 
of extraordinary architecture. This country abounds i perly 


in corn, and proviſions are very cheap. The Vene- them 
tians loſt an opportunity that once offered, of making and! 
themſelves maſters of it. One df the commanders A 
made a motion in the council, for attacking the forti- 2n er 
fications which had been raiſed on the bridge, in or- ſome 
der to cut off all communication with the continent; Mccaſt, 


little 
whoa 
ſhelte 


adding, that the city itſelf was weakeſt on that ſide. 
But his advice was rejected, and the other operations 
miſcarried. 


I' E broadeſt paſſige into the Archipelego is be- Ned the 
twixt the abovementioned ilands of Negropont and band 
Andros, but it is impoſſible to get through it with a three 
contrary wind. South of Negropont are, indeed, two four t 
rocks; but there is a ſufficient paſſage with a fair only 


wind. The Archipelago is full of iſlands and rocks; 
of the latter of Which Horace ſays, 


Interfuſa nitentes 
Viles æquora Cyclades. 
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in 

ſe Hah ! yet take heed, avoid thoſe fatal ſeas, 

"A Which roll among the ſhining Cyclades. 

m 

8 And Virgil: 

le | 

5 — . — CSparſaſque per æquor 

ux Cycladas, & crebris legimus freta conſita terris. 
a Lib. iii. Æneid, ver. 126. 


Sy1ps generally lie-to in the night-time, eſpecially 


n- 
n- in the uncertain months of the winter ſeaſon. Here 
cls we allo paſſed the dangerous rocks of Coloiera, and 


between the iſlands of Ipſera and Scio. There are pro- 
perly two iſlands of the former name, though one of 
them only is inhabited; this is, indeed, the largeſt, 
and has ſeveral villages. 

AT laſt we got round the cape called Calaberno, 
2n enormous mountain on the continent, projecting 
ſome diſtance into the ſea. The inhabitants of this 


Or- 
at; Ncoaſt, are reckoned fo very inhuman, that they make 
de. little ceremony of murdering ſuch unfortunate perſons, 


whom the miſeries of ſhipwreck oblige to ſeek for 
ſhelter on the ſhoar. Early in the morning we enter - 
ed the ſpacious gulph of Smyrna, having on the right- 
hand the iſlands of Yourla, or Dorlac. There are 
three of theſe iſlands : the firſt of which is, at leaſt, 
tour times as large as the other, which, indeed, are 
only rocks, ſurrounded with huge ſtones, and owe 
their names to a large country town lying over 
againſt them on the continent, called Yourla, and ſaid 
to have been built out of 'the ruins of the once cele- 
brated city of Clazomene. | 
A LITTLE before noon we paſſed by the water- 
caſtle, ſituated on a point of . low-Jand, which forms 
one ſide of the bay. It is ſo ſlightly built, that a 
8 „ | third 
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third rate man of war might eaſily demoliſh it. Some 
large pieces of cannon are, indeed, mounted on a 
battery even with the water's edge, and which might | 
be once diſcharged ; but being without carriages it 
would take up a great deal of time and trouble to 
load them a ſecond time. Near this water-caſtle are 

| ſome houſes, forming a kind of village: they are on- 
ly one ſtory high, and built of tenacious earth. : 

Tx country at the foot of the mountains is eve- | 
ry where covered with woods, and affords a great deal | 
of diverſion to ſportſmen, eſpecially in ſhooting ſnipes 
among the fens. Ships pay nothing here at their en- 
trance, but at going away a piaſtre, called by the in- 


| habitants caſcaret, when the captain is obliged to go 
l on ſhoar, to produce the governor of Smyrna's paſſ- 
! port, or caſcaret, the fee for which is five piaſtres and 
N a half. | | 


On my landing at Smyrna J was received with great 
| politeneſs and hoſpitality by M. Hochepied, conſul of ¶ temp 
j our nation there, who generouſly offered me his houſe well 
— and table, and introduced me to the moſt eminent ¶ palac 
4 merchants, both of our own and other nations, from Cybe 
" . whom I received great civilities. The moſt remark- MF lick 
| able particulars that fell under my obſervations from be ſh 

| time to time, after I had recovered from the fatigues MM tants 
wt of a voyage, which cannot be conſidered as very of it' 
agreeable, I ſhall make the ſubject of the following 
chapter. | h 
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CHAP. VII. 
Deſcription of the city of SMYRNA, and it's neigh- 


bourkbood ; with ſome antique inſcriptions. and 
objervations on commerce, the office of @ conjul, a 
particular cuſtoms of the women, &c. MX 


HAT the city of Smyrna was originally built, 
as Pliny affirms *, by an Amazon of that name, 
is conſidered as a fiction, though the inhabitants are 
very tenacious of this opinion. Strabo, however &, 
gives us the following pompous deſcription of it. Tt 
was, ſays he, the moſt beautiful and ſplendid city of 
all Aſia Part of it ſtood on an acclivity; but the 
moſt elegant buildings were in a plain, not far from 
the ſea-ſhoar, and over againſt it ſtood the famous 
temple of Cybele. All the ſtreets were broad, ſtraight, 
well paved, and decorated on each fide with ſtately 
palaces, and colonades: and beſides: the temple of 
Cybele, it had others of great magnificence ; a pub- 
lick library, and an excellent harbour, which could 
be ſhut up in caſe of neceſſity ; but what the inhabi- 
tants of Smyrna moſt glory'd in, is the circumſtance 
of it's giving birth to the divine Homer ||. | 
5 WITR 
* L. | 

+ L. XIV. p. 646. | 
| IT is certain, that Homer was in the higheſt eſteem among 
the ancients. Strabo, Lib. xiv, pag. 646. tells us, that the inhas 
bitants of Smyrna, who ſtill inſiſt, that he was born among them, 
erected, after his death, a very elegant temple to him, in which 
they placed his ſtatue. And Varro, de imaginibus, Lib. i. ſays, that 
the inhabitants of Jos, now called Ni, one of the Cyc/ades, though 
by moſt reckoned among the Sporades, paid him divine honours. 
THe learned are not agreed with regard to the time when Ho- 
mer lived, though moſt are of opinion, that it was about the time 
of king So/ojnon; eſpecially Bochart, Canaan, Lib. i. cap. 37. It 
is 2110 a received opinion, that Homer was blind, and that he ac- 
p. | | quired 
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Wirz regard to modern Smyrna, (which differ;|| 
tly from the ancient, and ſtands on another ſpot) i 
is but a ſmall city; the houſes mean, and built on the 
declivity of a mountain. It's caſtle is an old ruinousf 
ſtructure, erected by the primitive Chriſtians, as al 
the buildings in this part of Turkey were. Here ar: 
bazars, baſeſteins, Kanes, or caravanſaries, and other 
edifices for the publick convenience, as in other 
Turkiſh places. Here are alſo ſeveral ſoap-houſes, 
erected by the Grand Vizier, Hala Paſcha, once ſo 
greatly dreaded by the Chriſtians. 
TRE harbour is large and convenient, but the en- 
trance ſomething difficult. Near it are the ruins of 
an old caſtle, formerly built by the Genoeſe. The 
quarter in which the Franks, or Europeans, reſide, is 
much the beſt part of the city, both on account of 
the handſome houſes occupied by the conſuls and 
wealthy merchants, and their ſituation, ſtanding near ¶ ly it; 


he 


the ſhore, having ſtately piazzas running all along V 
ſtran 

_ quired his name from that accident; Homeros, in the Ionic dialect, in th 
legifpiug⸗ being deprived of fight. 5 . not { 
LINY, lib. iv. cap. 12. and Plutarch, in vita Scartorii, pag. e 

373, and in vita Homeri, pag 711, ſays, that he died and was bu- them. 
ried in the iſland of Jos, now No, mentioned above. Some ate Ap 
of opinion, that he periſhed with hunger; others ſay, that he died ſtan: 
through vexation, being unable to ſolve the riddle of the lice. A 


Thus abſurdity is commonly blended with genius, and meanicls he } 
with ſublimity. * tae 


Ir ſeems, that landing on the iſland of Fos, and aſking ſome lage 
fiſhermen who were returning from their work, whether they had gant 
caught any thing, they returned this znigmatick anſwer, All we towa 
have caught we have left behind, and what we could not catch 4 


we have brought with us. By which they meant, that inſtead of 
fiſhing they had been cndeavouring to free themſelves from ver- ide. 
"his. | | | walls 
Homer not being able to ſolve the difficulty, is ſaid to have Accor 
died of grief. The ſuppoſed denunciation of the oracle was, that 
Homer ſhould beware of a riddle.” Which may ſerve to illu- 
ftrate a common obſervation, * That perſons of the moſt ſhining 
_ © abilities, are far from being exempt from falling into the higheſt 
abſurdities . | | 
the 


Fd 
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he quay. Here they have an extenſive proſpect of 
he lea, and ſhips failing at a great diſtance; and in 
ſummer enjoy the refreſhing gales of wind, called Tal- 
hat, without which the heat would be inſupportable. 
or whenever the freſh breezes of this wind abate for 


fer 
t) it 
the 
10059 
all 


are Many time, the inhabitants are ſure to be attacked by 
ther Na malignant fever, little inferũor to the plague. 
ther Mos of the principal merchants have houſes in 


the country, whether they retire in times of peſti- 
lence. I was at ſeveral, and ſometimes croſſed the 
river Meles, which formerly waſhed the walls of Smyr- 
na. This is the ſpot ſo much reverenced as the na- 
tive place of Homer, the nymph Crithers, they fay, 
being delivered of him on it's banks. And thence it's 
appellation, Mele/igenes *, i e. born on the banks of the 
Meles. At ſome diſtance from this river is a ſmall lake, 
called the bath of Diana, from a temple which former- 
ly ftood near it, and was dedicated to that goddeſs. 
We alſo viſited a village, called Cavaclidera; but a 
ſtranger mult be cautious how he ventures too far alone 
in this country, leſt he be ſurprized by robbers, who 
not ſatisfied with pillaging unfortunate travellers, carry 
them off, and exact an exorbitant ſum for their ranſom. 
A practice, of which there are too frequent in- 
ſtances. 5 . | 
ANOTHER village near this, is called Haſtar, where 
the European merchants have ſeveral feats, This vil- 
lage is ſituated in a delightful plain, having an ele- 
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ome 
had g2nt view over Smyrna bay. Beyond the river Meles, 
Sy towards the mountains, lies Bougas, another village, 


where the Engliſh, French, and Dutch conſuls re- 
ide. Among the mountains I obſerved ſome ruinous 
walls, carrying all the marks of great antiquity, and 
according to the inhabitants, are thoſe of Old Smyrna. 
By the way I was ſhewn the Dutch burial-place, in 
which, it muſt be allowed, that many of my country - 
men lie very nobly entombed in marble, covered with 
_ * Epor, in Ariſtot. & Plutarch. in vita Homeri, -- 
the 
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the moſt pompous inſcriptions. In the old city I was 
ſhewn the tree, ſaid to have ſprung from the ſtaff of 
St Polycarp ; and another from the very crutch of tha; 
faint. I alſo obſerved ruins of a circus, where the! 
equeſtrian exerciſes were performed, now almoſt buri- 
ed under the earth. With regard to the grand theatre, 
for which it was anciently diſtinguiſhed, not the leaſt |. 
yeſtiges of it are to be ſeen ; ſo that it is impoſſible to Man 
determine the ſpot where this magnificent ſtructure Mme 
ſtood. 5 | 
. From the mountain on which the caſtle, or citadel, f 
ſtands, is a proſpect that can hardly be exceeded. 
The city, the harbour, the villages, the ſeats, the ri- 
ver, the eminences and plains, fill the eye with an in- n. 
chanting variety. At the entrance of the caſtle gate Meine 
faw the ſuppoſed Amazon's head, much defaced, but ¶ ¶ 12 
very highly valued here; it appeared to me, however, 
that the artiſt was not Praxiteles. On the north ſide, 
over the gate, within an oval, is an inſcription in Smyr 
Greek letters, which was evidently done in the time Młures 
of the laſt Greek emperors. I alſo found on a ſtone, IN 


at the mouth of an oven, the foilowing inſcription : PE * 

f | ave 

—— —  _ mn _ — — — — in th 

IN EXAPIEATO EKT NIAI | when 
OTHNE KATA XKETATANTO& 

N NOMOYE KAI TAE ITAAA. ATT( 


| From another ſtone, near the caſtle, I tranſcribed ENT 
the following, - | 


AKTIAKOE EPMOTENOYC 

YYAHE AMMQANIAOE ATOPAZAQ | 
TO EN EZOPIONTOY ITOTHNE | 
NITPAYHN AIA TQN EN EMYPNH 
APXEINN ITPOEKATEE KEYAEZE © ͤüäů 
KAI TO ETEPON TO EYNE ZETTME 


NON EATTQN KAI EYTTXIA TH AT To 
To? 
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TOT TTNAIKI KAI EHTA HATAH 


. f r vrEI OrrarpT KAI TEKN 
hal OIL ATYTHE KAHTT NI KAI TTA 


AA KAI EKITONOIE KAI AnEAE TEE 
POIE EAYTOY TE KAI TOYTON. 


The walls of ancient Smyrna, are above twelve Ita- 
jan miles in circuit; but were not all built at the 
ame time, ſome parts conſiſting of marble intermix- 
-d with bricks, and thus reſembled nearly thoſe of 
nſtantinople, as will appear in the ſequel. In the 
aſtle are large vaults, ſuppoſed to have been ciſterns for 
reſerving the rain water. Within this fortification is 


an iron gate, leading to that part of it, which, not 
te 1 being totally in ruins, is inhabited. On the ramparts 
but L faw two large pieces of cannon, which are fired at 
ver, ebe time of the Bairam. Theſe are all the particulars, 


thought worth enumerating, in the ruins of ancient 
Smyrna, without having recourſe to vain. conjee- 
cures, 

In our return I viſited the church belonging to the 
Armenians, which is by no means deſpicable. They 
have made uſe of old marbles for that tombs, and have 
in their burial places numberleſs inſcriptions, from 
whence I have ſelected the following. 


AYTOTTIOA . . ANOAEIZFIE IPOEENH 

AETNENOT. AE , IIPOE TON AHMON EYNOIAE KAI 
EN TONANA . . IAIOIE KAI TOIE EKTENNE E 
MEISE. NKOTOE EAYTON EIL TOY ETIIETAE HA 
TPISOE ATNNAE ANAAEAEFMENOY AE KAI KIN 
AX. ANOYE KAI IIPEEBEIAE ITAEIONAE ENIKEN THE 
IEPI AKOINA SIA®@TIMIAE EN TE TAIE APXAIE ꝙ1 
AOAOEIAE ANAL TPESOMENON KAI ITAEIN IENZ 
KAI AIKAINE XPNMENOY THN TE ITPOEEKAE 

TON TQN HOAITQN AIANTHEIN IIOIOYMENOT - 
SIAAN@POIION KAAQE EXONEZ TIN TAT IRE a 
NOTE AE TIMAE TI METHAAAXOTT THILATOAIL 

b 3 | AEAOX» 


bed 


TOr 
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AEAOX®AIINI AHMNI ETESANQSAL A@GHNOAPOT 
XPYEQI ETESANNMI KAI EIKONI XAAKHI ETESANQ 
©HNAI AE AYTON KAITIEE TOY TYMNAEIAPXOY Kai 
TMN NEQN XPYENQI ETESANNQI KAI EIK NI XAAEK HI 
KAI TO TN IJAIAONOMQN KAL Hala N. ypuNl 
ETESANQI KAI EIKONI XAAKHI KAI YIO OT ENI 
THE EYKOEMIAE KAI TON ITAPOENQN XPYEQI 
ETESANNQI KAI EIKONI XAAKHT EHEIAEk KAI Ol 

. . TIKHKOTEE TOYE IEPOYE ATNAT KAI 

.. - » EXNAPXON LEE TOY MHNO®SANTOY KAL 

OI IIATAEYTAI TN TE ITAIAQN KAI EH 

BON IIPOETIOPEYONTAI HMIN BOYAOMENOT 

KAI AYTOI AIA THN TOY IIATPOE TOY METHA 
AAXOTOE IIPOE EAYTOYE EYNOIAN TIMHEAL. 


In a garden I ſaw the monument of the Roman, 
Marcus Fabius, allo in Greek © To gratify the curi- 
ous in ancient inſcriptions, I ſhall add a few, which! 
copied at Smyrna, and the neighbouring parts, though 
ſome of them are very imperfect. The firſt is in the V 
garden of the Dutch conful, under a baffo re/zeve, if ker, 
repreſenting a perſon in a ſitting attitude, and giving deſta 
his hand to another who is ſtanding behind two ſmalle MF whic 


figures. | OT 


Tov TwuToy KATH MATE xi Eg OV BY TO ASHTHEG 
"Avipe na Teepa TEX 0vTa gi — 
| *Aidiuy vu, jira bνοανάiανν αον 
Euoe6tuy © d tvacey i x; ; 
Muna * aroPuivor Tape rx —_ 
Tro rats edv rege c auveridi 
Sethe ov d ations Anjeoxrecs vice Xi 
ArppoxAie TTEX 0:5 * 2 E. 


. 

In the houſe of a certain Greek at Smyrna, called ter, « 
Zacharias, are two ſtatues of women elegantly pet 

tormed, with the MM. inſcriptions : ; 

v 


1. Kul 
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TI 
N 1. K Ag Avoip az xn 11 SD 
K Al 8 Nets nav ons 
KH 2. „1% Via Munoinv rds. 
2¹ .. ig Arrixog 
II | 
O another ſtone I found the following: 
Lo AA II V NAIAIVL I 
OIL KAI GPEMMATI MH AE 
EFEXONOE EZOTYEIAN M 
TE IINAHEAI MHTE AIIAAA 
 TPINLEAI EIAE TIE ATIAAA 
TPIQTLAI EIAE TIE AIIAAAO 
TPINFH ANZEI TN IEK * 
Man, TAYTHE THE EHTTPAH ET 
curi— AINOKEITAI ANTITPAON 
ich! IETO APXEIONTO EN EMTYPNH. 
Jugh | | 
| the Wr1rsT I was here a ſtone was dug up in the mar- 
zev0, BY ket, with feveral others near it, together with the pe- 
ving BY deſtal of a column. On the former was as follows; 
allcr which has ſhared in the deſolation of the Clty : 
. . [vl NE Q KOPOE 
EMTPNAIQN TIOAIE 
TA ONOMATA TQN 
THEE XHMENNN 
KAI TTNEICENENKANT NN 
EIE THN TOY AIMENOE 
OE oo Be 8 
A PHYSICIAN, Who lived near the European quar- 
* er, ſhewed me the next in his own houſe. 
per- | | | ; 
Etgvnowoues ITergog xa rare Ts Evtpparog 
dos Lande xa autos Tlirgos vregiuXnee 
Kaus Vo. I. W aurẽ 


k 
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Curd x 775 TvjaEis 4 XX8 TY pvnois 
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Avis νννννeu¹ AT. Ne Z. 


On a wall, incloſing a Turkiſh burying- place, near 
the Jews quarter, I met with this inſcription : 


Mapues (oro onmes $1oÞarres Iu,ꝛos 
Mod dg xa: Epupyaics 0 To prrnyer 
oy Rare tαν - - - Z HJ 


Axp in the burying - place Rel I read the fol- 
lowing: _. 


TO MNEIMA TOYTO EETIN NOILAIOY ALAIOY TEPTIOT 
EMTP © 
NAIOY BOAEYTOY ITAIAOTPIBOY KAI Q NPOEKEL 
MENOE 
T NEIN Tonoz Or TH AIAMONHE KAIQN 
_ BEBOTAHMAI 55 
Al THE. EHITPACHE THE KEXAPAIMENHE TH 
ENPMNTIPO 
NOHE OTEINO KAHPONOMOI MOY KAI ANEAET@EPOL 
EXONTEE | 
KAI ATTOI AIKAIONTOY TAGHN Al ENTONNHMAT! 
XQPIETOY 
ENTEISENEDKEIN TH ZOPN ENH ETA AEYOHEOMAL 
F 
NERKPON H ETEPAN ETIOEIN ALL OPON T MNHMEIQ 
E 
EAN EHEIZENETKNZIN HApA BEBOYAHMAI H Ell 
ON 
ane KAI Arro: EIL TON SIEKONTON 
. KYPIQN = 
AYTOKPATOPAN AHNAPIA IENTAKIE XEIAIA, Navor 
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Tur Englifh conſul favoured me with one, which 
he copied from a ſquare ſtone, in his own houſe: 


Bil ares Srpotxeion dal Th t ech 
X21 Th gopòô r El TW dapaneiꝶ N 1 
one fU rar ręoc iI, og PHETTT0 
X04TWV editor recen grö 

3 kun Heis Lu x cr gie. TW 

7 auch. * Tos revo aur , vlg id 
au ats Xa 00. | 


1- | 8 
AT ASG HITTXH I 


„ AAMIPNTATH KAI MHTPOTIO 


AEI KAI TPIENEQKOPN, TN TEBAE 
TQNN"KATA TA AOTMATA THE IE 
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| And ona pillar in the burying- place near the vil- ; 


age Adſgilar : 
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0 the a valley by the ſide of the river Meles, about 
300 paces beyond the city, I found the following : 
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DurinG my ſtay at Smyrna I ſaw a kind of pro- 
ceſſion, on account of the converſion of a Greek and 
Armenian to the Mahometan faith. They were ac- 
companied by a great. number of Janizaries, and 
others; and by order of the Cad; all the ſhops were ſhut 
up during the whole day, while the ſeveral companies 
accompanied the proceſſion, except the Jews who four d 
means by bribes to be excuſed from attending. The 
greateſt advantage theſe converts acquire is, to be do- 
meſticks to perſons of diſtinction, and by that means 
may arrive to ſome ſmall degree of preferment in 
this tranſitory world, which both they and their ſupe- 
riors muſt ſhortly leave behind them. RB 
In the country are great numbers of Storks, which 

afford the inhabitants an odd kind of diverfion. They 
place hens eggs in the Stork's neſt, and when tlie 
young are hatched, the male, on ſeeing them of a 
different form from it's own ſpecies, makes a hideous 
noiſe; which calls together a crowd of other Storks' 
hovering about the neſt; and who, to revenge the 
diſgrace which the female has, in appearance, brought 
on her neſt, deſtroy her, by pecking her to death : 
the male, in the mean time, making the heavieſt la-' 
mentation, as if bewailing his misfortune, which obli- 
ged him to have recourſe to ſuch diſagreeable ſe- 
verities. JJJCCCCCTVVVC T GO a be. | 

HRE I alſo ſaw the creature called Cameleon. It 
was found among the ruins of old Smyrna caſtle. 
The creature was pretty large, and I faw it change it's 
colour three ſeveral times, becoming black, green, and 
white : 1t was placed on a piece of red cloth, and of- 
R a G 3 — 
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ten turned, but never aſſumed that hue. Whether 
the creature was too large, and the ſmaller only imi- 


tate this colour, or from any other reaſon, is beyond , 
my philoſophy to determine. With regard to it's 
food, during the eight days it lived with us, I did not 7 
obſerve it to eat any thing, except ſmall- flies, which 7 
it yaught ip in the air with it's tongue. n 
Semper hiat ſemper tenuem qua veſcitur auram A 
EKReciprocat Chamegleon. | 4 
Et mutat faciem varios ſumitque colores ; 6 
Præter rubrum vel candidum, 7 
Sic & adulator populari veſcitur aura 9 ; 
Hianſque cuncta devorat; 5 oc 
Et ſolum mores imitatur Principis atrgs i 
Albi & pudici neſcius. . Ki 
ALC1 A Tus, Emb. LIII. 0 
| Amoxe the diverſions uſed by the 1 at Fe 


Smyrna, and particularly the Engliſh, hunting is one A 
of the principal, and is generally attended with good _ 
ſport. Every one brings his dog, and the conful is 5 
the leader They generally hunt twice a week from 1 
September to March. The ſpot is a delighful plain, lad 
not far from the water-caſtle, and planted With olive- PE 


trees. Near it, at the foot of a hill, are ſprings, the has 
waters of which are ſo hot, that they will boil an egg. 
Here are alſo ruins of a bath, the baſon remaining en- has 
tire; it is ſupplied with two pipes, one of which dil- att 
charges hot water, and the other cold. I was alſo in- the 
SR IM | here anciently ſtood a temple dedicated the 
£O. Apoll L 
| Wren the ſport i is over, the hunters take a repaſt op 
on the ground, under the ſhade of the trees, and healths lity 
circulate amidſt continual huzzas and flouriſhes on but 
the horns ; ang this is three times repeated at drink- foo! 
ing that of the conſul. This manly recreation keeps ken 
up | among, ſociety, and a good underſtanding BY that 


among 
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among the merchants, who otherwiſe are known to 
be too much inclined to envy and jealouſy. 


Mos r of the Dutch trade of the Levant is cattied 
on at. Smyrna ; but at preſent this commerce is greatly 
declined. The chief branch of it conſiſted in the fine 
Lexden cloths, which were in very great repute among 
the Turks, while they were properly made ; but when 
all kinds of flimzy coarſe ſtuffs, came to be export- 
ed hither, their reputation ſoon funk among the infi- 
dels. The Engliſh have acted a wifer part, and ever 
ſince they began to ſend their fine cloths, have kept 
up the reputation of their goods. The French, in- 
deed, who both here, and in other places, exceed the 
other foreigners in number, have ſent hither large 
quantities of Languedoc cloth, and, which they ſell 
cheap. This, conſequently, has proved detrimental 
to the other trading nations; but it was the infanc 
of their manufacture, and the Dutch ſhould not have 
gone into an imitation; the detriment would have 
been of no long continuance; ſuch cloths being uſed 
only for ſervants, and the meaner people. Thoſe of 
any rank clothe themſelves in the Enzlifh manufacture. 
It has even, for ſome time, been a faſhion among thę 
ladies to wear in their own houſes, or Haram, gowns 
made of cloth, inſtead of Perſian ilk. This alone 
has greatly enlarged the ſale of Engliſh cloths. _ 

I CANNOT omit obſerving here, that the Engliſh 
have an advantage above the Dutch, which deſerves 
attention. At the time when the Dutch ſent fine, and 
the Engliſh very coarſe ſtuffs, the duties were paid by 
the bale, in proportion to the value of the/goads. It 
was very equitable that the Engliſh ſhould pay leſs 
than the Dutch, their goods being of an inferior qua- 
lity. | The Engliſh ſoon changed their commodities, 
but found means to continue the duties on the ſame 
footing. A certain Cadi, or judge, having once ta- 
ken this into conſideration, thought it very reaſonable 
that the duty ſhould be Tais; but the Vhgliſh ap. 

| (3 4 8 pealed 
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pealed to Conſtantinople, where, by the dextrous ma- 


preſents,, they gained their cauſe, and the ancient 
compact continues the ſame, as before; and they Kill 
ſend great quantities of their manufactures hither, but 
no coin, that nation finding the great advantage in 
carrying on a trade with the products of their own 
country, viz. tin, cloth, Sc. This commerce is the 
ſource of a very conſiderable and conſtant profit rg 
thoſe who reſide at Smyrna, it being tranſacted without 
any riſk on their parts, acting only by commiſſion; 
that is, they buy and ſell for others, and receive three 
per cent. on all the goods conſigned to them; and the 
ſame on the goods they return. The latter conſiſts of 
Turkey thread, Perſian ſilk, cotton, carpets, drugs, 
and gums, as rhubarb, maſtic, &c. ; | 
_ ForMERLyY the Dutch ſent only a fort of veſſels 
called pinks, to Smyrna. But the Zealanders were ſoon 
convinced, that theſe veſſels were too weak to defend 
_ themſelves againſt the Algerines, and therefore have for 
ſome time employed frigates of thirty guns, or more. 
Tux principal perſon in the conduct of our com- 
merce, which here, as well as in other parts of the Le- 
vant, has been long declining, is the conſul, an officer 
appointed by the States. In the civil cauſes of his na- 
tion he ſits as judge, and is aſſiſted by three aſſeſſors, 
who are always eminent merchants. Theſe gentlemen 
have alſo the care of the company's cheſt, and have 
under them a treaſurer, who is entirely dependent on 
the directors of the company, with a falary of two 
thouſand guilders per annum. But this money might 
be ſaved by following the example of the more frugal 
Engliſh, who always appoint one of their merchants 
treaſurer, and who diſcharges the office three years, 
tho he has but a very ſmall allowance for his trouble. 
THz conſul has alſo a ſecretary, who counterſigns 
all the paſſports, and alſo its as attorney for the 
States. When this office becomes vacant, the conſul 
. Pe . ” # 8 -* © Tegom- 
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ecommendas one of his friends to the directors, and is 
Wcnerally approved of, as the perſon muſt be pretty 
oell known to him, and his character would ſuffer 
reatly if he recommended an unworthy perſon. The 
| — indeed, pretends, that this office is at his diſ- 
poſal; and the directors have actually that power. 
Tris juridical power of a conſul extends only to 
Perſons of his own nation; for ſhould one of the liti- 
Wants be either a Turk, Armenian, or Greek, and 
he other a Dutchman, for inſtance ; the Cad: would 
Make cognizance of the diſpute. And this alone 
Snakes it very dangerous for merchants reſiding in the 
Levant to marry Grecian women, for ſuch merchants 
ommonly loſe their correſpondence. e 

Ix capital affairs, he may, indeed, paſs ſentence on 
malefactor, but the party muſt be ſent to Holland. 
Therę alſo lies an appeal from the conſul to a higher 
court, namely, that of the embaſſador at Conſtanti- 
1ople, he being the head of all the Hollanders in the 
evant. Of this there are ſeveral inſtances. At leaſt 
is was the caſę formerly; and at preſent, as the con- 
ul himſelf told me, if a Hollander thinks himſelf in- 
ured by a ſentence, he may apply to the ambaſſador, 
ho gives him à citation of appeal, by which he can 
Wcmove the cauſe to the tribunal of the Hague; but 
e ſum in diſpute muſt be depoſited in the ſecretary's 
office of the conſul at Smyrna, purſuant to an act of 
he States made in the year 1685. | 

Taz conſul has an annual ſalary of ten thouſand 
zuilders, which is paid him every ſix months, out of 
he common cheſt of the Levant trade; and it is, I 
uppoſe, on this account, that the directors have the 
reſentation, and the States the liberty of chuſing. 
pefides this liberal ſalary, the conſul is not abſolutely: 
ithout perquiſites; as ſix Baraths, or letters patent, 
hich the court preſents him with: and the perſon 
reſented with ſuch a letter, is under the protection of 
ne conſul, is conſidered as a Hollander, is not ſubject 


ta 
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to taxes, and pays no greater duty for his goods thai. 
a real Holler 19 5 5 h I 

THE more wealthy Greeks, Armenians, and even 
Jews, purchaſe theſe letters, at the rate of ſix or ſevaſ 
hundred piaſtres each. 85 

AT Smyrna, the conſul's fon is called Beſede, which, 
in the Turkiſh language ſignifies the fon of a prince, 
or great lord. The Franks ſtile him idluſtriſſimo, which 
is alſo the title of the conſul, and zvluſtriſima, di 
nn dy | 

Ir a conſul, or his lady, are abroad at night, they 
have two flambeauxs carried before them, but the ſon 
of a conſul only one; whereas a merchant muſt be 
content with one or more lanthorns. The French, 
beſides their conſul, have two deputies -from the 
merchants, and are changed every year. The firſt of 
thefe performs, the functions of this office alone, 
and 1s the next perſon to the conſul. In all ceremo- 
nies he leads the conſul's lady; has a raiſed ſeat in the 
church, near that of the conſul; and in cafe of ſick. 
neſs, or abſence, executes his office. He is alſo tres 
furer, but the ſalary of that poſt is only ſixty-ſix pia. 
{tres ; and even out of this he muſt make an enter- 
tainment, which at once ſinks his whole ſalary, and of- 
ten much more; for on theſe occaſions there is an emu- 
lation among the merchants at Smyrna, which makes 
emertainments remarkably expenſive as well as ele- 

ant. The moſt diſagreeable particulars in them are, 

—ç prodigious time we are obliged to ſit at table, and 
the innumerable toaſts that are always given, which to 
perſons who live temperately, and endeavour to ſpend 
their time to the beſt advantage, are extremely dil 
guſting. The firſt deputy, when the year of his cl. 
fice is nearly expired, recommends another to bi 
countrymen, and he is generally approved of; but 
there is no neceſſity for this, the company having 
it in their power to elect another by a majority o 
bows, N as nl Þ | - | 
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Tux Republic of Venice has alſo a conſul.at Smyrna; 
ut he makes a figure greatly inferior to that of other 
Wonſuls. His houſe is very ſmall, and he entirely 
epends on the Baz/e, or Venetian ambaſſador at Con- 
ontinople, to whom alſo he pays two thirds of his ſa- 
ary. The Bayle pays the conſuls interpreter, ſecre- 
ry, &c. whence it may be eaſily interred, that this 
Fonſul makes no very ſplendid appearance. . 

I MusT not here omit ſome ceremonies of reſpect, 
which obtain at Smyrna among the conſuls and 
zrchants. But it muſt be previouſly obſerved, that 
hey were introduced by the tormer, in order to give 
ome luſtre to their characters; which doubtleſs ſtands 
need of ſomething of that kind, for a conſul is in 
ruth only an envoy of merchants ; though it may juſt- 
y be ſaid, that the conſuls at Smyrna are above other 
onſuls, and in one particular, even above ambaſſa- 
lors themſelves; namely, that they are judges over 
heir countrymen. On the other hand, the envoys of 
princes or republics, ſtand in no need of theſe trifles, 
deing ſufficiently raiſed above their countrymen by 
heir poſt and employment. The intention of all 
heſe ceremonies is, to create a kind of diſtance, or 
liſtinction, between a conſul and a private merchant. 
Wren a conſul's lady pays a viſit to a merchant's 
wife, the latter receives her at the outer door, and al- 
lo attends her thither at her return. The conſuls, in 
heir mutual viſits, receive each other in the court be- 
ore their houſes; and if any females are of the party, 
he conſul to whom the viſit is paid, leads the firſt 
lady in rank into the houſe. 3 
In all viſits paid by merchants wives to the conſul's 
lady, they firſt kiſs her hand, and afterwards her face. 
They then take her hand, and lay it on their forehead, 
as a mark of ſubordination. This ceremony is alſo 
performed in publick, after divine ſervice on new- 
ear's day, while coffee, chocolate, &c. is, in the 
nean time, handed round by the ſlaves. Some wo: 
| men 
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men alſo pay the ſame ſubmiſſive homage to tl 
conſul. . 


Tax Dutch at Smyrna have alſo a chaplain with if guit 
liberal appointment, and is nominated by the direc. em 
tors of the Levant company; but the conſul's recom. Mou. 
mendation is of very great weight. He preaches one! 

on tl 


ly on ſunday-mornings; and a Tithe before ſervice be. 
gins the oldeſt merchant waits upon the conſul's lady, 
and leads her to her ſeat in the chapel, and when fer. 
vice is over pays her the ſame reſpect back again. 

The ladies of conſuls have the title of Madam, but 
thoſe of the merchants only Mifreſs. The conſu)s 
and their ladies, even in their own houſes, take the 
upper hands of merchants, and fit at table in arm. 
chairs. The conſuls of France and England, togethe: 
with their ladies, from a conteſt about precedency, ar 
therefore never both preſent at the ſame entertain- 
ment. 

Tur conſuls when they pay a viſit, are attended them 
with their whole retinue, as intepreters, treaſurers, ſe. . to 
cretaries, footmen, &c. When they came to viſit us 
we attended them to the foot of the ſtairs, as they had 
had done us in our viſit to them. In the mean time, 
feveral troubleſome cuſtoms have obtained here; name: 
ly, that at all entertainments the healths are drank Hrg. 
ſtanding, and a loud huzza to each. | 
Wx once accompanied our conſul to the Cadi eh f 
judge, who, though he holds his employment only 
one year, or at fartheſt fifteen months, gains one hun- Mat ce: 
dred thouſand rixdollars, and the conſuls are obliged, allo 
in their turn, to pay a viſit to every new Cadi ; no Preme 
muſt they appear without the expected preſents. 

Wk a conſul makes this viſit in his formalities, 
all the ſhips under his protection in the harbour, boite paint, 
their colours, and fire guns. The ſame is done at h Rmonę 
return, and during the whole time the flag is hoiſted, 
at the conſul's houſe. Our conſul went to the Cadi es 
| houſe on foot, attended by all his domeſticks, and tht 


greatel 
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) th : zreateſt part of his countrymen. The audience-hall 
as very meanly furniſhed for the chief of ſo diſtin- 
ith puiſhed a tribunal, and the conſul fits there alone for 
lire. Home time in an arm- chair, previouſly ſent from his 
om. Mouſe. At length the Cadi appears, attended by an 
5 on. ſſeſſor, and preceded by his vicar. They ſat down 
> be. en the /f, and after mutual compliments, the conſul 
lad, delivered to the Cadi the Grand Segnior's letter of 
compact, deſiring, at the fame time, that he would 
be pleaſed to obſerve the gracious contents of it to- 
ards the Dutch. This was ſucceeded by various to- 
pics of converſation, during which coffee and ſnerbet. 


but 


ſul 
* rere preſented. And after ſpending in this manner 
arm. ſomething more than half an hour, the conſul took. 


is leave, without the leaſt attendance beſtowed on 
him, either by the Cadi, or any one in his name. 

Tuk women, both Turks and others, inſtead of. 
wathing up their infants, as is cuſtomary here, dreſs 


ether 
7, are 
tain- 


mY them only in a light gown, leaving nature at full liber- 
; {ery to direct their growth. And yet it is remarkable, 
Gr u chat crooked perſons are much rarer in Turkey than in 


thoſe nations, who value themſelves upon the know- 
edge of the human body. The women are alſo very 
areful to keep themſelves neat and clean, and for that 
purpoſe frequently make uſe of the bath ; but this ſo 
weakens the elaſticity of their fibres, as to render their 


y had 
time, 
Aame- 
Irank 


i a lleſh ſoft, and often flabby. Corpulency is here in ſuch 
on high eſteem, eſpecially among the Turks; that ſome 
hun- Nat certain times, and with ſuperſtitious ceremonies 
igel wallow a quarter of an ounce of mercury, the ſu- 


preme beauty in all theſe parts being a large fat body, 


3 0 
5 nd prominent breaſts. 


lite Tu E Greek women at Smyrna make great uſe of 
boi paint, which odious cuſtom has alſo got footing 
at ho mong the Franks. This paint, which, is called Sul- 
oifted ma, imparts a beautiful redneſs to the cheeks, and 


gives the ſkin a remarkable gloſs. This is however 
lily diſcovered by chewing a clove, and. breathing; 
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on the perſon's face; which in this circumſtance i 
immediately turns yellow. But this is not the onh|i 
bad conſequence attending the practice; for a conſ. 
derable' quantity of mercury making a part of thi 
paint, the teeth of thoſe who uſe it ſoon ſuffer re 
markably ; and thus for a falſe, they loſe a real beauty 
Greek girls often carry their decorations to a much 
higher pitch, eſpecially on the day of their marriage; 
for they even gild their faces, which is here con 
dered as irreſiſtibly charming. z 

I s8ALL conclude theſe remarks, on the cuſtom;ifi 
of the fair ſex of Smyrna, with obſerving, that wha 
a Frank is deſirous of having one of them for a con. 
cubine, he muſt firſt addreſs himſelf to the Soubaſi 
for a licence, and for which he pays a certain number 
of piaſters; this licence ſecures him, for ſhould am 
one offer-to moleſt him, or intrude on his rights, th: 
Soubaſci would immediately ſecure him, as an offen. 
der againſt the laws of the country; and ſhould he 
happen to be ſurprized in his illegal amour, both the 
gentleman and his miſtreſs, would be exhibited thro 
all the ſtreets of the city upon an aſs, unleſs he 
thought proper to buy off his puniſhment by a round 
ſum of money. | 

THE inconveniences, and viſitations of the city d 
Smyrna, and the neighbouring country, are earth- 
quakes, plagues, and, ſometimes the invaſions of Cor. 
fairs. With regard to the firſt, they are ſo frequent, 
that they muſt be very conſiderable even to merit ob- 
ſervation. Whilſt I was here we had one, however, 
ſo violent, that the houſes, and other buildings, ſhook 
with a frightful noiſe, though without any further 
damage in the city of Smyrna; but in other places i 
cauſed melancholy devaſtations. | 

AE days after ten Algerine corſairs came into 
the harbour, and the crews being permitted to g# 
aſhore, they cauſed at firſt a conſiderable tumult and 
confuſion; which could not fail of filling the os 
1 : | : | wit 
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ich terrible apprehenſions. But it muſt be acknow- 


ce ; 4 deed, in juſtice to the Porte, that as ſoon as the 
01 mplaints reached that city, an order came for them 
＋ depart without delay; and five gallies came to in- 


brce the order, in caſe the Algerines ſhould ſcruple 
T fe- f 0 obey it. | 
aut, Wir regard to the peſtilence, it often rages in 
nul. city, when the conſuls retire to their country 
lage Youſes. The terrible havock it has made in the capi- 
on of this empire is inexpreſſible; nor is a total ceſ- 
tion hardly ever known. 
Auips r all the exuberant delights which the adja-. 
Went country affords, this may ſerve to convince us, 


con nat no part of the world is free from inconveniences. 
1boſtrhe ſafeſt and wiſeſt method therefore is, to conſider 
12 reſent enjoyments as tranſitory, and to let our prin- 


ipal endeavours be, to ſecure thoſe which are perma- 
gent and eternal. | | 
Bzrore I conclude this chapter, I ſhall endeavour: 
o anſwer two queſtions, propoſed by a very ingeni- 
dus and learned gentleman. 

FIRST, Whether there are now any vineyards on 
he coaſt of Smyrna, which produce fruit twice a year, 
s Varro *, who is allowed to have been a perſon of 
he greateſt knowledge among the Romans, ſeems to 
affirm ? This author ſays, Non enim eadem omnia in 
odem agro rette poſſunt (nempè naſci) nam ut alius 
ad vitem appofitus, alius ad frumentum, fic de cete- 


is alius ad aliam rem. Propter eandem cauſam multa 
9 bifera, ut Vites apud Mare Smyrne. i. e. All 
wy things cannot thrive in the ſame manner, in the 
hock ame ſoil ; one is proper for. the vine, another for 
_— corn, another from a product of a different kind. 


* It is owing to the ſame cauſe, that many lands bear 
twice a year, as the vineyards near the ſea of 
* Smyrna,” | | 


1 > SECONDLYS 
Lib. 1, cap. 7. de Re Ruſtic, 
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SeconDLY, Whether any account can be given 
of two idols, hitherto unknown, called in ſeveral an- 


tique inſcriptions, anc 

| A R 5 a Tu 
' AIL MAABAX »} EEAAMANETI, in 

nar 

Jupiter Maabachus, & Selamanes ? are 

| | J 
Wir regard to the firſt queſtion, no ſuch ¶ exp 
vineyards are now to be ſeen here, unleſs we apply ME ſon 
it to a few vines, which during the whole ſum- con 
mer, and part of autumn, *till checked by the Sole 
cold, bud, bloſſom, and bring forth a ſucceſſion of Ml citic 
grapes. And on this account they are diſtinguiſhed BF his 


in the Turkiſh language by the name of Fediweren, Bll beer 
that is, yielding ſeven; and in the Greek π a. of ſi 
Though I am rather inclin'd to attribute the fertility Nas t! 
of thoſe vines to ſome peculiar quality in themſelves, ¶ parts 
than to the ſoil or climate of Smyrna. nour 
As to the ſecond, namely, the two unknown idols 
I muſt frankly acknowledge, that to give a ſatisfacto- Wh — 
ry account of them is beyond my power. The firk 
Jupiter Madbachus, may be placed among the three 
hundred Jupiters mentioned by Tertullian; and as the 
names of the heathen deities are principally derived 
from thoſe of the celebrated patriarchs ; Bacchus 
on account of his diſcovering the method of making 
wine, is ſuppoſed to be Noah, though ſome think 
him to, be the ſun. In my opinion, the name of 
Madbachus may be formed from Madai, the ſon of Ja. 
pbet, and founder of the Medes, and to whom alſo 
the town of Madai, or Hammadan, ſeems to owe it's 
origin, and the diſtorted name of Noah. What 
ſtrengthens this ſuppoſition is, that moſt of the names 
of the gods have been diſſeminated by colonies, and 
primarily in Syria. 

| THe name of the idol 5 1 think, muſt be 
ſought for in the oriental languages, particularly 1 

| e 
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the Arabic, which immediately preſents us with the 
word Sclam (ſignifying peace, health, and proſperity, 
and, is, at this day, the uſual ſalutation among the 
Turks) one of the names of God, for there are many 
in that language, or rather the abſtract of God's 
names; or a name in which the import of all the other 
are included. 
S Bur as the origin of the name is not ſufficient to 
explain the idol Selamenes, except we can find a per- 
ſon called by that name: may I venture, at a weak 
conjectuare, to direct the eyes of the learned to king 
Solomon, who is well known to have built ſeveral 
cities in ria, and about Mount Lebanon, and thence, 
his name, like that of other founders of cities, has 
been remembered with reverence by the ſuperſtitious 
of ſucceeding ages; and in proceſs of time conſidered 
as the name of a deity, and the rather, as in thoſe 
parts, the word Solomon was uſually written and pro- 
nounced Suleiman, and ſince Soliman. 


ive 
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CH AP: IX; 


Journey to Eenesvs. Account of that city, and 
the celebrated temple of Diana; the church of St 
Jobn; and of the ſeveral Greek and Latin in- 


hink 2 

e of /cr1ptions diſcovered in that journey. 

J. Te . 
allo OME gentlemen of the Dutch, French, and En- 


gliſh nations, animated by the ſame curioſity, agreed 
o form a party for that viſiting Epheſus. Our whole 
ompany conſiſted of fifteen horſemen, and five mule- 
ers, with an equal number of mules, for carrying our 
Papgage. We were all dreſſed wholly in the Turkiſh 
nanner, except the turban ; inſtead of which we wore 
Perſian caps, and had our heads ſhaved ; each was 

oi. H armed 
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armed with a Turkiſh ſabre, carabine, and pi. I 
ftols. | : 3 
O x of the company was choſen as Caravan Paſchs, 


7 

or head of the caravan. Another Preveaitor, or ca- f 
terer; a third officiated as chaplain, reading prayers to f. 
us morning and evening. My ſervant was promoted BW e. 
to the office of chiaus, or ſuperintendent of the centi- ot 
nels; whilft another, at times, beat on the tepłi, a m 
kind of Turkiſh kettle-drum. „ 

Tur order of our march was as follows: The Je. it 
nizary, as there is no travelling in this country with- th. 
out one, the interpreter, and chiaus marched a little] 
before; after theſe followed the merchants, with their BW C, 


fervants behind them: Then our baggage, which im- 
mediately preceded ourſelves, that it might not be _ 
furprized. It confiſted of three tents, one for the the 
merchants, another for the ſervants, and a third for He 
the muletiers; kitchen utenſils; and a pillow and oh 
quilt for each perſon. 
We left Smyrna early in the morning, in the be. we 
ginning of April, directing our route towards the vi. beſt 


lage Sedequi, paſſing the river Meles over a ſtone bridge, ] 
commonly called Ponte Caravane. And continuing out 
our journey through gardens and vineyards; and les a ch 
ving the hill on which the old citadel of Smyrna ſtand ii 64; 
on our right-hand, we came to another craggy em. ware 
nence ; then paſſing by the ruins of a huge ancien leavi 
wall, we entered the valley of Budgia, ſo called fron led 
a village of that name, lying on our left. whis 
Tu ruinous wall juſt mentioned, was, doubtlels A 
_ of the ancient city of Smyrna, which extended i ſoon 
ar on this fide, as appears from theſe rudera ; fo tru in a 
the caſtle, or Citadel, on the other ſide of this hl aneth 
commanded a view of the city; whereas, at preſenii this 
the city ſtretches from the foot of the hill on wiuc recepy 


the caſtle ſtands, towards the ſea, and lies on a « 
ſcent. | 8 
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Ix the valley of Budgia we ſaw, on our right hand, 
on the declivity of the mountain, two aquedudts, one 
of which, being the largeſt, and neareſt the city, is 
ſtill in uſe; ; but the other is entirely ruined. On the 
ſame fide; at about an hour's diſtance, we diſcover- 
ed mount Corycus, whole ſummit appears above the 
other mountains in it's neighbourhood. It was for- 
merly ſo famous as a retreat for robbers, that the 
word Coryceus came to ſignify a robber: at preſent it 
it called by mariners the three ſiſters and two bro- 
thers ; and to this day is frequented by Bᷣanditti.“ 

AFTER riding two hours and a half we came to 
Cedegui, a Turkiſh village, ſituated in a delightful 
valley on the right-hand. The Engliſh and Dutch 
merchants have here alſo their country- - houſes, ' and 
thente diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hollandſche Huis. 
Here we had an elegant repaſt prepared for us, after 
which our courteous friends, who had accompanied us 
hither, took their leaves, and returned to Smyrna z 
when we hired a guide to conduct us. the neareſt and 

beſt way to Epheſus. 

Tux day following, at four in the morning, we ſer 
out, and paſſed through the valley of Cedequz, having 
a chain of hills on our right-hand ; and at a ſmall di- 
ſtance we came to a village called Samqui; and after- 
wards to. another, known by the name of Caratſequi, 
leaving on our right-hand, a conſiderable village cal- 
led Foumavaf, Thus we paſſed through this valley, 
which the Engliſh call Long- bunt. 

Ar ſome diſtance farther we croſſed a rivulet; and 
ſoon after paſſed through the village Triander, ſituated 
in a very pleaſant and fertile country; and came to 
another river, which we paſſed, over a bridge. Near 
this river we ſaw a Turkiſh Caravarſera, a kind of 
receptacle near the highways, built by the Turks, 
from a principle of charity, on which I highly va- 
lue themſelves, for the conveniency of travellers, 
where * find ſhelter for themſelves and bcaſts. 

H 2 But 
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But this ſtructure was too ruinous to afford us any 


accommodations. : 1 
One of the abovementioned ſmall rivers, or per- 


haps both, it being very probable that they join at the by 
end of the valley, was the ancient Haleſus, which falls W 
into the ſea near the old city of Colophon. Intus ipſa al 
Colophon, Haleſo affiuente, ſays Pliny *. But ſuch de- al] 
vaſtations have been made by the corroding hand of og 
time, that it would be in vain to attempt diſcovering de 
the place where that city ſtood, though formerly one 4b 
of the thirteen cities of Jon7a. This city alſo con- at 
Teſted for the honour of giving birth to Homer, ac- (cr 
cording to the well known verſe : ; BUY 
Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salami, Chios, Argos, Athene, : 
 IT's cavalry was anciently in ſuch great reputation, Bl © 
that they are ſaid always to have turned the ſcale of a : 
battle; which gave riſe to the proverb, Ailcui rei Co- : 
lopbonem imponere vel addere : that is, to put the finiſh- : 
ing hand to a work, without which it would not be 
compleat. In about two hours we came to a ruinous 1 
aqueduct, extending from the hill on the right, ina Dau. 
direct line through the valley, to an eminence, where 
we obſerved large fragments of ſtone. This aqueduct 
muſt anciently, as far as can be collected from the 
mutilated remains, have been. an arduous work, and 
ſufficiently proves, that a city ſtood there, which, in 
all probability, was a metropolis; tor, continuing our 
road towards the right-hand, nearer to the foot of tic 
mountains, we ſaw, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the former, the ruins of another aqueduct. Ar 
Ar ſome diſtance we entered a very fertile country, * 
in which were ſeveral burying- places, and ſome ver) * ic 
ſpacious ; a ſufficient indication, that formerly there 0 tha 
muſt have been a principal town with ſmaller village any 
about it, but now entirely deſolate z and wore i 5 = 


„Lib. V. cap. 29. 7 
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more melancholy aſpect, from being mixed with theſe 
ruins. In continuing our journey we ſaw, on the left, 
a village called Cirpiqui, and another called Dourbali, 
both ſituated in a large luxuriant valley, but from 
which we turned off to the right, keeping continually 
along the foot of the eminences, the valley being, in 
all appearance, at this ſeaſon of the year, very wet 
and miry; and we found an excellent road along the 
declivity of the mountains, though ſomething farther 
about One of our company, who had been before 
at Dourbali, was ſhewn there the two following in- 
ſcriptions. The firſt was on a ſtone in the Caravan: 
ſera, or common inn, 


- - - MNHME!ON KATEZKETATAN 

- - - - - NIDE MHTPOANPOY KAI TEP 

- - - - - OE MHTPOANPOT EATTOIS KA 
- = = - - KAI FYNAIEIN KAI ATE EAY 

- - - - - ENI AIE AEZEETAI IIQAH 

- = - = - - - ZINTINA ®EINAE. 


Tu E ſecond on a ſtone found in a pit, not far from 
Daurbali. . 


O AHMOE 
MATNON AIONTYEIO - - 
TON FAAYKNNOTOY - - 
FATPI AON AIA TAE 
EK TAAYKNNOE EIE THN 

 MATPIAA EYEPTEZIASE. 


AFTER riding about an hour beyond the ruined 
aqueduct we came to a very delightful river, which 
for ſome ſpace ran along the foot of the mountains ; 
ſo that both ſides form'd an elegant landſkip of a 
country full of vineyards. . On our left hand, as 
far as the eye cquld reach, was one of the moſt deli - 
cious vallies in the world; and ſoon after we had fight 

1 | 
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of the lofty and ſnowy ſummits of the mountains of 
Sipylus and Tmolus. His 

Tu is ſmall river, which by it's beautiful meanders 
greatly heightens the pleaſure of the proſpect, is, in 
all probability, the ancient Phyrites, mentioned by 
Pliny, and which joined the ſtream of the river Cay- 
ſter, not far from the Stagnum Pegaſeum and I am 
the more confirmed in this opinion, from it's fo ſud- 
denly winding away towards the valley, inſomuch 
that we ſoon loſt ſight of it. 


Wxũ continued our journey, by the foot of the 0 
mountains, through ſeveral burying- places, in ſome 
of which we ſaw large ſtones, and pieces of pillars, 
which ſeemed to tell us, that this country was ancient- d 
ly full of villages : and this is the more probable, as 
it is every where fruitſul, and affords, even on the 8 
declivity of the mountains, excellent paſture. 1 
Ar ſome diſtance, on our right, we paſſed near 
the ruins of a caſtle, of conſiderable extent. Here | 
we reſted, and under the covering of ſome trees rega- C 
led ourfelves at dinner, with all the ſatisfaction and | 
pleafure that the moſt ſplendid parlour would have ai- U 
forded us. It was neceflary for us, however, to dil- 
patch our repaſt, in order to reach Epheſus before 
night. | | 5 a | 
x continuing our journey, we left a village on the O 
right among the mountains, and ſoon after had a diſtant It is 


proſpect of the river Cayſter; but before we reached whic 
it's banks we paſſed along ſome hills, on a peak of fide! 
which ſtood a ſmall caſtle, which ſeemed to command form 
a view as far as Epheſus. This, perhaps, was built 
originally for a watch-tower : but at preſent it is un- 

inhabited. | | 
AFTER paſling theſe eminencies we reached the 
banks of the river Cayſter, and had a proſpect of it“ 
meanders, ſerpentizing in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, through the valley. This river was anciently 
— N 8 famous 
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famous for the multitude of it's ſwans. Ovid men- 
tions this particular it in the following verſes. 


Et, que Meonias celebrarant carmine ripas, 


Flumenie volucres medis coluere Cayſtro. 
| Met. Lib. II. v. 252. 


AND again, 


—— — Non illo plura Cayſtros 


Carmina cygnorum labentibus audit in undis. | 
Lib. V. v. 386. 


MAR TIA. allo; 


Sic niger in ripis errat cum forte Cayſtri, 
Inter Ledeos ridetur coruus olores. 


Lib. I. Ep. 84. v. 7. 
Ov1D even calls the ſwan the bird of Cayſfter : 


Utque jacens ripa deflere Cayſtrius ales 
Dicitur ore ſuam deficiente necem. 


Triſt. Lib. V. El. I. v. 11. 


OveR it are two bridges, one of which we croſſed. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the beauty of the road, 
which led us to the foot of the mountains. On each 
ide is a variety of lofty trees, and vines running up them, 
forming a kind of arcade on the top; the ground va- 
riegated with graſs, flowers, and an infinity of beauti- 
ful plants. The ſpectator, who can behold without 
concern, ſo beautiful, ſo fertile, a country, lying 
waſte, and without inhabitants, muſt be inſenſible of 


| the common feelings of humanity. _ 


AT a little diſtance from Epheſus we again crofied 
the river Cayſter, over a ſtone bridge of ten arches, 
lix of which being ſtopped up, the river runs through 
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the others with great rapidity. Thus we left the moun- 


tains on the right-hand, and paſſed over to thoſe on 
the left, from whence we ſoon after had a view of the 
caſtle of Epheſus; and riding on through a very 


fruitful ſpot covered with clover of a great height, 


we at length reached the object of our curioſity, after 
croſſing a track of land, planted every where with 


all the regularity of an orchard, which, in theſe waſte 
parts, not a little ſurprized us. 

IT was evening when we alighted from our horſes, 
and ſeated ourſelves, in the Turkiſh manner, under 
our tents, which we pitched in a paſture-ground near 
Epheſus ; or rather, to ſpeak with more propriety, an 
aſſemblage of Turkiſh cottages. 5 

AFTER ſupper we ſet the watch, and our cha 
made proclamation, that any one offering to approach 
our tents mult expect to be uſed as a perſon coming 
on ſome ill deſign. During the night we were di- 
ſturbed by the diſagreeable howlings of jacka!s, a 
kind of beaſt between the ſize of the wolt and rhe 
common dog ; but their dreadful noiſe more nearly 
reſembles the howlings of the latter. | 
EaRLx in the morning we ſent our preſents to the 
Cadi of Epheſus, reſiding in the caſtle, who imme- 
diately_ſent us a perſon for a guide, with orders to 
ſhew us every thing worthy our attention. We moun- 
ted our horſes, intending immediately to viſit firſt, the 
remains of the famous temple of Diana ; but the road 
was remarkably troubleſome to our horſes, being a very 
deep, clayey ſoil ; and we were detained by the fight 
of ſeveral very ſtately ruins. The firſt was a prodigi- 
ous maſhve edifice, ſituated at the foot of a hill, and 
hewed out of a rock, commonly called the grotto of 
the ſeven ſleepers, of whom tradition has handed 
down to us the following account. About the year 


of our Lord 250, during the perſecution of the em- 
peror Decius, others fay Dioclęſian, ſeven young men 
retired into this grotto, and talling alleep, did 7e 
: 5 i 3 F aw 4 
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wake till about 200 years after, (when Theodgſius the 
ccond filled the imperial throne) and going into the 


the rity drew all the people about them, by expreſſing 
very their aſtoniſhment at the alteration in divine worſhip, 
ght, manners, language, coin, and other circumſtances. 


= Nor far from hence we ſaw the remains of a very 
Wſuperb ſtructure, the gate of which, built in the man- 
ner of a triumphal arch, ſtill retains ſome marks of 
Wir's ancient grandeur. The huge fragments of ſtones, 
moitly ſunk into the ground, make it .probable 
to conclude, that this ſtructure owed it's ruin to an 
earthquake. 55 | 
Tux triumphal arch is eighteen feet in breadth, 
and the wall fourteen in thickneſs. We alſo obſerved 
in it ſeveral ſtones with inſcriptions, but moſt of them 
F inverted, and diſpoſed without any order; which de- 
monſtrates their being placed here in ater time, as they 
Whappen'd to come to hand, poſſibly by the Turks, for 
Frepairing, in the beſt manner they could, the breaches 
that time and earthquakes had occaſioned. The fol- 
lowing confuſed and mutilated inſcriptions we found 
Jon the front and ſides of the gate: 


ACCENSORENSI ET ASIA. 


| In another place, 
TTOTMNHN. 


Arp in another place, 


R. I. IVNIORIS 
5 TOT 


ALSO in another place, 


HIAE VXORIS EIV. . 
N. 


* 
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AND laſtly, on a ſtone, near the arch, 


M. P. VEDI NICEPPI 


VEDIAE PT PAVLI. NR. 
M. 


Wr alſo ſaw over the center of the arch, the itatu« 


of a woman, with the head greatly disfigured. In 
her right-hand is a ſtaff, and the left reſts on her hip. 


Within the gate, on one of the ſides, is an equeſtrian \ 
ſtatue, in the old Roman dreſs, and a ſerpent winding 


itſelf round a tree, and a dog, as it were, barking 
at it. 

_ BeninvD this gate, which is all that remains of the 
large edifice, is a ſpacious plain, both the ſides and 
end of it being terminated with the ruins of ſuperb 


buildings. One of the ſides conſiſted of an arched i | 


building, incloſed both before and behind, and con- 
taining ſeveral large cells, ſeparated from the reſt; 


but all lying in a confuſed heap of ruins. In the middle (i: 


were ſeveral large pillars, and among them one of 
porphyry, but ali lying on the ground, and great part 
of the latter buried under the earth. 

AFTER attentively ſurveying the ruins of this pro- 
digious ſtructure, we were inclined to think it was 
one of thoſe places of exerciſe called by the Romans 
Circus; but by the Greeks Stadium; and that the vaulted 
fides were the places where wild beaſts were kept. 

From this ſtructure we were conducted to the place 
where the celebrated temple of Diana is ſaid to have 
ſtood. Indeed the multitude of thick walls, fragments 
of pillars, and other ruins, confuſedly ſcattered on all 
ſides, though it is impoſſible to aſcertain the form of 
this ſtructure, would not ſuffer us to doubt but this was 
really the place where it formerly ſtood. It is ſuffici- 
ently known, from ancient writers, that this temple 
was built in a marſhy place, in the harbour of Panor- 

mus, 


or ere EEE, 
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1, near a lake, or rather between two lakes, having 
communication with each other; and that it's ſi- 
ation Was between the mouth of the Cayſter and 
pbeſus. | 

THESE circumſtances we found correſponded with 
Wc ſpot we were ſurveying. The ſea was at the di- 
Wance of a full hour's ride before us; the Cayſter lay 
In our right-hand, and on our left a ridge of moun- 
Wins extending to the fea. The extremity of the Jake 
Weaches almoſt to theſe ruins; and I diſcovered a ca- 
Wal, where the water runs from the lake under the 


CCC 


ding Ind temple, in all probability flows into the other lake, 
cing {carer the city. | 


ANOTHER Circumſtance in confirmation of this 
eing the true ſite of the temple is, the vaults under 


and his ancient ſtructure, and which we entered through 
perb very narrow and difficult paſſage, taking with us a 
:hed {Mong rope and lights, that we might not loſe our- 
con- {ſelves in theſe ſpacious caverns. It it aſtoniſhing to 
-eſt ; Ne ſuch maſſive foundations, compoſed of amazingly 
ddle {Marge black ſtones, and interſected on every fide with 


daſſages elegantly contrived. 

THESE ſubterranean paſſages form a kind of laby- 
inth; it is impoſſible to venture far amongſt ſuch in- 
umerable windings and interſections, without the aſ- 
liſtance of a rope, unleſs you would chuſe to ſpend 
he remainder of your days in theſe dark abodes. We 
ound here great numbers of bats, many of which, di- 
urbed by the lights, flew againſt us as we entered 


lace the vaults. The water was at this time very deep, fo 
nave Nhat we could not advance a great way, it being, near 
ents ¶ the entrance, up to our knees. It was pure and lim- 
n all pid, and, as I have already obſerved, was, probably, 
n of Nronveyed from the: adjacent lakes to ſupply the temple. 
was lt is allo to be ſuppoſed, that in ſome parts of theſe 
fici- aults were baths ; which ſeems to be confirmed by 
nple the quality of the water, which is rather tepid than 


* 


cold, 
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cold, having been heated by the ſun befofe it flows h 
to the vaults. x 
SUCH are the remains of that vaſt and celebrats 
temple ; formerly one of thoſe ſtructures termed tif 

wonders of Aſia. The firſt temple was reckoned iſh 
work of the Amazons, and was ſo magnificent and 
ſuperb a ſtruQure, that when Xerxes ordered all th: 
temples of Aſia to be burnt, this alone was ſpare 
But afterwards the wretch Heroſtratus, whole nan 
ought to have been condemned to oblivion, ſet it off 
fire, inſtigated by the vain ambition of perpetuating 
his name, and thus AO the fineſt ſtructure | ug 
the world. | Was it 
TH1s conflagration happened the ſame "ON in 
which Alexander the Great was born at Pella. | 
proceſs of time, when that prince viſited -Ep-e/us, and 
his glory and opulence were increaſed by , his India 
expedition, the rebuilding of this vaſt ſtructure wa 
undertaken, and even with greater ſplendor than be, our 
fore. It was finiſhed.in forty years. Alexander him. 
ſelf contributed largely to it, and even offered to be 
at the whole expence, provided they would ſuffer kin 
to put his name on the building. But the Epheſians ¶neve 
deſirous of evading his demand, anſwered, that it dil they 
not become one god to build a temple to another; has a 
and to give full ſatisfaction to this ambitious monarch, ¶ ſing 
they preſented him with a celebrated picture by Apells, ¶ ſed i 
repreſenting himſelf armed with thunder, like the gol a ciſt 
Jupiter. A 
Tn is celebrated ſtructure was conſidered as of in. ridin 
eſtimable value: it was adorned with one hundred and with 
twenty-ſeven pillars, all ſixty feet high, thirty-ſix ꝗ piece 
which were the work of the celebrated Scopas. The Na ma 

length of the whole edifice was four hundred and 

twenty-five feet, and the breadth two hundred and 

twenty. The reaſon for it's being built on this mar 
ſhy ground, was to ſecure it againſt time, and the in Or 
aun direc 


* 
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WS in. 4 ry of earthquakes, which are very common 1n this 
Fountry. 
brate From hence we croſſed the valley to the foot of 
ed tu he mountains, and every where met with heaps of 
ned i uins ; and near the bottom of the mountain, eſpecially 
It and ear the ſea, we obſerved ſeveral archers, but afford- 
all tea no marks ſuffigient for us to form conjectures with 
pared MWhegard to the ſtructures they belonged to. | 

nam Ripinc from hence towards the city, we obſer- 
it ved, at the foot of an eminence, rear the end of the 
uatingWvallcy where the temple ſtood, large ruins of an am- 
ure ü phicheatre, riſing in a very agreeable manner; and, 
Was it were, to give the ſpectators a view over the whole 
valley in which the temple was ſituated. But at ſome 
diſtance, before we reached theſe ruins, we were ſhewn 
a round ciſtern of a reddiſh-brown marble, called St 
ohn's font. 

HERE the Greeks, and the Roman Catholicks, in 
our company, endeavoured to break off {mall pieces, to 


ht inf 
2. In 
, and 
Indian 
e Was 
in be: 


him. ¶ preſent to their friends as relicks. I muſt own, ſuch 
to bean abſurd ſuperſtition ſenſibly affected me; and I en- 
r him ¶¶deavoured to convince them, that this ciſtern could 
ſ1ans, never have ſerved as a font for St John the Baptiſt, as 


it did they ſuppoſed, nor even for St John the Evangelift. It 
ther; has all the marks of thoſe veſſels uſed here tor preſ- 
arch Wing the oil out of olives, being very ſhallow, and rai- 
pelle, ſed in the middle. Or perhaps it been might have 


a ciſtern of one of the fountains. _ 

Ar ſome diſtance farther we turned off to the right, 
riding along the ſide of a mountain, almoſt covered 
with aſtoniſhing ruins. Here I obſerved a beauriful 
piece of marble on which was this Greek word, cut in 


e god 


of in- 
d and 
ſix of 


The a maſterly manner. 
| and | | 
and ILE PIB AE. 
mar- 9 85 | 
ie in. Ox this mountain, which is very barren, and being 
an Cirectiy oppoſite to the town, ſtood, in my opinion, 


the 


— 
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. „ 
the celebrated church of St John, ſo often mention et 
in hiſtory, as one of the moſt coſtly ſtructures ffi ag 
he 


Epheſus. The memory of this church is preſerve 


in that at preſent ſtanding within the city, but change Wor! 


into a Turkiſh moſque, and of which I ſhall preſently late 
take ſome notice. For on this mountain, now ven the | 
| barren and rocky, was formerly built a church in het a 
nour of St John the divine; but being ſmall, and 
decayed by time, the emperor Juſtinian ordered it ty 
be taken down, and another erected on the fame por. 
And, according to Procopius of Cæſaria, was ſo cap: 
cious and magnificent, as to rival that which he hat 
before built at Conſtantinopie, and dedicated to the 
twelve Apoſtles. | 

I am alſo perſuaded that I faw ſome large ruins d 
this ſtructure; but, the exceſſive heat of the fun 
which was now near the meridian, would not permit 
us, at that time, to gratify our curioſity any farther; 
for we were glad to fly for ſhelter to our tents. 

TowarDs evening we viſited the church common- 
ly called St John ; but it cannot be known from the 
uncertain tradition, whether this ſtructure was dedi- 
cated to the Baptiſt, or the Apoſtle. We were, hon. 
ever, diſappointed in ſeeing it that day, the perfon 
who kept the key being from home, probably hoping 
we would augment his fee; but upon our applying to 
the Cadi, he was very glad, next morning, to oper 
the door, and ſhew every thing to us, for a leſſi 
preſent than we at firſt intended, making this diminu 
tion a puniſhment for his avarice. 

THr1s church and the caſtle, are the only habitabk 
ſtructures now remaining of the magnificent city o 
Epheſus. But the church muſt be ſuppoſed vel 
much altered from it's original form, being turned in 
to. a moſque, It is now ſquare, conſiſting of the 
church itſelf, and the portico, by the Greeks calle 
wewrOr We aſcended to the eaſt door, by a flight 0 
ſixteen marble ſteps, whence we again deſcended 7 
hs anothel 
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another flight of thirteen. At the foot of theſe ſteps is 

res fountain with three cocks, but now dry, as was alſo 
ere the reſervoir itſelf, which is in the Portico. On 
ange both ſides of the door are niches, in which, probably, 
ſenth Witacues or croſſes, were anciently placed. In one of 
the niches, near the door, are the following remains 


ven . e 
* s. Wot a Greek infcription, cut on a ſtone: 


„ and 
it to 
ſpot 
Capt. 
e had 
O the 


One : 


. . N TOIE ITFPIAYTA. IEPIBOAOIE. KAI 
KAITAIE. ENIKEIMENAIE E£OPOIE. KAI 

| 8 
TIN KONIPIOY. POoT OT. KAI TON TEEN .. 5 
TONAKAIL. NEPIAX APTEMEI ZQEIN. 


AND on a looſe mutilated ſtone, lying near the 


_ temple, I found theſe words : 
)erimit 


Aro? 
FOE. GIAOKA 
O TPAMMATET 
AHMOY. TO. B 


ther; 


mon- 
m the 


dedi- IOKATEE THEE 

how- ; 3 =” 

pero Tux portico of this building, together with the 

oping eaſt door, makes a grand appearance, Over the door 
9 


is a long Turkiſh inſcription; but which, to my 
great diſappointment, not one in our company was 
capable of reading. © 0 
W1THIN it are four beautiful columns, of the 
Compoſite order, of white and brown porphyry, ſtand- 
ing in a row, abour thirteen feet in circumference, 
and twenty-four in height. It has alſo two cupola's, 
in one of which ſticks a dart, faid to have ſhot by 


ing to 
open 
lefler 


minu- 


itabk 
ity o 


4 id Tamerlane the Great. The door leading out of. the 
f the church into the portico, is alſo decorated with two 
called ſmall, but elegant pillars of Samos ſtone. | 

>ht 0 Tae inſide of the church is, according to the 
4 b Turkiſh manner, but indifferently furniſhed ; the 


20th floor 


| 
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floor was only of earth, covered with matts, and her 
and there a mean lamp or two. I alſo obſerved- ſome 
inſcriptions on the walls, but ſo greatly defaced as no 
to be legible. The ſouth door of the church wa 
walled up, and againſt it erected the X744/eth, wil 
Turkiſh oratory, where I was ſurprized to ſee the 
fighre of a chalice, and over it that of the hoſt, «if 
conſecrated wafer. On one fide of it was a kind af 
roſtrum, with a flight of ſteps for aſcending it. 

THE portico, or oa, has in the centre, a 
very beautiful fountain of marble ; but at preſent 


quite dry, and ſeveral pillars with their cornices, lie : 
round about. It has alſo a piazza, and the whole IM ſtar 
portico is paved with large ſtones of white marble. and 
Tk whole ſtructure is built of marble, and has 2 Pio 
Noping roof, which, in all probability, was ancient. ver! 
ly covered with lead. There till remains on it a mi- wal 
naret, or Turkiſh turret. It had formerly four doors, pen 
of which the ſouth, as I already obſerved, is walled ſo e 
up, and the north never uſed. We went out through \ 
the weſt door, by a deſcent of fifteen marble ſteps, in ing 
order to wait on the Cad: at the caſtle. By the way, full 
we met with the following defeCtive inſcription : = 
| HY than 
BOTAR : I 
ETEIMH ow. . . part 
OSEAATIO... mer. 
AAOY AEIA... wide 
XG MAILS. - «4 conſ 
K AINE OI. grea 
NHAIAE: A. ſcrip 

1 

TK. 

Au p near it, on a ſmall ſtone, another: 

OT EIAE TIE V 
3 along 
| Ia )/ 


her 
ſome 
wall 
„ oi 


e the 
t, or 


nd off 


e, 1 


eſent 


8, lie 
vhole 
2 


ent- 
1 mi- 
ors, 
alled 
ough 
S, il 
Wap; 


\ 1.50 


has 1 | 
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I a1s0 read the following, near St John's church: 


- - NQONI EES. 
JV... 
EYNTHNIAOE 
EYNKAHTIKON - 
$ÞAABNNTOE ®SAAK 

KIAAOE 

EYNAPXONTA 


Tux caſtle is of very ancient architecture, and 
ſtands on a hill of a circular form; and from hence, 
and other circumſtances, I am inclined to think it the 
Pion, mentioned by Pliny. It affords on all ſides a 
very extenſive and beautiful proſpect. On the weſt 
wall I found a marble buſt of a woman, with a ſer- 
pent over it, and beneath it a Greek inſcription, but 
ſo effaced, that nothing can be made of it. 

W1THIN the caſtle are four reſervoirs, for receiv- 
ing the water of the great aqueduct., This caſtle is a 
full quarter of an hour's walk round, and moſt of the 
people of Epheſus reſide in it, being here much ſafer 
than below. | 

In our deſcent we paſſed through ſeveral large ruins; 
particularly of a remarkably thick wall, which for- 
merly invironed the whole caſtle, but has now many 
wide chaſms in it, and ſome parts of it thrown to a 


g conſiderable diſtance, probably by earthquakes. With 


great difficulty, I read the following words in the in- 
ſcription, under the female buſt abovementioned ; 


ON EINITPONOAILI EIKET 
KAHPON OMINN . 
PONMHE ITAAIAE. 


Wx next viſited the aqueduct, which is extended 
along the left ſide of the * you paſs from Smyrna 


Vo I. I. to 
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to Epheſus, and is ſaid to have had formerly one hun- 
dred and twenty ſquare pillars, of which ſome are {ix | 
feet and a half on each ſide. A few of the arches 
alſo are ſtill ſtanding. The diſtance between the pil- 
lars was thirteen feet and a half. | 7 

Tris aqueduct extends from the north-weſt part 
of the mountains to the caſtle, and, doubtleſs, ſerved 
for conveying water thither, which was thence diſtri 
buted to all parts of the city; but at preſent it is ſo 
ruined, that the lofty arches and pillars ſerve only as 

lace for ſtorks to build their neſts in. 

On theſe arches and pillars are many inſcriptions, 
both in Latin and Greek ; but moſt of them either de: 
faced or inverted ; a ſufficient proof that moſt of them 
formerly belonged to other ſtructures, but placed here 

in modern times, poſſibly by the Turks, both to ſup- 
port the work, and draw hither curious travellers. As 
moſt perſons of learning are particularly deſirous oi 
_— pieces of this kind, I ſhall, ſpecify ſome of 

em. - 7 

Fr RST, On the aqueduct I found the following 
words, though interrupted : 


OTA = - - - - 

HZ IIPQNTHE S 

AI AI. aN A 9140 
EEBAETOY E ETI AN HO Al. 
- AOYKKH TOT TOPKOY AT 
E | BEBYAAN KAI ANTI 

- TON AEIAE KAI AOTIETH 

.- - THE IOAEQNE 
NOIHEAMENON THN ANA 

"ETAEZIN- KK. TAN TAIQNA-. 
A MA | 
KEAAINOY KAI HOMU HI 
MHTPO - - - IOZ AIAIONOTOY EIZ O 
| APXOT 


Os 
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Ox the third arch: 


 ATTOKPATOPA. 
ESEEIQN BOTAH 
- - = 7 TPAMMATEOS, 


ANb over them the following: 


ABEINAN 


On the fifth arch: 


S AATAAAN 

G TAT EPA 

M ATPHAIOT 
ANTQNEINOY GEOT 
K AIL APO S TEBAT TOT 


On the fourteenth only the following letters: 


CC T $L 


SOMETHING lower: 5 


AAPIANON 

TION NI. AYPHAIOT 
ANTQNEINOT 

K AIT APO EEBAETOYC 


Ax D beneath the above, ori an inverted ſtone a 


BAZ TAN H OIAOZEE BAA 
OT TPAMMATEQE Tor 


Ox the fifteenth arch, 


THE KAI METDIZTHS T2 
"8 * ang 
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AND near it: 


| | PROC. | 
- - CAESAR. TRAIANI HADRIANI 
- - C. AD DIOECESIN. ALEXANDP. 
- - IOC. BIBLIOTHECAR. GREC. ET . 
LATIN AB EIIST. GRAEC. PROCOP. LYC, it 


PAMP. GALAT. PAPHI. PISID. PONT. Wn 
PROC. HEREDIT. ET PROC. PRO. bo 
CIAE ASIAE PROC. SYRIAE _ for 
HERMES AVG. LIB. ADIVT | = 
EIVS | me 

H , | fer 

| aſt 

On a ſtone dug out of the ground, in the way w W 
the aqueduct, are theſe words: ” 
me 

THN ITANHTYPIN KAI ATEAEION „ 


KAI EK EXEIPIAE EIL OAONrN“T“ pau 
EIIMNTMON THE OEOT MHNA 
TTXONTA KAI THN APTEMISI 


AKHN KPIEIN KATAETHEANTA 4s 

KAI TA QHMATA TOIEZ ATQNIE "on 

TAIES AYEZHEANTA KAI ANAPI ble: 
ANTAZ TON NIKCKHEYANTQN "Ng 
ANAETHEEANTA ; fa | 

THN TEIMAN ANAETHESANT. ., , = 
$AINIOY SATETOT F 

| TOY EYNTENOTE ATTOY. not 
Nor far from the church of St John is ſtill ſtand- 0 
ing a handſome gate, probably, the firſt, or outward 12 
gate of the caſtle. It is built with ſquare ſtones f _ 
black marble, and decorated with pillars, with a do- 1 
ble wall on the ſides, and the architecture of the who lu 
wlid and elegant. Over it is an hiſtorical piece d 3 


(eculpture, but what the hiſtory is, cannot be difcovere 


YC, 


yay to 


ſtand- 
utward 
nes of 
a dou 
whole 


iece 0 


»ered. 
All 
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All that can be ſeen in it are two dead bodies, a 


horſe, and a crowd of people, who ſeem to make bit- 


ter lamentations; and all finely executed. It were to 


be wiſhed, that ſome ſatisfactory explanation could 


be given of it. In the mean time it is certain, that it 
has no manner of reſemblance to any perſecution of 
the Chriſtians, though ſome have from hence called 
it Perſecution gate; and much leſs can it be applied to 
the deſtruction of Troy, and the dragging of Hefor's 


: body round the city, behind Achilless car; though 
& ſome have imagined this was really the ſubject of it. 


ALL the abovementioned buildings, and the frag- 
ments ſtil] viſible at Epheſus, merit a particular de- 
| ſcription. It is indeed impoſſible to view, without 
aſtoniſhment, the prodigious heaps of ruins, with 
which the ſite of this celebrated city of antiquity is, 
| as it were, covered. Here fragments of churches, - 
moſques, baths ; there thoſe of palaces, houſes, walls, 
cupolas, blacks of marble, porphyry, fragments. of 
pillars, and the like. And among them, great num- 
bers of ſtones, with mutilated inſcriptions, of which 
little or nothing can be made; thoſe I have already 
mentioned will ſerve as a ſpecimen to the lovers of 
this kind of literature. In a word, we ſee here, vaſt 
heaps of Pagan, Chriſtian, and Turkiſh ruins, all 
blended together in one confuſed heap. Here are al- 
ſo ſeveral burying-places, eſpecially Turkiſh ; and to 
ſay the truth, all Epheſus is now no more than one 
open grave. vs | 

IT's inhabitants are all Turks, and live in clay huts, 
not ſo high as a man. They are made of four\ hurdles, 
and covered with boughs, and leaves of trees, with- 
out any maſonry whatever z nor do. the inhabitants 
make the leaſt uſe of the large ſtones and ruins which 
are ſcattered every where around them. 

[ cannorT help obſerving, that the ruins of Ephe- 
ſus are almoſt covered with the plant called Cardaus 
beneditus, which grows there in a very luxuriant 

1 manner, 
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manner, riſing to an extraordinary height ; and in all 

robability conceals from the eyes of the curious tra- 
veller many beautiful fragments, and ſtones with in- 
ſcriptions. So that the once celebrated city of Ephe- 
ſus, which, by the ſplendor of it's buildings, the 
beauty of it's ſituation, and the Juxurious manner of 
living of it's inhabitants, drew all the world to it, is 
now become a retreat for robbers a den of wild beaſts, 
a dreary wilderneſs : though in the Turkiſh language 
ir ſtill retains it's name of Hjaſaluł, or the temple of 
the moon, from the magnificent ſtructure formerly 
dedicated to Diana. 

No Chriſtians, at preſent, live in Epheſus itſelf; 
but a little to the eaſt of it is a Chriſtian village cal- 
led Kri/enqut, and may be conſidered as the melan- 
choly remains of the ancient Church of Epheſus ; and 
is a ſtriking proof, that the threatening in the Reve- 
lation of St John, 7 will remove thy candleſtick out of 
his place, yp thou repent, was not denounced in 
vain. 


CHAP . 


Journey to SCALA Nuova, INEBASAR, JuUsEL- 
HISAR, or the ancient MaGNESIA ad MEAx- 
DRUM, over the mountains MES0GYOTES, and 
TMoLus, 70 TIRIA, SaRDIs, c. With 
fome remarks, and ancient inſcriptions. 


N the fifteenth of April we again left Epheſus, 
O in order to go to Scala Nuova; and after paſ- 
ſing the ruins of the ancient city of Epheſus, we came 

into a very broad and delightful road, leading direct: 
ly to the ſea. On our left-hand lay the ruins of the 


temple of Diana, together with the lake before + 
| an 
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and on an eminence a kind of ſquare building, 
commonly called St Paul's priſon, from a tradition, 
that the apoſtle was confined there on account of the 
tumult raiſed by Demetrius the ſilverſmith. But it is 
much more probable, that this is a modern building, 
and by it's ſituation ſeems to have been a watch- 
& houſe. 
W had now again on our right-hand the river 
Caꝛrſter, and the proſpect of a moſt delicious valley, 
Y terminating on both fides in a chain of mountains 
reaching to the ſea; ſo that the city of Epheſus, though 
as it were ſurrounded by mountains, has through 
this valley an open view of the ſea. 
| THis valley is allo level, and through it runs the 
river Cayſter in ſurpriſing meanders. It is in this 
| place pretty wide and deep, though not to be compa- 
red to the principal rivers in Europe. It, however, 


| fertilizes the ſoil to that degree, that the graſs is very 


high in the road, though near the foot of the ſouthern 
mountains. This rich valley is about an hour and an 
half in length from Epheſus to the ſea; and we could 
not look on it without a ſenſible concern to ſee it ſo 
| deſerted and deſolate ; ſince by the labours of a few. 
inhabitants, it might be made to flow, in the ſcripture 
| phraſe, with milk and honey. In the middle of this 
valley is à beautiful lake, probably the ancient har- 
bour of Epheſus, called Panormous. 190 
TAE Cayſter, at the end of this valley, diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſea, and on the ſhore we ſaw ſome ruins, 
which, from the beauty of the ſituation, were, pro- 
bably, palaces and villas. Here alſo formerly ſtood 
the little town of Pigella; but I could not exactly de- 
termine, from any ruins, the ſpot on which it ſtood ; 
probably it was ſomething nearer to Scala Nuova. 
THE breadth of the river Cayſter, hinders you, in 
lome parts of this valley, from croſſing to the ſouthern 
mountains, which are there very ſteep ; but you ferry 
| 4: over 
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over it twice, and accordingly a ferry-houſe has been 
built here for the accommodation of travellers. 

WEN we had reached the end of this fruitful part 
of the territory of Epheſus, we turned to the left 
along the ſea-ſhore, and in leſs than half an hour croſ- 
ſed a ſmall mountain, which brought us into a fine 
valley ſown with corn, the end of which is terminated 
by the ſea-ſhore. We then entered a narrow road, 
having on our left a continued ridge of mountains and 
eminences, along which was an aqueduct, but now 
very obſcure, and near it's extremity croſſed the nar- 
Tow road we were travelling. Here, probably, ſtood 
the ſmall town of Pigella, a ſituation neither inconve- 
nient nor diſagreeable. | 

Wr now kept farther to the leſt, a ſmall creek run- 
ning a conſiderable diſtance up the country. Here 
we firſt ſaw, ſince our departure from Smyrna, vane 
yards, principally on the ſides of the mountains, where 
were alſo ſome villages inhabited by Chriſtians. At 
length we came to the town of Scala Nuova, where 
the Aga gave us a houſe for our quarters, deſiring we 
would leave the common kane, which was at that 
time very much crouded. We computed the diſtance 
between this town and Epheſus, to be about four 
hours. 

Taz ſame evening an unfortunate affair happened, 
which was near making the Aga repent of his civili- 
ty: Our cook, through haſte to get ſupper ready, ſet 
the chimney on fire; the accident however was fortu- 
nately diſcovered, and we ſoon extinguiſhed it by firing 
piſtols up the chimney, and throwing water down it. 

Bur our danger, it ſcems, was greater than we ima- 
gined; for a friend aſſured us, that had the flame in 
the leaſt broke out, the Turks would immediately 
have put every ſoul of us to the ſword. 

Scala Nuova, by the Turks called Cous Adaſ, 
i, e Bird iſland, is a modern city, having not — 
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built above a hundred years; it is pleaſantly ſituated in 
She form of an amphitheatre, on the declivity of a 
Hill, facing the iſland of Samos, and not above two 
Wor three leagues from it. The ſea forms, near the town, 


cen N 
x 


part 
left 


roſ- We ſmall bay, in which is a little ifland, or rather rock, 
fine N ormerly fortified, the ruins of the works being ſtill viſi- 
ated ple. This rock is ſaid to have been the origin of the 
dad, Mrity, being a place of refuge from the corſairs. But the 
and Nrontinent being thought more ſecure, they built this city. 
now t conſiſts of three parts, lying nearly in a triangular 


orm: the ſuburb on the eaſt, the bazar in the center 
Wurrounded with a high wall, and on the weft the city 
Wtfelf, without either wall or work of any kind to de- 
end it. 

Tas third diviſion is by much the largeſt, and gra- 
Jually riſes along the ſide of the mountain, which we 
aſcended, and were highly delighted with the great va- 


nar- 
00d 
we⸗ 


run- 
Jere 
Vine 


here Fiety of entertaining objects that decorated the pro- 
At Npect, viz. the city; a variety of eminences and plains 
here Nrovered with vineyards and corn; the ſea; and the 
we Hilland of Samos. The part of the mountain above 


that 
ce 
four 


he city is very ſteep, and the foot of it is waſhed by 
the ſea, which: on the other ſide forms a large bay, 
dounded by a chain of pretty high mountains, ſtretch- 
ng towards Samos, and was, probably, the Promon- 
orium Trogillium. 

In Scala Nuova are ſix Turkiſh moſques, each ha- 
ing it's minaret, and ſome other ſmaller towers, 
ere is alſo a Greek cathedral dedicated to St George. 
ring Near the entrance of this ſtructure is a baſſo relievo of 
n it. man on horſeback, offering with his right-hand, to 
ma- {Wnother who ſtands behind, a kind of baſin, perhaps a 
e in Nriece of bread, with the following inſcription now 
tely {MWicarce legible. 


ned, 
vilt- 
ſet 
rtu- 
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Tax Franks appear to have carried on ſome tra: 
here formerly; but at preſent the city has little buf- 
neſs of any kind. A few years ago, when ſeveral 
earthquakes and fires had almoſt ruined Smyrna, the 
French intended to make this city the ſtaple of their 
commerce; but exceptions were made againſt the har. 
bour, the abovementioned rock being thought to al. 
ford but little ſhelter for ſhips. 

TRE firſt place we viſited, was a bagnio; and af. 
ter ſending our preſents to che Turkiſh primate, called 
Kugogi Zade Veliaga, we paid him a viſit, at which he 
entertained us with coffee and tobacco, and offered u; 
his protection, with all the appearance of ſincerity, 
We next waited on the cuſtomer, who received us 
in the ſame manner. | 

Wx alſo thought it a point of decency to wait on 
the Greek biſhop, who was a perſon conſiderably. ad- 
vanced in years. He likewiſe entertained us with cot- 
tee, and accompanied it with ſweatmeats, and excel. 
lenl Muſcade! wine from Samos, He is titular bi— 
ſhop of Epheſus, and inveſted with a juriſdiction over 
the few and poor remains of Chriſtianity in this neigh- 
bourhood, and allo f in the iſland of Samos. No re- 
mains of the ancient epiſcopal grandeur appeared in 
him; for though he received us in his beſt feri/e, ot n! 
long veſtment of Angora ſilk, I obſerved it was not N leaſu 
without patches, and a very large rent. He was plex 
ſed himſelf to ſhew us the church, which is a very 

ain ſtructure, without the leaſt ornament, either 
within or without, and the roof flat like a terras 
He informed us, that there were about 300 Greeks 
in the city, but many of them greatly impoveriſhed 
by the oppreſſions of the Turks, who were continua 
ly preying on them, and often added blows to their 
other injuries. And we were too well convinced d 
the truth of this, from what we actually ſaw, part! 
cularly when we aſcended the hill; for having taken 


a Greek with us, the ny ſent two Janizaries : 
27S watc 


Is, 
Zu; 
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Mich at a diſtance, whether he would not alſo fetch 


trac: 

bu. wine. The biſhop's learning ſeemed wholly con- 
ver ed to religion; ior with regard to the ſituation of Pi- 
„ the %, and the Promontorium T. rogillium, he could give 
their no ſatisfactory account. 

har: Tn E next day we made an excurſion along the 
to af. More, being told there was a remarkable ruin. In 


Ping out of the city we ſaw an aqueduct, which fur- 
d af. ſhes the place with watgr from the adjacent hills; 
-alled ut this was a Turkiſh work. We afterwards turned 
ch he the left, and I was perſuaded, was the direct 
ed us Had to Epheſus, which hes behind a lofty mountain, a a 
eritj. Peek of the ſea here extending three hours within” 
-d use land, and is bordered with hich mountains, which 
rm a remarkable cape. After riding three hours 
uit one ſaw iſſuing from the mountains a ſtream of warm 
y ad- Water, and running through a ſmall arched houſe, in 
1 cof. Which it forms a kind of bath This water is reckon- 
»xcel- Mi a powerful febrifuge ; and accordingly we ſaw, on 
ww bi- Die ruſhes near it, ſeveral pieces of rags bound toge- 
over er and hung up, in which the ſupert {titious inhabi- 
cich- ents of this country think the tever 1s confined. Near 
lo re- we alſo ſaw another ſtream flowing from the moun- 
ed in Nins, and watering the adjacent plain; and in our re- 
ſe, or rn had an opportunity of obſerving it with more 
s not Mleaſure, as our way lay farther from the ſhore, thro? 
plex I village and a very fertile country. 
very AT length we came to the ruin we had read of. 
either t ſtood about a muſket. ſhot from the ſtrand, and was 
erras, kind of round tumulus incloſed within a large ruined 
recks all, having twelve round towers or bulwarks, ac- 
riſhed ording to the ancient manner. The ſpace within the 
inual- alls was paved with ſtone; and on the floor lay ſeve- 
their Nl fragments of marble, and a pillar of the ſame ſtone 
ed of i the beſt pieces had been carried away to Scala 
parti \uova, The remains of the wall exhibited ſeveral 
taken Parks of antiquity, there being among the ſtones, 
| bricks 
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bricks of uncommon dimenſions, laid in regula 
rows. 

Ar the foot of this eminence lay heaps of ſtones, 
from whence great numbers had been carried away Mot the 
build walls round the corn-fields and vineyards ; the preſen 
country between the mountains and the ſhore, being them. 
very fertile, and induſtriouſly improved. Near it i; 7 
alſo a Greek village. | us flo 

THESE, in all 1 are the ruins of a cir I friend 
or town, and it's caſtle. Probably this was the ſpa Wand al 
occupied by the ancient town of Pigella, and the n. ken te 
ther, as we were now a great deal nearer to Epheſus WW Nuov 
which, in my opinion, we might have reached in tuo the ir 
hours, by a ſtrait road through the mountains. fairs, 

From this ruined eminence, though of no great they 1 
height, I had a full view of the bay, which the fe ON 
forms here; and alſo of the chain of mountains run-M the m 
ning round it. The higheſt of theſe mountains lie W was v 
towards the ſouth, projecting, with their lofty ſum- WE little 
mits into the a and forming the cape oppoſite to Ml hand. 


ted t 


Samos. W 
PLEASED wich: our excurſion we · returned to Sc I and d 
Nuova, but by a road farther from the ſhore, through the n 
a very fertile country, and the hills exhibited a beau- Wl laſt, « 
tiful appearance. Sometimes we rode along the banks Ml the cc 
of a river, whoſe current is remarkably ſwift. At Bi well c 
Scala Nuova, on a marble fountain in a kane, or emine 
Turkiſh inn, I met with the _— Greek in- whoſe 
a - heigh 
precip 

XAIPE TTXH- TH KN AH tlowec 
ZHOACA THS and w 
TTAH- OTTATHP FAIQT--TOT ſevera 

" EPMOTENOTC TOT HT SA. * 

of nig 

Havino prepared every thing for our departur, Ar 
we were obliged to defer our journey *till we had vi. from 
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ted the little iſland in the bay to purchaſe ſome wine; 


the Greeks not being permitted to ſell us any, This 


may ſerve as an inſtance of the rudeneſs and inſolence 


of the Turks. Their intention is to procure ſome ſmall 


preſent ; but, in this, we took care to diſappoint 
them. | 

Ar our leaving Scala Nuova ſome Greeks brought 
us flowers, and odoriterous . herbs, as tokens of their 
friendſhip. @ Being paſt the city we turned to the eaſt, 
and aſter an hour's riding came to a ruined and forſa- 
ken town, with two ſquare towers. Here old Scala 
Nuova is ſaid to have ſtood, called Bui Adaſgi. But 
the inhabitants being ſo often plundered by the cor- 
fairs, were obliged to remove near the ſea-ſide, where 
they were defended by the iſland caſtle. 

ONE hour more brought us, in our deſcent from 
the mountains, to a large village, which we were told 
was within a three hours journey of Epheſus ; and a 
little beyond it we ſaw another village on our right- 
hand. | | 705 | 

We now directed our courſe more to the ſouth, 
and deſcended, in a more direct manner, the ſides of 
the mountains, but through very ſtony ways; at 
laſt, eſpecially near the two abovementioned villages, 
the country appeared extremely fertile and delightful, 
well cultivated, and on both ſides were very beautiful 
eminences. In this deſcent we came to a ſmall river, 


| whoſe infinite meanders among the mountains greatly 


heighten the beauty of the proſpect. Sometimes it 
precipated itſelf from the eminences, and in one place 
flowed between two diſrupted rocks at a frightful depth, 
and with a terrifying ſound. The road lay through 
ſeveral groves of laurel trees, where the profound ſo- 
litude was cheared by the warblings of great numbers 
of nightingales. 

AFTER riding four hours among the mountains, 
from the tops of which we had often enchanting pro- 
ſpects; and paſſing through delicious vallies, and 


fruit - 
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fruitful eminences, ſometimes near, and ſometimes # 
a diſtance from the abovementioned little river, we 2 
laſt came to a large and beautitul plain, incloſed, as i 


were, on all ſides with mountains, 
ſome diſtance, a number of tents, and ſeveral hork. 
men; on which we formed, in the order which had 
been agreed upon, at the appearance of any danger; 

but one offered to approach us, and we heard after: 


pitched our tents. The peaſants received us with the 
| | 5 greateſ 


Here we ſaw, a 


is cal, 
extrer 


about 


wards, that it was a Maſoul, or depoſed Faſcha, with — 
his retinue. 5 lies tl 
Ar the end of this plain we forded the rivulet, world 
which was here ſomething enlarged, leaving it on the with 3 
left-hand ; and after paſſing along an uneven road, we and t] 
turned off more to the ſouth, which brought us to a leadin 
rocky mountain, in which was a large cavern, and tary 
before the mouth of it ſome hundreds of buffaloes inhab 
and other black cattle, with the herdſman. We tool 12 
the liberty, not uncommon among travellers, of gi. cover 
ving names to objects, calling this Polyphemus's cave, eridet 
as it put us in mind of Virgil's deſcription of the Aled 
manſion of that cyclop. We were very deſirous of Aras 
going into it; but time would not permit, as night four! 
was coming on apace, and our guide, whom we had ket 74 
hired at Scala Nuova, was very deſirous of bringing dam 
us to a village, which lay a full half hour's ride f oi cuſtor 
this ſubterraneous manſion. - proſp 
Havinc paſſed this cave, we came to a lake of deur; 
warm mineral water, fed by a rivulet of the ſame weilt 
kind, from the above rocky mountain. We alſo ſay of tis 
ſeveral other caves in this mountain, and at the foot wg 
of it the ruins of ſeveral houſes. Our road from reſt of 
hence lay through one of the moſt fertile ſpots in the Th 
world for paſture and corn, and interſperſed with a pace: 
great variety of fruit-trees. But it now growing dark, «ty 
wie had a better opportunity the next day of viewing mark; 
this charming valley. thing 
Tus we reached the village intended, and there — 


Py 
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greateſt civility, and brought us the following refreſh- 


ei rents; a large loaf; a diſh of pillau or boil'd rice; 
ea diſh of yaourt or curds and cream ; and a plate of 
Wu orba, a kind of hotch-potch, highly ſeaſoned. 

" Tu E next morning at ſix we left this village which 
e called Fumiſelui, and obſerved that it lies at the 


| extremity of the mountains. We took a circuit of 
Ser; about half an hour, along the road through which we 
came the preceding evening after it was dark, which 


lies through one of the molt charming vallies in the 
ulet world, ſurrounded with mountains, and interſperſed 
* with a few cottages of peaſants. Poly phemus's cave, 
ue and the warm water, lay farther on the left, our road 
po: leading us to the other extremity of the valley, which 


= | conſiderably broader, and equally fruittul, but un- 
inhabited. | | | : 
Taz proſpect being here more extenſive, we dil- 
| covered the ruins of a conſiderable city, ſtill retaining 
g WMevident veſtiges of fortreſſes and palaces. It is now 
ch called Inebaſar, 1. e. the needle- market, ſo called from 
few ſtraw huts, the roof of which is ſupported by 
four perpendicular poſts, erected for holding a mar- 
Pg ket on Fridays, to which all the peaſants in the neigh- 
bouring country reſort ; and has, doubtleſs, been the 
O © cuſtom ever ſince the town, now in ruins, was in it's 


rom proſperity. Several of the ruins had an air of gran- 
« of beur; among others was a remarkable {quare ſtructure 
* built of prodigious blocks of ſtone: great part of one 


ar of the gates was ſtill ſtanding, and alſo of a thick 
double wall, which muſt have incloſed it; but all the 
reſt of the ſtructure was one confuſed heap of ruins. 
THis we judged to have been the citadel of the 
gs place; and at ſome diſtance from it, were the ruins 
; of two large ſtructures. In one, which was of a re- 
markable length, with walls on each fide, and ſome- 
thing reſembling the form of a large church, we 
found two pillars with beautiful capitals of the Com- 
polite order, in tolerable condition. This ſtructure 
extends 
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extends to a ſmall rivulet, over which was a bridge d 
two arches, but now in ruins. 

HRE were alſo the rudera of other ſtately build. 
ings, with a great number of pillars, ſome of which 
were ſtill ſtanding, others lying on the ground; bu 
the place itſelf, which is ſituated in a level plain, au diſai. 
watry ſoil, is utterly abandoned. tirt 

IT could be wiſhed that it was poſſible to deter- A 
mine what this city was anciently called. Some d (11+ 
our company imagined it might be. Heraclea ; bu rea 
notwithſtanding the ſtricteſt ſearch, we could not fin I at la 
any inſcription that favoured, in the leaſt that conjec. Serp 
ture. Near a well, behind the cottage of a peaſant, in: difag 


fruit 
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eye 
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village called Jermenſit, one of our company met wit i N 

the following inſcripion on a marble ſarcophagus: bail 

. | . tounc 
HEOPETPO ;HEOROE | 

SIMATZH TTXIK OT A' 

K AATAIOT N 


PEPMANNOT 


From theſe ruins we croſſed the abovementioned WM Iv 
rivulet, the rapidity of whoſe current we obſerved M the 1: 
to be ſo violent, as to carry the ſand along with it. Mean 
Here we met with a peaſant driving before him 2M the m 
horſe loaded with fiſh, which he had juſt caught in a W where 
adjacent lake. He ſhewed us a brace of carp of a WM reach, 
uncommon ſize, which we purchaſed of him; but MW and ſe 
the heat was ſo violent, that before evening they were ¶ that t 
not eatable. * | minat; 

WE continued our journey through a very ples W thus v 
ſant country, called the valley of the river Mean. 
der; and I am inclined to think that this river, No; 
at the above ruins, is the very ſame with tha, Wl LA. 
which, the preceding day, we had ſo long tit Oce; 
ſight of, a which we at laſt forded; and that Et 


this river, if it be not the Meander itſelf, at leal WWF 71. 
falls into it. There cannot in nature be a mor 
i fr witful Ve 
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fruitful and charming track of land than this valley, 
through which we travelled to the eaſtward. The 
eye is every where entertained with the various riches 
of nature, among which the walnut-trees were fe- 
markable for their amazing dimenſions. This para- 
diſaical country is alfo tolerably full of villages on the 
ſkirts of the mountains, on both ſides of the valley. 

Azur three hours from Inebaſar we ſheltered our 
ſelves from the rays of the ſun under a tree, but were 
greatly incommoded by a very diſagreeable ſmell, and 
at laſt found that it proceeded from an herb called 
Serpentaria, which, in it's mature ſtate, emits theſe 
diſagreeable effluvia. 1 
| Near our baiting- place was a village called Omer- 
beili, and on a ſpring at the foot of the mountain, we 
found the following inſcription: 


ATTH. H. YOPOE., ELTIN. M. AYP. KOSMIQ. 
NIO L. AIT IAOCEBATTOT. KAI. EKTON MAN. 


I was now with pleaſure convinced, that this was 
the large and beautiful valley of the celebrated river 
Meander. It ſeemed to be every where incloſed by 
the mountains, except an opening towards the ſouth, 
where the valley extended as far as the eye could 
reach, and we even thought we could diſcern the ſea, 
and ſeveral iſlands in it. It is indeed very probable, 
that the above river there falls into the ſea, and ter- 
minates it's unparallelled ſerpentizing courſe, which is 
thus very prettily deſcribed by Ovid ®. 


Non ſecus ac liguidus Phrygiis Meandros in arvis 
Ludit; & ambiguo lapſu refluitque fluitque, 
Occurrenſque ſibi venturas aſpicit uwudas +: 
Et nunc ad fontes, nunc ad mare verſus apertum 
Incertas exercet aquas. Ita Dædalus implet 
'* Avtam. Lib. VIII. ver. 162. N 
vor, 1 * Hun 
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Innumeras errore vias : Vixque ipſe reverti 
Ad limen potuit; tanta eft fallacia tefti. 


Aus in another place he ſays: 


In mare, deducit feſſas erroribus undas. 


ABouT an hour's riding from our camp brought 
us to the banks of this famous river. It's channel was 
here of an extraordinary breadth but it's waters ſo ſhal- 
low, that in ſeveral places it rippled over the gilded 


| flints. I fay gilded flints, becauſe they here ſeem to be 


diſſeminated with gold and ſilver ſpecks, which have a 

moſt, brilliant appearance. Here we had an enchant- WF _ . 
ing proſpect, of the ſurprizing meanders of this famous ral | 
river through the valley, and at laſt taking it's courle MW fervic 


through the abovementioned opening. they! 
HERE we alſo ſaw ſeveral villages, and eſpecially pe. 

| 1 preten 

on the left, on the foot of the mountains, and on the ith k 
right we had a view of the lofty ſummit of the moun- deſs w 


tain of Latmum or Latmus, extending to the mouth of I not be 


the Meander, and ſo highly celebrated by the poets we 
for the amours of Diana and Endymion *. — 

| Our foam o 

. ing the 

* See Pomp. Mela, Lib. I. cap. 17. The ignorance of philo- It's orig 
ſophers, particularly in the economy of nature, has given riſe to ſalia. | 
many fictions. However, the curiofity natural to the human ſpe: eclipſes 
cies, has in all ages, inſpired them with an emulation of inveſti-- And th 
gating the cauſes and reaſons of extraordinary phznomena moon te 
_ -In the rude ages, when the ſtudy of nature was in it's infancy, ed the 
they had recpurſe to external and viſible objects. They ſuppoſed might a 


every thing to be animated with life, as rivers, ſprings, the ſtars, proach 
&C. and this was an excellent method for ſtopping all enquiris. liking 
„ cope. was eaſier than to aſcribe the operation, where the cauſe cantatio 
was unknown to the object being animated with life; and after lude, L. 
59 things, they even conſidered them as deities. The 
un was worſhipped under the name of Apollo, and the moon by 
the title of Diana. „ 8 
Tax dread of their influences, and the ſhare they were ſuppoſed | 
to have in all the tranſaRtiong of the world, doubtleſs * of Wh | 
er 
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OuR intent was to reach the town of Juſelhiſar, 
and we were in ſight of it, when we perceived lying 
| on the ground, near a fountain, a large cylindrical 
ſtone, with a Greek and Latin inſcription; it was 
plainly the fruſtum of a large: pillar, poſſibly a ſtone to 
mark the boundary. But to our great concern, we 
| could only make out, by the cloſeſt inſpection, the 


following imperſect words. 

l „ 

Pi Fp re. 

be | . 

bh . 

ok their deification ; and worſhip ta be paid them, in order to ap- 

Us peaſe and render them propitious. The prieſts appointed for this 

rie ſervice feigned events, and every where ſpread the notion that 
they had been favoured with apparitions of their deities, in order 

ly to perpetuate that ſervice which they found ſo lucrative. They 

| pretended, for inſtance, that Diana, or the moon, was in love 

he with Endymion, and when that luminary was eclipſed, the god- 

m- deſs was paying a viſit to that ſnepherd. But as this amour could 

of not be of any long continuance, ſome other, occaſion for theſe 

etz eclipſes was to be contrived ; and what their fertile inventions ſug- 


geſted was this: that the ſorcereſſes, eſpecially thoſe of Theſſalia, 
where Cerberus, on his being dragged from hell, dropped his 
UR bam on the herbs, had an art, by means of theſe plants, of draw- 
ing the. moon, or Diana, down to the earth. This fiction owed 


1 its origin to Aganice, the daughte of Hegetor, a native of Theſ- 
e to alia. She was — with the cauſes and times of the moon's 
ſpe: eclipſes, and conſequently could tell when any would happen. 


And this gave riſe to the report, that ſhe was able to draw the 
moon to the earth. In order to propagate this belief, ſhe command- 
ed the women of Theſſalia, to make great noiſes, that the moon, 
might again aſcend to it's proper ſphere. In after-ages, at the ap- 
proach of the eclipſe of the moon, the like noiſes were made, by 
linking on kettles, and other utenſils, in' order to drown the in- 
cantations of thoſe ſorcereſſes. And to this Tibullus ſeems to al- 
lude, Lib. I. Eleg. 6. | 661 


Cantus & 8 curru lunam deducere tentat 


n by | 

Et faceret, fi non æra repulſa forent. | 
zoſed | | „ EY tt LOH 
oned Tur ſame ſuperſtition is ſaid to obtain to this day among ſome” 


of the Indians, 
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fee, 
BEING arrived at the town of Juſelhiſar, we took we oh 


up our quarters in a large kane, or Turkiſh inn, open per, 
to all ſtrangers. It was a ſquare ſtructure with a WW each, 
large area ſurrounded by a piazza, and in the center ¶ vent 
a beautiful fountain, with a very large baſon. — ons 
entered a very decent room, on the firſt floor. Ou us t. 
firſt buſineſs was to ſend our preſents early in the WE He v 
morning to the Paſcha, being warned by the example ſixty 
of ſome Dutch merchants, who travelling here, with WW ed jo 
the late Dr Franken, chaplain of the priſon, were and 
thrown into confinement by the Paſcha, under pre- prom 
rence that they were ſpies ; though the true intention ¶ red + 
was to extort money from them. But the gentlemen i the C 
of Smyrna eſpouſed their cauſe fo zealouſly, that they I and F 
ſoon - procured an order from the Porte for their diſ- 1 
charge, and the Paſcha was depoſed. We, however, W cient, 
thought it adviſable to purchaſe the favour of this of-. able 
ficer by valuable preſents, eſpecially as he was Paſcha I the a 
both of the city and adjacent country, and therefore ¶ ſumm 
it would have been very improper to offer hin WM tengi; 
trifles. ſouthe 

Tuts Paſcha, who is dignified with two horſe-tails; WM Mean 
and is alſo Tefteſti, or governor of the country, 5 fertili. 
called Oſman Ouglou, and is the ſame who ſome year my o 
ſince made all Natolia tremble, as captain of a corps a here, 
Banditti, conſiſting of four thouſand horſemen, win I guiſn 
which he over-run the country, raiſing contributions Bl of tha 


Fom perſons of fortune, and committing all N „ 


pardoned him, poſſibly more out of fear, than any 


other motive, and conferred on him this poſt, which 


is very conſiderable. 

Our preſents conſiſted 
lars: to the Paſcha himſelf three boxes of ſweatmeats, 
three of prunellos, three oks of peppe 
coffee, and two of ſugar; to the Paſcha's Cigja, or 
lieutenant, an o of ſugar, one of pepper, one of cot- 
fee, a box of prunellos, and another of ſweatmeats: 


to the Capilarcajaciſgi, an ok of coffee, one of a pep- 


per, and one of ſugar: to the two chaos, two piaſters 
each, and the ſame to the Oglancicler. Soon aſter 


went to pay our viſits. Firſt, to Aga or Ciaja, who 
treated us with coffee and ſweetmeats. He introduced 


us to the Paſcha, who received us very courteouſly. 


He was a very graceful perſon, and between fifty and 
lixty years of age. He aſked us concerning our intend- 


ed journey, gave us full permiſſion to viſit every thing, 
and that we might not meet with any moleſtation, 
promiſed to ſend a perſon with us whereever we defi- 
red to go, Our entertainment was the ſame, as at 
the Craja's, with the addition of ſherbet, roſe water, 
and perfumes. | 

Tris city is built on the ruins of another more an- 
cient, which formerly ſeems to have made a conſider- 
able figure, and on the gentle aclivity .of a hill. But 
the ancient city ſeems to have ſtood higher on the 
ſummit of the hill, where there is a large plain, ex- 
tending north-eaſt to the mountains. The eaſtern and 
louthern parts of the city are wafhed by the river 
Meander, which continues it's courſe along the valley, 
fertilizing all the country near it's banks. This, in 


my opinion, is a proof, that anciently a city ftood 


here, and probably Magne/fia ad Meandrum, to diſtin- 

guiſh it from Magnefia ad Sipulum, ſituated at the foot 

of that mountain, near the river Hermus, and to this 
An ok is about two pounds and a half. ; 
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of violences. The Grand Signior, however, at length, 


of the following particu- 
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very day has retained it's ancient name in the word 
Manaſlia, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

Wx aſcended the hill betwixt the wall on the left 
fide of the city, and a large old caſtle, from which 
the city derives it's. Turkiſh name, Juſelbiſar, i e. 
Fine caſtle. In our aſcent we obſerved on both ſides, 
near the walls, ſeveral antique pieces, as fruſtums of 
marble pillars, &c. lying on the ground, and others 
placed in the wall, doubtleſs by the Turks. 

On the ſummit of the hill we ſaw the ruins of a ve- 
ry large ſtruEture, the fagade of which is {till ſtanding, 
and conſiſts of three large gates, or arches, but that 
in the middle is the moſt ſpacious. On them are 
ſome veſtiges of painting and writing, but the letters 
are not legible, The: outſide conſiſts of two marble 
tablets, placed i in a tranſverſe poſition, one containing 
a Greek, and the other a Latin inſcription ; but from 
their great height could only be read imperfectly, 
which gave us no little concern, as we conceived they 
would have given us ſome uſeful information, being 
ſtill entire, and in genuine ancient characters. 

THr1s remarkable ruin conſiſted of very large 
ſtones, and under it were vaults, into which we de- 


ſcended, and went ſome diſtance, but found, that in 


{:veral places the arches were fallen in. On the fagacc 


we ſaw a white broken ſtone, on which was the follow- 


ing imperfect inſcription: 


AC. C. A FEE PNMAIOI ETEIM . 
XYAON ®ABPIKION TIPEIEKIANON KAI 
MOETYNON ETPATHTHEANTA THE 
TOAENE AT@AIPETNE EET TN HEAN 
TA AEKAITONA TIOAITTYIITOY EFITON 
 EYNX©PHOENTA TH HATPIAI AYTOY 
AAPIANOY EEBAETOY MOAINN MYPI 
AAAE ES KAI IIPOXPHEANTA EK T N 
IAINN THN TEIMHN TOY. ZEITOY KAI 
TAT TENOMENAE MEXPI ZEN@AAE 


AATIA 


' MENON APETH KAI IHETEI KAQOE 


| GERMANIAS GALLIAS BRITANEAS 


KAATAIOE AIAATMENO 
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AATIA . NAS IAEAE ANAT A APAQO - 
Kal $IAONTATPIN HAZH KEKOEMH 


H HATPIZ AYTQ EMAPTTPHEE IIOA 


AKI? « +; = 3 ZTENOMENHE ih «a 75 
Aro «0 TINTE TOYE AKTC...« 
Kar TORE: ĩ » IE MART * © LO 


KAI r ĩ˙ w 7 GG  IET 
OANH POT . * © 6 $$ "2 AIAZLI K NI 
N | 


Wr alſo paſſed over ſeveral other rudera, which con- 
firmed us in our opinion, that the ancient city muſt 
have ſtood here, though at preſent hardly any thing is 
to be ſeen but heaps of ruins, fields, and burying- 
places. In one of the latter, where formerly a Greek 
church ſtood, and of which ſome fragments ſtil] ſub- 
iſt, I found the following Latin inſcription, the let- 
ters of which appeared to be of the fourth century : 


AFRICAM 


be ILLVRICYM VIRTVTE GLORIA 
PIETATE 
IVSTITIA ' CVNCTOS RETRO PRINCIPES 
SVPERGRESSO 


DN. FI. IVL. CONSTANTIO VICTORI MAXI. 

MO. AC TRIVMFATORI SEMPER AVGVSTO 

FL. MAGNVS AC PROC. ASIAE VICE SACRA 
r 

TE TATILIVS CLEMENTIAEQVE DEVOTVS 

CYRANTE MANATOLIVM CYRATORE 


In the Jews burying-ground we ſaw this inſcription: 


ATTOKPATOPI..«... KAISAPI ZEBAZEI 
EK TAN IAINN ANEETHEE TI 
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Arp on entring the city, on a ſmall round column, 
ill pretty entire, I copied the following: 


MAIANAPIA MENEKPATOTY 

HAH AAIANTOE TTNHAE 

IEXYTPINNOE IEXTPINN 
ANTIANPOY 


Tn E ruins of the ancient city cover fo large an ex- 
tent of ground, as conveys a grand idea of it; and 
beſides my own opinion, that ſome good inſcriptions 
might be found among them, we were aſſured, that 
often very large and beautiful pieces of marble are 
found buried in the earth. But the exceſſive heat ren- 
dered us ſo faint, as to render us incapable of making 
any farther fearch. | 
Wx alſo thought, That at ſome diftance towards 
the north-eaſt, on the declivity of the mountains, we 
faw the ruins of a large and noble caſtle, poffibly of 
an amphitheatre ; but this I cannot pretend to affirm, 
as the eye may poſſibly be deceived, and the heat 
would not admit of our going any farther. 7 
We next took a view of the city itſelf, which is 
built in the Turkiſh: manner, namely of bricks, dried 
in the fun. It is about an hour in circuit, and lies in 
the form of an amphitheatre, on the declivity of an 
eaſy hill. It has fix moſques, each with it's minaret. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Turks, but there are ſome 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, a pretty good trade 
being ſtill carried on here with the products of the 
adjacent country. At our return, the Paſcha, as a 
fingular mark of favour, ſent us a lamb, though none 
of the fatteſt; and by his order alſo, a Furk attend- 
ed us, which commanded reſpect where-ever we 
went. 
Ow the 20th of April, at day-break, we left the 
city of Juſelhiſar, and followed the fame road about 
alf an hour, by which we entered it. ”= erg 
5 ruck 
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ſtruck off to-the right up the mountains, where we 
had the choice of two ways, the longeſt was far the 
moſt pleaſant ; but the other made amends for it's 
ruggedneſs by being conſiderably ſhorter, and there- 
fore we choſe it, though our baggage, which ſet out 
before us, took the former. We now, with great 
difficulty, aſcended a very ſteep mountain, and during 
half an hour againſt the current of a rivulet running 
down it. Being paſſed this mountain, our road, for 
near two hours, was over hills and dales, after which 
it became ſomething eaſier, but ſtill rugged. We of- 
ten paſſed a ſmall river running between the moun- 
tains, and ſometimes we loſt fight of it. 

AFTER travelling thus for about four hours, we 
aw a large ruin on our left-hand, and were told, that 
it was then a convent of derviſes. An hour more 
brought us to a very pleaſant ſpot near the above- 
mentioned river, where we baited, and ſtayed *till 
the mules with the baggage joined us. But we 
vere ſo delighted with the refreſhing ſhadow of the 
trees, and the beautiful proſpect along the banks of 
the river, that we could willingly have ſtayed longer, 

ad not our guide informed us, that we had very bad 
oads before us, and that all our time would hardly be 
ufhcient to reach Tyria. 

Wr therefore mounted our horſes, and croſſed the 
river over a ſtone bridge of one arch. We now again 
xperienced our former difficulties, the firſt of which 

as to aſcend a very high and ſteep mountain, and af- 
erwards twelve others in the ſame manner, ſometimes 
making the circuit of one mountain to reach another. 
it in any place the way was ſomething eaſier, it 
was ſtill very narrow and ſteep; and ſometimes we 

et with very rugged precipices, where the way 
ould only permit a fingle horſe to paſs, and below 
uch terrible abyſſes as could not be viewed without 
error; and had any of our horſes happened to flip 
he rider would have been in the greateſt danger. 

1 We 
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our ſervants, who being intruſted with a bottle 
brandy, had drank of it to ſuch exceſs, that he fel 
from his horſe, and rolled down the precipice. When 
we had fortunately paſſed this dangerous road, an 
came to the bottom of the mountain, we found, to « 
aſtoniſhment, that he had eſcaped with only a fey 
bruiſes. 

AFTER ſeveral fatiguing aſcents and deſcents we 
happily arrived in the level country, and croſſed th 
abovementioned river ſeveral times. Here we wer 
delighted with the ſight of a beautiful variety of al: 
cades ; the waters ruſhing through narrow chaſms i 
the rocks, and falling from one to another in a thou: 
fand different forms; and, I muſt own, gave ne 
much greater pleaſure than all I ever ſaw performel 


at the 
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ncient 
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hich | 
ut no 


by art. tis : 

Wr had now travelled above five hours from ou ES 
baiting- place, with great fatigue and danger, thougilif 
each was lately much leflened ; but now we again ei. "op 


tered on the moſt ſteep and dangerous precipice we 
had yet met with, and were obliged to alight and 
lead our horſes. At length, after two hours, we hal 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the city of Tyria, which ſtood 


the 
he Cit) 
TyB 


at the foot of this mountain. a Fo 

Tux beautiful valley now again preſented itſelf to . 

our ſight, and was terminated. by hills at a prodi gion. ror 
9 


diſtance. The ſmall eminences in the valley, not in b | 
che leaſt. obſtructing our view from this mountain . A 


This proſpect increaſed in beauty as we approached Fark 
nearer to Tyria, the houſes appearing amidſt a great I ” 
number of trees, and the whole heightened by tit yh 
minarets of the moſques. {hd 


Ix deſcending this mountain, we met with tuo 
ſprings, iſſuing from it's ſide in very copious ſtreams. 
The water of the latter flowed through four aperture 
and was from thence conveyed in an arched condul 
into the city. We drank largely of this water, whid 
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s remarkably clear and good. The mountains are 
general deſert, and have every where a dreary 
pect; and the ſummits of ſeveral were covered with 
ow, They were not, however, without fruitful 
orts, and in the valleys, we ſaw ſome marks of 
lage and plantations, intermixed with a few cottages. 
e ſaw alſo multitudes of goats, an evident proof 
at there were ſome villages or hamlets in the val- 
cs, though they eſcaped our fight. 

Tais mountain is full of rocks, and the flints were 
ecorated with glittering ſpots, reſembling gold and 
Iver. And I am inclined to believe, that this is the 
ncient Meſogyotes, or Mediterranean mountain of 
trabo, taking it's name from the town of Meſagys, 
hich formerly ſtood at the foot of that mountain; 
ut no body here could give us any account of it. 
is our deſcent» from the mountain we rode quite 
rough the city of Tyria, which took us up near half 
n hour, and pitched our tents on the other ſide of the 
1 on a fine plain. Here we remained encamped 
| the following day, in order to reſt our beaſts; and 
the mean time took an opportunity of viewing 
he city. : 
TyRIA is a well-built city, lying on the declivity 
fa mountain, and extending itſelf to a conſiderable di- 
Lance, The appearance of it is rendered much more 
leaſant from the abundance of trees and gardens about 
; and, in my opinion, near as. large as Smyrna, but 
nuch leſs papulous. I counted in it above twenty 
urkiſh moſques with minarets ; and, what is ſingu- 
ar, one of them had two. Here is alſo a good Bazar 
r market. Some of the ſtreets are wholly filled: with 
hops; the ſhoe-makers alone occupy two. 

Tur Greeks have two churches here, the leaſt of 
hich we viſited. It was remarkably {mall and mean, 
ut contained ſeveral pictures of Chriſt, the Panagia, 
r Madonna, and ſome ſaints. At the entrance ok it is 
lll remaining another object of devotion, with modern 
| characters 
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characters upon it, namely, a porphyry, but mutilated 
ſtatue of Chriſt, holding in one hand an open book, 
which are the following words, E ej} v Þws & yoo, 
Jam the light of the world. I aſked the Papa, who fn. 
voured us with a ſight of the church, concerning thi 
ſtatue, as being contrary to the cuſtom of the Greek; 
who, though fond of paintings in their churches, ex 
clude all images and ſculpture, as bordering too neatly 
on Pagan idolatry. But all the anſwer the good father 
could give me was, that they had found it placed there. 
At the ſame time he informed us, that the whole num- 
ber of Chriſtians in the city ſcarcely exceeded an hun- 
dred. We next went to that called the cathedri, 

but could find no perſon to open the door. One of 
our company, who had before viſited that ſtructure 
by himſelf, communicated to us the following inſcrip- 
tion, which he tound in it. | 


pf the 
he arc 
Ty] 
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LfS Nabe. Hake | 
Ir would have been a great ſatisfaction to me, u _ 
have ſeen whether the word x15: be actually written 5 e as 
with «. At the farther end ot the city I found on a MW” 
old ſtone, now ſerving for a water-trough, the follow- wn 
ing Greek inſcription, which I could wiſh had been 1 g 
more perfect: us, is 
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Ta1s inſcription relates to the dedication of a bu- 
ying-place to Flavianus and his family, laying a fine 
f two thouſand five hundred drachms, payable to the 
cred treaſury, on any one who ſhould violate it; 
adding, that the care of this ſepulchre is committed 
o Alexander and Potamus, together with the Sheriff 
f the city; and that a duplicate of it is depoſited in 
he archives of Epheſus. | 

TyR1Aa is a modern city, built by the Turks, and 
by no mcans the ancient Thyatira, in which many tra- 
ellers were miſtaken, *till the true ſite of that city 
as at laſt diſcovered, and on which we ſhall offer 
ſome obſervations in the ſequel. I do not deny, but 

yria may ſtand on a ſpot where formerly there was a 
town, village, or hamlet of this name, and from 
hich the appellation has been continued to this city, 
13 the word does not appear to be of Turkiſh 
origin. 

Fu E ſituation of Tyria I have already obſerved to 
be very pleaſant. The valley, at the edge of which 
it ſtands, is alſo exceeding fertile. Without the city 
are as beautiful and rich paſtures as can any where be 
ſen, In this valley are alſo ſeveral very fertile emi- 
nences; and on the other ſide it is bounded by that 
ndge of mountains, which, in my opinion, was by 
the Ancients called Gallęſius, and which, near Ephe- 
us, is now called Aleman. Modern Geographers have 
taken this for the mountain of Mimas; but this ſeems 
a miſtake, Mimas being the higheſt ſummit of Eri- 
threa, or the cape which bounds the gulph of Smyrna, 
and at preſent generally known by the name of Cape 
Calaberno, from the Turkiſh word Calaburno, or black 
noſe. This valley of Tyria being well watered, pro- 
duces great quantities of excellent rice, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Smyrna affords a good market for it. 

Wr here met with ſingular courteſy and friendſhip 
from the Aga, with whom one of our company was 
«quainted, and had a bill of exchange on him. This 
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Aga, whoſe name was Uſun Mehemet, preſented u 
with a jar of olives, a box of honey, ſome tObacey, 
wine and brandy ; likewiſe ſix Mahremas, or fin 
linnen veils. He alſo intreated us in the moſt friend. 
ly manner to'ſtay another day, when he was pleaſe 
to ſay, he would treat us as we -deſerved, and kil 


llages 
Lr 


er we 
them 
the v 
anties 


two lambs for our entertainment. We, however, Kh 
thought proper to decline his civil offer; and he wx T 48 

ſo far from being offended, that he ordered us a guide, * { 
and another to relieve him on the way. e wert 
BETORE I leave Tyria I muſt obſerve, that on th do no 
day of our arrival here a man and a woman had been ming 
executed ; the head of the man was ſeparated from his ntinu 


body, and lay on the ground, but the woman conti. 
nued hanging on a tree. Their crimes were the 
in the former, and proſtitution in the latter. Ar 

: Tax day following, at five in the morning, we ſet Niounta 
out from our encampment, and travelled through the Not lar 
valley north-eaſt towards Sardis, and ſoon after came Miuſt. + 
into a delightful, and fertile country. In this fruitful ery CC 
track we croſſed two rivulets, and in an hour and: | 
half the river Cayſter, which we paſſed twice. Thus rive: 
we again found ourſelves in the country through which Nie rav 
the Cayſter ſerpentizes in ſo entertaining a manner, 3 Wy gy 
we had ſeen near Epheſus. i 


ate hi 


levour 

- Try1s country bordering on the Cayſter is every 1 int 
level and fruitful, and we obſerved it was better cul- MW a+ 
tivated than other valleys, equally favoured with the Wlitle tc 
bounties of nature. This valley is alſo very full of Wrictor 


villages, and bounded on both ſides by very high 
mountains; thoſe on the right were anciently called 
Meſogyotes, and thoſe on the left Tmolus, whoſe lofty 
| ſummits were covered with ſnow. After travelling 
four hours and a half we encamped in a field of clover, 
and near a village. | 
Ar two in the afternoon we again purſued our 
journey, being about two hours journey from the 
foot of mount Tmolus, We paſſed through two dr, 
8 villages 
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lages ſtanding on a little river, but we could not find 
ed u y perſon to inform us of it's name. A little far- 
acc, Ber we came into an extenſive grove of olive trees, all 
fies chem large and flouriſhing, greatly exceeding thoſe 
end. the valley of Smyrna, and we were told, that great 
leaſed M.:nties of oil were carried from hence to that city. 
ki was not, however, without reaſon, that we were 
ever, Wrprized as finding ſuch multitudes of olive trees 
- Ware, as they are ſaid to flouriſh only within the reach 
ice, BF the ſea-winds. But according to our computation, 
e were at no {ſmall diſtance from the ſea- ſnore; tho? 
n tie Wo not think it impoſſible but that the ſea breezes 
been ming from the neighbourhood of: Epheſus, may 
m tis ontinue along the valley, of Cayſter, and thus pene- 
* ate hither, where they are intercepted by the moun- 
the pins. 
A lrirrIE before we reached the foot of the 
'e t NMountains, we met with a ſwarm of locuſts, as yet 
1 the Not larger than bees, but reſembling the common lo- 
came Buſt, and of a brown colour. Theſe inſects covered a 
ucful Nery conſiderable track of land, but how far they ex- 
nd 2 ended in breadth, we could not diſcern. When they 
Thus Brrive at maturity, and find themſelves ſtimulated by | 
hich Bite rays of the ſummer ſun, they ſpring. into the air, 
nd fly along like a cloud, ſettling in the evening, and 
levouring every green thing; and the next day again 
Very ige into the air, and continue their progreſfſss. 
cu- WW Ar the foot of this mountain ſtands a very pleaſant 


the ide town, the inhabitants of which are the chief ow” 
l of Wrictors of the abovementioned olive trees, and adja- 
high Wnt country. Through it runs a rivulet, and from a 


illed 


hriſtian ſlave we underſtood, that it's name was Ca- 
ofty Nya. It afforded ſeveral remains of antiquity, as frag- 
ling nents of marble pillars, baſins, ſtones of all kinds, 


Vers With antique figures on them, but of which nothing 
ould be made. We alſo perceived in the walls of 
007 i": houſes ſeveral pieces of marble, but placed without 
- ay order, On an eminence near it, are ſtill viſible 


the 
iges 
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the ruins of a caſtle. From all which circumſtance, 
I think this place was the ancient Zypepe, which ly 
beyond Sardis, on the other ſide of mount Tmolus 
and at the foot of it, according to Ovid's deſcription, 
Met. Lib. II. ver. 4. | | 


Tmolus in aſcenſu clivoque extenſus utroque 
Sardibus hinc illinc parvis ſinitur Hypæpis. 


.AnD perhaps the name itſelf, to wit Capai, may be 
the remains of the word Hypæpæ. 

Here we began to aſcend the mountain of Tmolus, 
now called by the Turks Bozdag, i. e. the ſnoy 
mountain, it's ſummit being continually covered with 
ſnow. It had alſo, on account of it's height, the epi- 
thets of tempeſtuous and windy applied to it, as appears 
from the following lines in Diomyſ. Perieg. ver. 130, 


Menia poſt has urbes ortum verſus prorecta «ft 
Tmolo ſub ventoſo. 


On the other hand, ſome ſpots of it were very fi- 
mous for their excellent wine, as Virgil tells us, Georp. 
II. ver. 97, 98. | 


Sunt enim Ammineæ vites, firmiſſima vina, 
Tmolas & adſurgit quibus, & Rex ipſe Phaneus, &. 


Anp Ovid, Pomp. Lib. IV. Eleg 15, ver. 9. ſays 
& it, ; 


- 1 Africa quot Segetes, quot Tmolia terra racemos. 
AND in Met. Lib. VI. ver. 15. 
Deſtrutre ſui Nymphe vineta Tmoli. 
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AxDd again, Met. II. ver. 86. 


= - - Sui vineta Timoli, 
Pattolumgue petit. 


IT was alſo famous for it's ſaffron, according td 
Virgil's obſervation, Georg. I. ver. 56. | 


Nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores. 


In the mean time, our aſcent hewn in the rocls, 
after the inanner of a winding ſtair-caſe, but ſteep in 
ſome places, proved very fatiguing, though nothing 
when compared to our two days journey over the 
mountain. The aſcent took us up two hours, and 
baving reached the top, we found ourfelves on a large 
plain, in which were houſes, gardens, meadow$, 
fruit-trees, ſprings; and a great number of black cattle, 
but not one human creature. We afterwatds, how- 
ever, underſtood, that the premiſes belonged to the 
inhabitants of Capai, and is their ſummer reſidence, 
retiring hither to avoid the prodigious heat at the fogt 


» I 


of the inountain, that town facing the ſouth and ſoutli- 


eaſt, and conſequently is expoſed to the violent rays 
of the ſun. | 

We were indeed greatly amazed at the ſudden al- 
teration of the climate, which reſembled our being 
tranſported at once from the torrid into the frigid zone, 


The trees were, in general, without leaves, as in win- 


ter, and ſome had juſt begun to bud; but the for- 
ward fruit-trees were adorned with bloſſoms. We 
were obliged to paſs the night here, the coldneſs of 
which was increaſed by a very ſharp wind, and to our 
great concern, a very worthy gentleman in our com- 
pany contracted an intermitting fever. Our ſervants 


took care not to ſuffer themſelves, for they made a very 


arge fire; great quantities of wood being piled up in 
ot. R 1 „ | ſeveral 
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ſeveral places, and danced all night round it, in ſo ex. bli 
traordinary a manner, that I much queſtion, it eve ch⸗ 
this mountain had been before the ſcene of ſuch ex-. gar 
travagant mirth. bee 
Tak next morning, at fix o'clock, we left our un- the 
comfortable camp, and after croſſing the mountain en-. em 
tered a valley of no great breadth, but pleaſanth of 
bounded on each ſide with a ridge of hills covered I 


with woods, which, with it's own beautitul verdur, gre- 
exhibited adelightful ſcene. After leaving this charn. ſpec 
ing valley, we paſſed through two burying- places the 
which ſufficiently indicate, chat formerly this jpot wa gro! 
not deſtitute of inhabitants. We now followed the ſilve 
ſtream of a rivulet, which was preſently increaſed the 
by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams; but ſoon after precipitated ven 
itſelf from a rock into a ſubterranean baſin, and di, vein 
appeared, tain, 

WE had not, however, loſt ſight of this, befor V 
another rivulet appeared, which was ſoon greatly foot 
larged, and continued it's courſe near our road thto valle 
this mountainous country to Sardis; from whence u form 
concluded it to be the river Pactolus. I do not doub fix h 
but the abovementioned rivulet, which we loſt ſight By 
of at the rock, iſſues again out of the carth, aniſſ ſtood 
Joins it's waters with thoſe of the Pactolus; and hen caſtle 


this river, which waſhed the walls of Sardis, was fi They 
co have golden ſand; it's courſe, for ſome time, bc heigh 
Ing. through the bowels of mount Tmolus. each 
THE different ſpecies of herbs, plants, and tree were 
found among thele lofty eminences, is almoſt infinit down 
. eſpecially at the end of the mountain, where. the of th 
riety of flowers, plants, and trees, is really ſurprizingW Was a 
and proves a very agreeable entertainment to a lov is d 
of Botany. Here the valley contracts itſelf, leaving ced a 
| only a paſſage for the Pactolus, which ſometimes i fragm 
at a great diſtance beneath us. The air was eve the le 
where ſo cold, that the rays of the ſun, which | lame 1 
ſoinetimes el were very comfortable, reſcaſß white, 
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| bling thoſe of the ſpring in our own country. This 
chain of mountains may be juſtly termed the kitchen- 
garden of the leſſer Aſia; and I muſt own to have 


been ſo delighted with the rich variety it afforded of 
the vegetable kingdom, that I determined, if ever I 
embraced the hermetical life, to make this the place 
of my retirement. 53 
In our aſcent up the mountain from Capai we ſaw 
great numbers of glittering ſtones, full of brilliant 
ſpecks reſembling gold and ſilver. We alſo met with 
the ſame in our deſcent, and even the duſt on the 
ground appeared as if impregnated with particles of 
filver. And this phænomenon, perhaps, gave rife to 
the pompous deſcriptions which the Ancients have gi- 
ven of the Pactolus. I alſo diligently ſought for a 
vein of very white marble, ſaid to be in this moun- 
tain, but fortune did ſo far favour me as to find it. 
Wx had now a ſight of Sardis, which lies at the 
foot of this mountain, in a large and very pleaſant 
valley; and at ſome diſtance is a lake, doubtleſs that 
formerly called Gigæun. But having now travelled 
fix hours we thought proper to pitch our tents. 
BerFoRE we reached the ſpot where ancient Sardis 


ſtood, we ſaw at the foot of the eminence, on which the 


caſtle of Sardis is built, ſix pillars of remarkable beauty. 
They were of the Ionic order, about twenty feet in 
height, and ſtood at the diſtance of twelve feet from 
each other, forming a very grand ruin. The capitals 
were {till intire, one only excepted, which was fallen 
down, and another ſomething mutilated. On two 
of theſe pillars, and the remainder of a frontiſpiece, 
was a tranſverſe ſtone, of ſuch enormous weight, that 
it is difficult to conceive how it was poſſible to be pla- 
ced at ſuch a height. The ground is covered with 
fragments of very large pillars, and on one of them 
the letters & I, The ſtone of theſe pillars was the 
lame with that we had ſeen on the mountain z very 
white, but not equal to.marble. 
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Tux Pactolus flows cloſe by theſe pillars, directing 


it's courſe to the city through a narrow valley, bound. 
ed on each fide by a chain of hills. When the ſnoy 
melts on the mountains the Pactolus becomes a very 
large and rapid river; but when we were here it's 
channel was very ſmall, and not at all anſwerable to 
the ideas our curioſity had entertained of it, from the 
deſcriptions of the Ancients. 

THe city of Sardis, once the celebrated capital, and 
the reſidence of the opulent kings of Lydia, is now the 
| habitation of buffaloes and oxen, great numbers of 
which are ſeen here; Sardis being now reduced to a 
very mean village, it's inhabitants, who are all herd. 
men, living in wretched cottages of clay, which do 
not exceed the height of a man: But the large and 
luxuriant vallies in the neighbourhood are well adap- 
ted to the occupation of the inhabitants 
' THE great extent and grandeur of the ruins abun- 
dantly ſhew, that the ancient Sardis was a large and 
ſplendid city. Here we ſee the remains of very ſtatelj 
edifices, as palaces, churches, amphitheatres, walls, and 
a great variety of ruins of other buildings. On the 
"welt ſide are the walls of two or three ſuperb and 

grand apartments, which, from their appearance, 
ſeem to 5K belonged to a royal palace, the floors 
being all ſupported by arches, and the angles decor. 
ted with ſtones finely cut; but the walls themſelves 0 
very hard and large bricks, commonly feen among 
the ruins in theſe countries . 
O the eaſt ſide are ſtill ſtanding ſome pillars, and 
the remains of another prodigious ſtructure, probably 
the cathedral; for Sardis, after being the capital of 
Lydia, and flouriſhing under the Greek and Roman 
monarchies, became at laſt a Chriſtian metropolis 
On the ſouth ſide are large ruins, probably thoſe o 
an amphitheatre, or royal palace. The caſtle is ſitui 
ted on the top of a hill, which coſt us half an hour 10 

z{cend, But no more remains of this ancient firuc- 
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ting ture than it's walls, which are of a great thickneſs ;.and 

und- ¶ the ſpace within them filled with ruins of pillars, &c. 

ſnow MW Theſe walls appear to have been repaired ſince great 

very part of the city has been demoliſhed, as the fragments 

> 1's Hof marble and ſtone pillars, cornices, &c. are ſeen in 

le to them in different places. In the caſtle is. ſtill a roofed 

1 the ¶ ſtructure, in which the peaſants of Sard, the preſent name 
of the place, often ſhelter themſelves from the incur- 

and ſions of the corſairs. On fome ſtones in the caſtle 

v the Walls, we met with the following inſcription : 

Ts ot | | | 

rail HN TAN AIATTINGS HTOIKCEQPIC 

erd. WW @EN.IQN ANCINNKg MYEEPNNEMH 

ha NON HAPATIEPEXIS Te ENAOEQTATe © 

> and PEO EPE KOX AIKACTes>. 

dap- IO CCICTO TAN APO C TN FENAC. 

NICTH. r. ; 

bun- SS 

_ On another ſtone the follow'ng : 

ately 

, 2nd N NANAPIE TE BOKONTIE 

A T FPAIZ ATE AESTON 

an 


EPTONEOI HAPAHIZIN 
N TOIA HIONHEAMENQ 


Joors 


oy Ann on another ſtone, cloſe to the former, were 
100 theſe words : | 

d EO BEINO EE POE. . HNOEEAO....EEAE..,, 
ab. TNE APXOY KIBTPATH 118 
e ATATAN... MAT NH EAN OEENM...XAPMI 
man AHE ATIOAAQNIOI,...JEEOEEN * 
ol SAPEYYE 2... BE oe . MAKEANNA AK — A1 5 
ſe of Ml POT TOY... KOYNATA EQNIAZ 
1tua- IPKANI EVS EN. L EPAHIQAN. AOAH 
ar 10 MOT PYQEINA.. . EEANZTEN 
ruc IO THN HE AIOTENTZTHMNHZII HES AAOEN 
a L 3 Ar 
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Arx preſent Sardis has not a ſingle Chriſtian among 
it's inhabitants; but is not without a Turkiſh moſque, 
the portico of which is decorated with grand antique 

illars. Indeed the moſque appears not to be a 
F urkiſh work, but a ſtructure of the Greeks, pro- 
| bably one of their churches. 5 
- Havine gratified our curioſity at Sardis, though 
not without a ſenſible concern, to ſee that ſuperb city 
reduced to ſuch a confuſed heap of ruins, we conti- 
nued our journey along mount Tmolus, towards 
Deergoetli, and ſeveral times met with large currents 
of water iſſuing from that mountain, and after five 
hours arrived at the town of Doergoelli. 

In riding through this place we found it very wa- 
tery; one of the ſtreets having a rivulet running 
through it from a neighbouring eminence. This place : 
is not ſituated like the generality of Turkiſh towns we Due 
had ſeen, at the foot of a mountain, bur in a plain, 
having a large track of land about it, which annually hs 
produces great quantities of cotton, and is, indeed, i he 
the chief ſupport of this caſſaba, a general name gi- 
ven by the Turks to their ſmall towns, this place not Wy 
being above half an hour in circuit. It's inhabitants | 
conſiſt of about two hundred and fifty Greeks, five that 
hundred Armenians, and one hundred Jews, the reſt, 
Which form the. moſt conſiderable number, being 
Turks. The latter have here three moſques ; the Ar- A 
menians have alſo obtained permiſſion to build 2 


ZCC 


church, a favour ſeldom granted, where there was ori- r, 
ginally no ſtructure of that kind. y imp 
'' WE encamped near the town on the publick road, anot 
by which means perſons paſſing along, and approach - time 
ing our guards, were taught by ſevere diſcipline 0 BF pylu 
keep at a proper diſtance, though not the leak 4 
complaint was made of it. In the Armenian bury- V 
p ace we found the two following imperfect ir- ſurre 
3 rPttons. | IIS „„ l nenc 
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An Do on another ſtone was this inſcri iprion, but era- 
zed on both ſides. 
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THE next day, at three in the morning, we left 
Doergoelli, directing our way to Nymphi. Half an 
hour after our departure we coffe the river Hermus, 
which is here very broad but ſhallow. We now left 
the high road, directing our courſe towards the moun- 
tains, which ſeem to extend to Sardis, and was, pro- 
bably, a part of Tmolus. Our motive for ſtriking 
out of the road, was, an information we had received, 
that a party of banditti were lurking in it ; and a per- 
ſon who had joined us, but continued to purſue the 
common road, was robbed. 

Ar the font of the mountains, we ſaw a handſome 
village, and beyond it croſſed ſeveral rivulets, by 
which the natural fertility of the ſoil is deli befully 
improved. Ar ſome diſtance farther we paſſed thro 
another yillage of a good appearance, and at the ſame 
time had ſight of a ſecond on our left-hand. The Si- 
plus mountains lay on our right, and mount Maſtu - 
la was hehind us, 

We now entered the valley of Nyoiphi, which is 
ſurrounded by the Sipylus mountains, and ſome emi- 
nences, poſibly a Part * Mimas; 3 and at 195 | 

+ 
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foot of theſe eminences the town of Nymphi. 


This 
valley abounds in vineyards, but has very few olive 
trees, the ſea breezes, which are ſaid to be neceſſary 
to their growth, being intercepted by the mountain; 


towards Smyrna. At ten o'clock we reached Nym- 
phi, having ſpent above ten hours more than was ne- 
ceflary by the common road. 

 NyMPH1, which from it's name ſeems to have 
been of Greek origin, is a country-town, and like 
moſt in theſe parts, ſtands at the foot of a mountain, 


in a moſt delightful ſituation, both with regard to the 


valley, which exhibits an inchanting profj 5 of vine- 

yards and paſtures, and the mountains, from whence 

iſſues a ſtream of excellent water, which, after ſeveral 

mazes and cataracts, enters the valley. The place 

Where the above ſtream iſſues from the mountain, is 

: delightfully ſituated for enjoying the freſh air in ſum- 
racer.” . 

NymMPH1 and it's environs abound in cherry: trees, 
and a certain ſpecies of earth iſſues out of the ground, 
which is carried to Smyrna, and uſed in making ſoap, 
and thence called ſoap- earth. 

Ar four in the afternoon we left Nymphi, purſu- 
ing our road along the valley, and thus again arrived 
at the village Clavaclidere, where we were elegantly 
entertained at the country- ſcat of a Dutch merchant, 
and ſoon viſited by ſome of our friends at Smyrna. 
In this village is a ſpring iſſuing from a rock, which 
in. ſummer yields a large quantiry of rer, but is al- 
ways dry in the winter. 

Tur next morning we viſited the village of Ad: 
gilar, where we pitched our tents oppoſite to the 
country ſeat of the Dutch conſul, who received us in 


a very friendly manner; and ſeveral gentlemen of 


other nations, kindly weicomed , our return. After 
dinner we ſer out with the company, amounting to 
about ſixty horſe, for Smytna, where we Gately u arti: 
rea, well pleaſed with o our Journey. 
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Account of ſome ke fin to 16101 a Loxca, one 
of the Agleen iflands, hing in the guilph of 
Smyrna, and to Partridge iſland. 


OME time after our return to Smyrna, I went 
8 with Mr Sherard, the Engliſh conſul, and ſeveral 
merchants of that nation, on a party of pleaſure, to 
Nala Longa, the largeſt of the Agleen iſlands *.. It 
lies in the gnlph of Smyrna, berween cape Calaburna, 
and the water caſtle of Smyrna. On one fide. of it is 
the harbour of Fogia, and on the other, Vourla bay, 
in which are ſeveral ſmall iſlands. | 

Is about ſix hours a favourable breeze brought us, 
very early in the morning, to a ſmall harbour in Iflola 
Longa, and on the ſhore we obſerved heaps of ſtones, 
traces of houſes, and two wells with buckets, which we 
conſidered as ſure indications that here was formerly a 
town or village; and what confirmed us in this opi- 
mon were two edifices, one built againſt the ſide of a 
bill, which is of the ſame height with the W 
nd with the top of it forms a terras. 

Tuis ſtructure is built on five rows of ſquare. pil- 
lars, of a grey or whitiſh ſtone; but the work 

very indifferent. Each row.. conſiſts of - twenty-four 
Pillars, and the length of the whole building one hun- 
red and fifty of my common paces, and forty in 
preadth. It bad been incloſed within a thick wall, 
without the leaſt appearance of any gate. And to this 
ay the walls are ſtanding, except ſome part of that 
fore the front, where there are ſeveral breaches in it, 
ind five of the abovementioned pillars are thrown” 
* They are ſaid to derive their name from an Engliſh pirate, 
ho, about one hundred and fifty years ago, made this iſland his 


Feat, and fortified 1 it for his defence. 
ä down, 
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own, poſſibly by the ſhocks of an earthquake 
Near the wall are ſome canals, ſupported by eight 
arches. | 

THEsE circumſtances induce me to think, thx 
this was formerly a ciſtern for preſerving water, the 
above canals conveying the rain that fell in the winter 
into it from the adjacent eminences, there being ng 
rain here for three or four months in ſummer, when 
this reſervoir of water ſerved for a ſupply. | 
Nx ax this edifice is another of the ſame form, but 
not above half as large, and great part of it buried 
under the earth. It ſtands a few paces nearer the ſez 
but clofe to the high land. This building is diſcern. 
able only by an aperture made in it's roof, and thro 
which our ſervants entered to fetch water; but ſoon 
returned, the place being every where full of carth, 
and fqul water. They, however, perceived, that thi 
building had only two rows of pillars, of the fam: 
architecture as the former; but it was ſo dark thi 
ttiey could not compute the number, or perceive hoy 
far this ſubterranean grotto reached. But the build 
mg has not the leaſt elevation aboye the ground, being 
derfectly level with it, and to be found only by tit 
abovementioned entrancde. 
Tunis ifland, which, from it's appearance fron 
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0 
Smyrna, has been called Longa, is about thirty mile e 
in circuit; it is mountainous and hilly, but the vi} * Cla: 
hes fruitful. It abounds with a great variety of plant ring th 
among which were many very curious, and therelag, Ft. 
could not eſcape ſo expert a Botaniſt as the conlier this « 
It has alſo great numbers of rabbets, hares, and tigſtempts 


like, of which we every day ſhot a'great number. | 
affords no high trees, but is every where covered vil 
fmall ſhrubs, among which we obferved myrtles a 
lentiſks. Several fieſds were covered with Lolium 6 
deu fpurium, and Steriles Avenæ, a ſufficient pro 
that formerly corn was ſown there. | 


"TH 
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Tais iſland is at preſent uninhabited, but com- 
nonly uſed as a place for fiſhing or hunting by the 
gentlement on the continent. Large flocks of ſheep 
nd goats are kept here, but we ſaw only four horſes 
nd two aſſes, on the whole iftand. During our ftay 
ere it rained every day, which in theſe parts is ſome- 
hing extraordinary : and this hindered us from ma- 
ing a farther progreſs, as we at firſt intended, parti- 
ularly of viſiting ſeveral places on the continent. 
In our return we went on ſhore in another of theſe 
lands, called by the Engliſh, Patridge-iſland, from 
he great number of thoſe birds found in it. But as 
t was nearly the ſame with the Iſlola Longa, we con- 
ented ourſelves with a ſuperficial view of it. It is 
maller than the former, and alſo uninhabited. . . 
W likewiſe viſited the bay of Yeurla, and took a 
urvey of it's rocks and iſlands. On the ſhore we 
aw à large village, which our Janizary, called Kil;/- 
nan, whence I eancluded, that it ſtood near the 
emains of the celebrated Clazomene *, and was the 
ore confirmed in my opinion, from being told, that 
arge ruins of walls, and ſtructures, are ſtill to be ſeen 
here. We did not, however, go aſhore, but continued 
dur courſe, and a fine breeze brought us in five hours 
0 Smyrna. * 1 


during the 4 of Greece, a moſt beautiful city. 
dn a peninſula, and was, by the Ionians, fortified at an immenſe 
barge, that it might reſiſt the attacks of the Perſians. Vet nei- 
her this city, Ionia, nor even all Greece, were able to defeat the 
atempts of Cyruf. e 


* Clazomene, according to Pauſanias, in Achaia, Cap. 1 was, 
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"oyage from SMYRNA Zo CoNSTANTINOPLE, 
- ;aoith an account of ſome places and iſlands, par- 
- racular MITELENE, TENEDOS, the continent 
Ge. | 


oN after our return to Smyrna, a pleaſing op. 


Al 

O portunity offered of viſiting . Conſtantinople, in ¶ the n: 
company with the biſhop of Carthage, who was going mon 
to that city, to take poſſeſſion of his apoſtolical 5 4 
Hi An l . | OI UN 


office. - 1 
Wr were both inclined to go by ſca, and after ex. s ar 
prefling my acknowledgments to the conſul, and other I men. 
friends at Smyrna, for their great civilities, we em. 
barked on board ſmall Turkiſh veſſel, which had ed; 
beſides us ſeveral other paſſengers, and was very deep- or All 
ly laden. But being well provided with all kinds of WU Ar 
proviſions, we feemed the leſs anxious about enjoying 
any pleaſures in the captain's cabin. 
Norm can certainly exceed the proſpect from the bi 
Smyrna bay, the hills being covered with fig trees, ¶ poctel: 
vines, and olive- trees; and as we lay here ſome time Vas ſtr 
wind- bound, we conſtantly, every day, walked on MW” this 
the ſhore, where we gathered grapes, melons, and d to 
figs,-without any. obſtruction, and rendered ourſelves N whe 
very agreeable to the Turks, by ſitting and ſmoaking Procur 
with them under a tree. During theſe walks I met ALC 
with two marble columns, on one of which was a ]MWc1c ve 
croſs, but ſomething damaged, and from hence I con- Mt: 
jectured, that here was formerly a Chriſtian church, nent 
Near theſe columns is a fine ſpring, the waters of NcuItivat 
which are uſed by the Turks in their ablutions. and it's 
Tux wind ſtill confined us in this bay, for the Archip 
Turks are but very indifferent ſeamen, being averk cording 
to ain a the night-time, and their heart fails them I dbality, 
1 at 
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at the leaſt gale of wind. Our veſſel, though ſmaller 
than that I came in to Smyrna, carried thirty-five 


men, and even fo large a number were hardly able to 


work her. The failors, like the reſt of the Turks, 
xe very ſtill on board, their ſole delight being ſmoak- 
ing and drinking of coffee. They alſo waſh themſelves 
very often, in conformity to the precepts of their reli- 
gion; but it is alſo a moſt excellent cuſtom for Pre- 
ſerving their health. 

AMoNnG our paſſengers were two Turkiſh women, 
the nails of whoſe fingers were ſtained red, after the com- 
mon practice of the Turkiſh ladies. This ſome think to 
be done by way of ornament, ſome to defend the tops 
of their fingers from the cold, and others conſider it 
as a mark of diſtinction, like that of circumciſion in 
men. But be this as it may, the red colour uſed for 
this purpole is fo adheſive as not eaſily to be oblitera- 
ted; it is made from the root of an herb cakes Cna, 
or Alkenet, macerated in wine. 

Arx laſt we ſailed; but contrary winds fog abli- 
ged us to put into port, which proved to be a harbour 
of Mitelene or Leſbos. This ifland is celebrated for 
the birth of many heroes and ſages, particularly the 
poeteſs Sappho, whoſe buſt, according to ſome writers, 
was ſtruck on the current coin of Mitelene, the capital 
of this iſland. That pecies of verſe called Sapphic, is 
fad to have taken it's name from this famous — 
to whom alſo the mellifluous cadence of her POrtry, 
procured the name of the tenth muſe. 

ALCAUS a Greek poet, who gave name to the Al- 
cæic verſe, was alſo a native of Leſbos. . ; ; 

M1iTELENE lies about ſeven leagues from the con- 


nent of Phrygia; is pretty large, "fruitful, and well 


cultivated, abounding in excellent wheat and olives, 
and it's bgs are the of any produced in the whole 
Archipelago. It's wines allo are excellent, and, ac- 
cording to the poets, was\endowed with ſo valuatle 2 
ny; that exceſſive draughts of it, incited . | 

only 
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only to mirth, and not to rage. Horace and Virgil 
have often praiſed the wines of this iſland, the for. 
mer expreſſes himſelf in the following manner *. 


prefe 
dered 
treat! 


of thi 

Hic innocentis pocula Leſbii boaſt 
Duces ſub umbra. amon 

| : * be t! 
An» the latter F. phers 
N becan 

Non eadem arboribus pendet vindemia noſtris 25 
Quam Methymnego carpit de palmite Leſbos. | Lobo 
Tx 


Bu r notwithſtanding theſe authorities, it muſt h moun 
owned, that the wine produced at preſent in this ¶ extrad 
Hand, is not _ to what might be expected. The lent t 
cauſe of this difference is imputed to the many alter. very 
tions the iſland has undergone from earthquakes, tho of th 
poſſibly it may be owing, partly at leaſt, to an im. In 


perfect cultivation of the vineyards. It is certain, this if 
that were the Chriſtians maſters of this iſland, it would taluſit 
ſoon make a different appearance. The goodneſs of Ml the m 
this wine was alſo rendered famous by the following war a 
tranſaction. Ariſtotle being at the point of death, many 
conteſt aroſe among his diſciples, who ſhould ſucceed keepi! 
that eminent philoſopher. Some declared for Menede ef Tr 
mus of Rhodes; and others for Theophraſtus of Le. them 
bos. But as they could not agree among themſelve, ¶ laid o- 
it was unanimouſly reſolved to leave the deciſion u And : 
Ariſtotle himſelf, who ordered ſome Leſbian and Rho IM having 
dian wines to be brought to him, and having taſtel i and ſt 
both with great attention, delivered himſelf in th fel! to: 
following manner, Utrumque oppido bonum, ſed un! TR 
AtoGios, that is, Both wines are very good, but te comm 
«-Lefbian is the more agreeable.” Intimating thereby, tul air 
that he by no means deſpiſed Menedemus, though k Smyrr 
„Lib. I. Od. 17. 1 Au 
See 


+ Georg. Lib. II. ver. 89, go. Oh 
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preferred Theophraſtus jj. Theophraſtus is ſtill conſi- 
dered as an eminent philoſopher, on account of a ſmall 
treatiſe, in which he has given a maſterly deſcription 
of the manners of men; and the inhabitants of Leſbos 
boaſted greatly of Ring ſo excellent a perſon born 
among them. But how highly ſoever they might va- 
lue thernſelves on this, and other eminent philoſo- 
phers, being natives of their iſland, they at length 
became ſo infamous for voluptuouſneſs and debauche- 
ry, that it became a proverbial ſaying *, to expreſs a 
man of a diſſolute life, Ze lives like an inhabitant of 


| Leſbos.. | 


Tu is iſland alſo abounds with ſheep, and on the 
mountains are a great number of pines, whence they 
extract pitch. Here are alſo large quantities of excel- 
lent timber. The horſes of Leſbos are ſmall, but 
very ſtrong and ſwift, running up and down the ſides 
of the mountains with ſurprizing agility. g 

In the year 1355, the emperor Calo Johannes gave 
this iſland as a portion, with his ſiſter to Johannes Ca- 
taluſius, a Genoeſe, in recompence for his valour, and 
the many acceptable ſervices he had performed in the 
war againſt the Turks; and his ſucceſſors enjoyed it 
many years, ruling it with mildneſs and equity, and 
keeping up a good underſtanding with the emperors 
of Trebezond. But at laſt the Turks having made 
themſelves maſters of the neighbouring continent, 
laid on it an annual tribute of tour thouſand ducats. 
And afterwards Dominicus Cataluſius, it's laſt prince, 
having murdered his own brother, was taken in 1462, 
and ſtrangled by Mahomet the great, and the iſland 
fell totally under the dominion of the Turks. 

Tn E capital of this iſland, called Mitelene, is very 
commodiouſly ſituated on a peninſula, in a very health- 
tul air. It appears from the ſea more beautiful than 
Smyrna, having two harbours, one on the ſouth, and 

1 Aal. Gell. Lib. XIII. cap. 85. 4 11417 

See Suidas in voce Ate Ci. þ 
the 
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the other on the north ſide of the city. On an emi. 
nence is an old caftle btfikt by the Genoeſe, command: 
ing the city; and at the foot of the mountains, to the 
eaſt of the town, are ſtill the remains of another, by 
ſmaller caſtle The city is alſo populous, eſpecially 
in Greeks, which exceed even the Turks in number 
The bazar, or market-ſtreet, is of a great length, ex. 
tending from one harbout to the other, and is wel 
ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of life. : 
A FRrEencH conſul, and a Dutch vice- coul reſide 
here. Indeed moſt of the veſſels frequenting this poi 
are French tartanes for oil, of which no leſs than ſe. 
venty thouſand quintals are, ſome years, brought hi: 
ther from the different parts of the iſland. . - | 
Hx Rx are ſtill ſeveral pieces of antiquity, but moſt: 
in a ruinous condition. A bath; however, afforded 
me the following inſcription. ; 


ABOAAA KAT O AAMOE ATAON KAAN 
"NIEPENNI ANON ETPOTATHEANTA AINNE 
KAI Er ETA®@ENE EN KAIPOIE EINIMEAIAL 
-  AEYOMENOIE TONEIPEA KAI APXEIPEA 

KAI AOTION ItPITANIN ATONO®@E TANENI 
INI AYTO ITENAIPOKONTA AATKAI TANENTA 
TIPNTA TIATPIAI KAT NAI O KOPO ITEPITAMHN 
NON TON EYNTENAION ITOAEL TANEFIIONYMON 
' ANT BAETAEON HI TANHNA NEKTENEOE AIA 
- AENOETOI ETAZAZFIAE BAAONOIE ANEAOTHEE where 
| COT nn or oy | 5 nag derviſ 
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Wx purchaſed at Mitelene excellent figs, and water 
melons, which at Smyrna are called angouri ; all tit 
"environs of this capital, conſiſting of gardens laid oit 
in the Turkiſh taſte, with wells in ſeveral places ir 
watering the grounds, as in Spain. The women 0 
not want beauty, though we only ſaw them throug| 
the lettices in the balconies ; but the Turkiſh woe! 
. of any rank never appear. We viſited the Greti 
church, which, conſidering the country, is not 


7 * 


fot 
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for it would be imprudent to affect much ornament in 
their churches for fear of the Turks. At the entrance 
> the 1 happened to caſt my eyes upon a kind of marble 
but chair, having at the ends of the two arms eagles heads; 
all; but badly preſerved. I was told, that this chair was 
ber. formerly uſed by the princes of Mitelene ; but our in- 
ex Wl tcrpreter was of opinion, that it had ſtood there ever 
well WW fince the time of St Helena. | : 
HERE we waited upon Selim Muſelhim, deputy- 
elde governor of the town, the Paſcha reſiding chiefly at 
pon Smyrna, where he has a large eſtate. He had invited us 
at our firſt arrival, and we thought proper to comply 
with his requeſt. His houſe, beſides being one of the 
fineſt in the city, had an elegant proſpect of the har- 
bour. In theſe viſits the Turks and Chriſtians ſit 
croſs-legged, oppoſite to one another, which to me, 
who cannot boaſt of the ſuppleneſs of my joints, was 
not a little uneaſy. The uſual treat every where con- 
fits of a pipe of tobacco, ſherber, and coffee. The 
Turks never ſpit when they ſmoak, but are ſtrangers 
to ceremonies and complaiſance; for all their ſaluta- 
tions conſiſt in laying the hand on the breaſt ; and to 
people of inferior rank, by dropping the hand a little. 
The chief garment of Selim Muſelhim, though a 


perſon of rank, was a doliman, or robe of 'fine 

N cotton. Hh 5 . „„ 
\ We next viſited the hill on which the caſtle ſtands, 
E where we were ſhewn into a garden belonging to a 
 {Wdcrviſe, and were there entertained in the uſual man- 

vater. ner. This Turk lived in a very retired manner; and 
1 che MY in converſation with us, ſaid, that he believed Chriſt 
d out Bi was born of a virgin; that he was a great faint, and 
es fol at the ſame time a prophet endowed with the ſpirit of 
en o God. We were very glad that he did not aſk us 
rouge what we thought of Mahomet, as we ſhould have 
omen found it difficult to have returned him a civil anſwer, 
Gree: WF without injuring the truth. From this place we went 
mea, {Wiirough rhe market, where we found all the neceſſa- 
fol vol. I. M | ries 
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ries of life remarkably cheap ; beef was only one pen- 


ny a pound; and the Jargeſt water-melon might be 40 
purchaſed for two pence. th 
ABovrT a day's journey from the capital is another of 
epiicopal ſee called Caloni, where the biſhop has a ve- vo 
ry elegant caſtle and convent. This dignity he pur- the 
chaſed at the price of five and twenty purſes, each be- a 
ing equal to five huncred piaſters. One part of theſe us 
purchaſes go to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, and 1 
the other to the Grand Vizier. And, on the othet Tr 
hand, every Papa, or prieſt, pays the biſhop, a cer- : 
tain tax for his ordination. "Fo 
Havinc ſeen every thing curious in Mitelene, and 3 
taken our leave of the conſul, we returned on board. Vir 


All ſhips that load here pay the conſul ſix piaiters, 
and two per cent on all goods or merchandize. The j 
prieſt alſo receives two piaſters from every veſſel. 7 
Ar rEx ſailing from Leſbos we coaſted along the ? 
Moſconiſi iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited. One 
of them, I particularly obſerved, was finely planted 


with olive-trees. Behind theſe iſlands alſo is very good 1 
anchorage. Theſe iſlands, about the cloſe of the lat bety 
century, were the retreat of one George, a famous The 
Venetian pirate, and the terror of the whole Archipe- and 
lago. But at laſt renouncing all dependance on tie Save 
Venetian power, he was defeated by the Turks, and the c 
ended his liſe in a priſon at Venice. Though others are 1 
tell us, that after faſtening a pederero round his neck 0 T 
he leaped into the ſea, to avoid falling into the hands ut tt 
of the Turks. | Verler 
Arx ſome diſtance from theſe iſlands we paſſed the of J. 
ſtreight which ſeparates the iſland of Mitelene from 
the continent, and coaſted along cape Baba, as it i — 5 
called by the Turks, from a derviſe or Baba, buried | Per 
there, and who always gave the Turks intelligence Iu 
when any rovers were in the neighbouring ſeas. Twi E., 
cape is very dangerous, on account of ſudden ſqual 
from the mountains. In paſſing by it with a fal AN 


8 5 | wind, 
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wind, the Turks, out of reſpect to the memory of the 
above faint, throw pieces of bread into the ſea, tho? 
they ſee them immediately carried away by a ſpecies 
of tea-fowl common in theſe parts: and the more de- 
vout among them add to this offering a prayer, for 
the happineſs of his ſoul. At length the wind _— 
us very ſhort, and the current running ſtrong again 
us, we were obliged to come to an anchor in the chan- 
nel, between the ifland of Tenedos and the coaſt of 
Troy. 

Tank Dos is an iſland about ten leagues in circum+ 
ference, at no great diſtance from the continent,. and 
only two leagues from the ancient Troy; according to 
Virgil : g 


Eft in conſpedtu Tenedos, notiſſima fama 
Inſula, dues opum, Priami dum regna manebant 3 
Nunc tantum ſinus, & ſtatio male fida carinis. 


THe capital of this iſland, called alſo Tenedo, lies 
between two eminences, on each of which is a caſtle. 
The town itſelf has the appearance of an amphitheatre, 
and was formerly famous for it's earthen ware, whic 
gave riſe to the phraſe Tenedia Vaſa ; but at preſent 
the chief trade conſiſts in it's muſcadel wines, which 
are indeed excellent. 

Tae continent on the coaſt of Troy is very low, 
but it's verdure makes an agreeable appearance. It is 
variegated with ſeveral tumuli, from whence Ovid ſaid 
of Troy, | 


Lic magna fuit cenſuque viriſque, 

Perque decem potuit tantum dare ſanguinis annos, 
| Nunc humilis Veteres tantummodo Troja ruinas, 

Et pro divitiis tumulos oftendit avorum. 


Axp Lucan, Lib. IX. p. m. 304. | 
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Jam Sylva ſteriles, & putres robore trunci ly 
Aſſeraci preſſere domos, & templa Deorum the 
Jam laſſa radice tenent; ac tota teguntur ea 
Pergama Dumetis. | | 

| toy 

Tak tumuli, however now ſeen, never belonged am: 

to the celebrated city of Troy, but to ſome other inc 
towns or villages built there long ſince that time. mat 
Tn E country is naturally fruitful, the neceſſaries of that 
life very cheap, and under a free government would led 
be doubtleſs cultivated to great advantage. Here are beſy 
alſo oaks producing acorns, uſed in making ink and mol 
water- colours. [ 
NAR this iſland lies alſo that of Lemnos, called con 
alſo Stalimene, from whence we have the Terra ſigil- and 
lata, whoſe virtues the Ancients aſcribed to the tall of ſtreiz 
Vulcan. Se N Chri 
We next paſſed by the Samandrachi iſlands, anc: ed ft 
ciently known by the name of Samothracia, and Eu. _ 

0 


bra. They are wholly inhabited at preſent by Greek 

peaſants; and on the mountains were prodigious num- | © 
bers of wild goats. Here we had allo a diſtant view lider; 
of mount Athos; and ſoon after we entered, with a iſ © 29! 
favourable wind, the famous ſtreight of the Helle. nu 
ſpont, which ſeparates Europe from Aſia; and part: Al 
cularly Aſia from Phrygia, ſailing cloſe under the 
walls of the new caſtle, erected on the European fids 

and in which we counted ſixtcen pieces of cannon, by Gr 


placed level with the water's edge, but without carr: poli. 
ages, and the embraſures ſo remarkably large, thi an 
FRE: 


they appeared like ſtable doors. Oppoſite to it, 0 

the Aſian fide, is another caſtle, the intermedia ſpects 
ipace being about four miles, ſo that ſhips with a it On 
vourable wind, may paſs between them, without 21) 
apprehenſion from their cannon. Theſe caſtles a nt, 
nothing more than thick walls and ſome bulwarks0 Lamp! 


very little ſtrength, Priapu 


percet\ 


Soo 


. 
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Soon after we came to the two old caſtles, proper- 
ly called the Dardanels, of the ſame architecture as 
the former, but no more than two' miles diſtant from 
each other. . 

Tu ESE four caſtles reſemble large villages, or ſmall 
towns; and jn that on the Aſiatick ſide are guns of 
amazing dimenſions, the balls being twenty-eight 
inches in diameter, and equally remarkable for being 
made of a grey granite, though not ſo beautiful as 
that of Egypt, and dug from a quary near the ſuppo- 
ſed ruins of Troy. Ihe caſtle on the European ſide, 
beſides it's want of ſtrength, is commanded by a 
mountain, on the declivity of which it is built. 

In the village on the Aſian ſide, lives the French 
conſul, who, beſides an annual ſalary of four hundred 
and twenty Piaſters, every French veſſel paſſing theſe 
ſtreights pays him eight piaſters. At this caſt]e the 
Chriſtian ſhips coming from Conſtantinople are ſearch- 
ed for ſlaves. The adjacent country 1s very pleaſant 
and fruitful, but badly cultivated On the left fide 
of the caſtle is a rivulet; and a coarſe kind of earthen 
ware is made in the village. Here is alſo made a con- 
ſiderable quantity of oil for exportation; but the air 
is none of the beſt, ſo that we thought proper not to 
continue long here. | | 

ABqurT four miles ſrom the Dardanels, we paſſed 
by a ſmall town called Meita, ſituated on the declivi- 
ty of 4 mountain near the ſea, and chiefly inhabited 
by Greeks. This town lies in the dioceſe of Galli- 
poli. The coaſts on both ſides of this channel are 
well peopled, and the villages ſtand pretty thick for 
three or four miles up the country; fo that the pro- 
ſpects are every where very delightful. | 

Ow our entering the ſmall harbour of Gallipoli we 
perceived on the ſouth ſide, at about ſeven miles di- 
ſtant, a very large village called Lampei, the. ancient 
Lampaſcum, where was once worſhipped the idol 
Priapus; but is now ſo far from retaining any marks 
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of it's ancient ſplendor, that it is remarkably poor and 
mean, furrounded with heaps of ruins, among which 
are ſome inſcriptions, but almoſt obliterated by time. 
The wine, however, ſtill retains it's ancient excel- 
lence, for which Xerxes made a preſent of this place 
to Themiſtocles, to furniſh him with wine. Here 
are {till the remains of an old caſtle. 

In theſe parts we every where meet with derviſcs, 
who flock round you with paultry preſents, in hopes 
of procuring ſomething more valuable. On our land- 
ing at Gallipoli I obſerved the remains of two arſenals 
built by the Genoeſe, and alſo of a caſtle ſtanding on 
an eminence, and commanding both the harbour and 
the town. Within the place are about one hundred 
and fifty Armenian houſes, three hundred Jewiſh, and 
ſome thouſands Turkiſh. A few years ago the pow- 
der in the caſtle magazine took fire ; by which acci- 
dent the caſtle, and ſeveral houſes were demoliſhed, 
and above eight hundred perſons buried in the ruins. 
Wi next came in ſight of the iſlands of Marmora, 
oppoſite to an European place called Czerkein, about 
a mile from which are mineral waters and baths. 
Some miles farther, near the ſea of Marmora, we faw 
a town, by the Turks called Tikkerdajge, but by the 
Greeks Rudoſto, or Rhodoſto, though it's ancient 
name was Bifantho. It appeared to me ſomething 
larger than Gallipoli.. The inhabitants are computed 
at about fiſteen thouſand ; and the Jews have two ſy- 
nagogues. The Armenians boaſt of having in their 
church, a miraculous image of our Saviour, which 
draws great numbers of thoſe people hither to be cured 
of their diſeaſes. | g = 

AFTER paſſing Capo di Corbo, we ſaw on a ſmall 
eminence projecting into the ſea, a large village called 
Reile, ſaid to be the ancient Perinthus. It has two 


: harbours, but of no great depth. Here I ſaw a dextc- 
rous manner of fiſhing: one perſon held a lighted 
torch in his hand, and the other a kind of _ 
. ; wit 


* 
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with which he ſtruck the fiſn on their approaching the 
light. | | 
Somz hours more brought us to Selivie, the anci- 


a hr i . 
ent Selimbria, ſtanding on an eminence forming a 


promontory in the ſea. It has a good harbour for 
mall veſſels, and the bazar, or market - ſtreet, is in 
the ſuburbs. Here are alſo a great many remains of 
antiquity. We alſo paſſed by ſeveral ſmall towns and 
villages, whoſe trade conſiſts of leather, earthen ware, 
wine, cotton, ſilk, fruits, &c. and the coaſt every 
where is well cultivated, and yields a delightful pro- 
ſpect. „„ 
7 the evening we reached St Stephano, a ſmall 
village, where the French ambaſſador has a country- 
ſeat, the neighbouring parts being well adapted to 
hunting. Here we were received with great polite- 
nels, and after ſpending the night in his houſe, we 
purſued our voyage to Pera, one of the ſuburbs of 
Conſtantinople. The fight of this auguſt city, and 
it's environs, is really enchanting, efpecially when 
viewed from the ſea, ſhips being continually entering 
the harbour either from the Black or Mediterranean 
lea, From the ſeven towers, to the point of the Se- 
raglio, is at leaſt three leagues ; beyond which the old 
city extends itſelf to a great diſtance along the' har- 
bour; and on the oppoſite fide are the ſuburbs of 
Pera, Gallata, &c. And the whole coaſt is covered 
with buildings, which, at a diſtance, form the moſt 
pleaſing proſpect that can poſſibly be imagined. | 

AT our arrival here our baggage was ſearched, but 
with great civility. Here alſo I accompanied my fel- 
low-traveller the biſhop to the Franciſcan convent, 
he being of that order, and partook of a chearful re- 
paſt with the fathers. They call the Dutch ambaſſa- 
dor their patron, being indeed under the protection of 
Holland, and have over the convent door the arms of 
ine States. I next waited on the Dutch ambaſſador 
| NM 4 | count 


w—__ 


count Collier, at his fine ſeat in Per 
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who was pleaſed 

to make me an offer of his houſe. * | N | 

AFTER paying my reſpect to the ambaſſador, 1 
waited on the gentleman to whom 1 had letters of cre- 
dit, and to my ſurprize found his daughter dreſſed in 
the Turkiſh mariner. ; | 

I $sHovuLD now proceed to deſcribe the city of Con- 
ſtantinople; but ſhall previouſly give the reader an 
account of a journey I made at another time from 
Smyrna to Conſtantinople by land. 


e HAP. XIII. 


from SMYRNA 70 CONSTANTINOPLE; 


Fourn 


with accounts of the intermediate places, parti- 


cularly MaANEsIA ad SipyLUM, AK1SSAR, 
or the ancient THYATIRA, LUBAT, BRus- 
SA, Se. 


T LIT Smyrna in company with M. P. de la Fon- 
taine, attended by a Janizary and two ſervants, 
All of us well mounted, and armed with carbines, 
piſtols, ſabres, &c. and dreſſed after the manner of 
the country. We had the honour of being accompa- 
nied by the Dutch conſul, and many Dutch, Engliſh, 
and French merchants, as far as Adſgilar, a ſmall vil- 
lage, about half an hour irom Smyrna, and where 
ſome of the Dutch merchants have country-houſes, 
Six of theſe gentlemen continued with us, intending 
to ſee us as far as Magneſia. 

THE next day, being the ninetcenth of May, we 
ſet out early in the morning, and firſt aſcended the 
mountains, from whence we had a delightful proſpeci 


af the city of Smyrna, the mountains of Coryeus 
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now called the two brothers and three ſiſters, and the 
delicious valley of Smyrna, covered with wines, fig, 
and olive trees. | 
T E mountain we firſt aſcended is called Cordilien, 
and extends to the ſmall town of Menimen, lying about 
three hours from Smyrna, on a creek of it's gulph, 
and from whence a large trade is carried on in ſmall 
barks. | : | 

Taz hills on the other ſide are called Tartalis, and 
extend to the valley of Nymphi, ſo called from the 
town of Nymphi, of which a deſcription has already 
been given. 

Ta1s mountain appears to be the ſame with that 
called by the Ancients Maſtuſia. We ſound the aſcent 
very fatiguing, but having reached the top we left 
the village of Palamouth on the left hand. The coun- 
try here is hilly, but very pleaſant and fruitful, About 
two hours farther we ſaw on our right-hand a village 
called Kakkity, where the valley of Nymphi is ter- 
minated by this mountain. 

HERE we again aſcended the mountains, after croſ- 
ſing a ſmall plain incloſed by them. Theſe mountains 
are very lofty; and by reaſon of ſeveral rocks and 
precipices, much more dangerous than the former. 
The Ancients called this chain of mountains Sipylus, 
being the place where the ceremonies were performed 
in honour of the goddeſs Cybele, called alſo Sypilene. 
It was alſo called the thunder mountain, on account of 
thunder being more frequent there than on any other 
part of Aſia. This mountain is alſo ſaid to have been 
the reſidence of Tantalus “, king of Meonia. 


On 


* Tantalus king of Meopia, was the ſon of Tmolus, king of 
Lybia, though others will him to be the ſon of Jupiter and the 
mph Plota. The poets have left us this fictious account of him: 
bat having once invited the gods to an entertainment, and heing 
tlirous of knowing, whether they were acquainted with the 5 

© 


ret tranſactions of men, ſerved up among other diſhes, one ma 
f his ſon Pelops, whom he had murdered. But the gods, aware 
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O the ſummit of this mountain we had again: Ta: 
delightful, and variegated proſpect, of hills, vallie, ::a{cd 
and plains, interſperſed with cottages; and in the Hentio 
lower grounds we ſaw a rivulet which precipitated i. Nx 4 
ſelf through a cleft of the rock into the large valley, Ne met 
and afterwards joined the river Hermus. ended 
— | | EE he con 
of the unnatural deception, refuſed to touch it, Ceres only excep. Mut fine 
ted, who from grief for the rape of her daughter Proſerpine, an —_ 
extreme hunger, eat one of the ſhoulders. Eee ht 
Tux gods commiſerating the deplorable fate of prince Pelop, pon 2 
reftored him to life, and inftead of the ſhoulder that had bee he hor 
eaten Jupiter > him one of ivory, which was afterwards the ge- ulty, 
nuine mark of all the deſcendants of Pelops ; but Tantalus, for ha. hs hed 
ving polluted the feaſt of the gods by the murder of his ſon, wa | 
caſt into hell; where, amidſt an affiuence of delicious fruits and lcaped. 
water, he is tortured with an eternal hunger and thirſt : the fruit In o 


hanging at his mouth, and the water which reach to his very lip, I chaſm 
retire from him whenever he attempts to uſe them. See Oder He 
ver. 581. | | 

To this fiction ſome add, that a great ſtone is ſuſpended ort: 
his head, and at every motion to eat and drink, falls on it. Ovid 

Lib. I. Faft. & Cicero, Lib. IV. Tuſc. Quæſt. cap. xvi. 
Tuts poe:ical fiction, relating to the puniſhment of 'Tantalus, i 
variouſly conſtrued ; ſome think the Ancients intended to repicſeit 
by it, rich miſers, which opinion is countenanced by the follow} 
lines in Horace, Lib. I. Sat. I. ver. 69. | 
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Tantalus a labris fitiens fugientia captat 


Flumina ; quid rides ? mutato nomine ge te 


Fabula narratur. ; 

| : onvenii 

Ox as Petronius Arbiter ſays, | 5 TRE 

| | i Greek 

Nec bibit inter aguas, nec poma patentia carpit nd perf 
Tantalus infeltx, quem ſua Vol al premunts ſe 7 

Divitis hæc magni facies erit, omnia late 0 ineſs 

Qui tenet, & ficco concoquit ore famem. on of v 

| : | {Mountry. 

Ornxx explanations may be ſeen in Banier's Mytholog. Tome, erfia 4 

Lib. iv. cap. xix. pag. 196, And Epiphanius, in Ancorato, as . 2 

577. who from this imaginary puniſhment infers, that the Heath" Eric 


anner. 
Mac 


iſtingui 


were not totally ignorant, that both the ſouls and bodies of tl 
wicked ſhall hereafter be puniſhed in hell, | 


THI 


—— 


in Tais rivulet, which by degrees is conſiderably in- 
lies, Nreaſed, is probably the Ammnis Phrygius or Hyllus, 
the Nnemeioned by Strabo, Lib. XIII. pag. 626. Vol. 2. 


Nx AR this river, on a ſteep and lofty precipice, 


ended with melacholy conſequences, for the horſe of 


hrew himſelf off, and had the good fortune to fall 
pon a ſhrub, which in all probability faved his life; 


lopy, | | 
bu he horſe alſq was recovered, though with great diffi- 
e . ulty, fo that we purſued our journey, but not with- 
T Na 


ut being terrified with the frightful darigers we had 
ſcaped. | 
fruit 2 our deſcent from the mountains we paſſed thro? 
lip, Wiſp chaſm, into the ſpacious and ſmooth plains of the ri- 
er Hermus, which we had already ſeen at a diſtance, 
lireting our courſe by the foot of mount Sipylus, 
long a broad and pleaſant road; which in about half 
n hour from the ſaid mountain brought us to Mag- 
eſia, by which we found that this city lies about five 
ours from Adfgilar. | _ 
In the city of Magneſia we were offered a ſopha 
hamber, ſtabling for our horſes, and accommoda- 
ons. for our ſervants, which we readily accepted of, 
ting very glad to exchange a ſorry kane for a very 
convenient houſe. | 8 

TAE perſon who made us this generous offer was 
Greek, had formerly lived with Franks at Smyrna, 
ind perſonally knew ſome of the company. Our firſt 
uſineſs was to wait upon the Effendi Solyman, a per- 
on of very good ſenſe, and greatly reſpected in this 
ountry. Beſides tobacco, coffee, roſe-water, and 


me", derfumes, of which his entertainment conſiſted, he 
, paz | g g : 

he onverſed with us in a very friendly and chearful 
of the anner, . f 


Macnes1a, anciently Magneſia ad Sipylum, to 
iſtinguiſn it from another Magneſia, ſituated on the 


1 | banks 
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ye met with an accident which might have been at- 


he conful's interpreter ſtumbling could not raiſe itſelf, 
but finding it began to lean towards the precipice, he 
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banks of the Meander in Caria, at preſent known h 
the name of Juſelhiſar, is now called Manaſſia 9 
- Magneſa, and ſtands at the foot of the mountain Sig. 
lus, extending a conſiderable diſtance up it's acclivii 
It is a very handſome Turkiſh city, and has more e. 
ternal remains of grandeur than Smyrna itſelf. Th 
ſtreets are alſo remarkably broader, and decarate 
with ſeveral beautiful moſques, among which are ty 
of royal foundation, each having two minarets, | 
has alſo ſome ſtately houſes and kanes. 
HERE are alſo the ruins of a Seraglio. which fron 
being a nurſery for princes of the imperial familv, is noy 
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the deſolate abode of owls and ſwallows. This cines un 
has likewiſe a mad-houſe; but notwithſtanding Mas Walls of 

neſia is very large and populous, not a ſingle pati WE 
was confined in it. In the area of this ſtructure ſon lurch, 
peacocks were let out, thinking the ſight of the frvice i 
birds was a novelty to us; and on our aſking wis cont 
they might be worth, we were told ſo large a ſum, mer!) 
ſeemed to ſavour of the place to which they f thoſe 
IeCeS OT 


longed. * = 

We likewiſe ſaw here the remains of two divan 
and nearer to the mountains, a convent of religion 
Turks, called derviſes, whoſe principal devotia 


idea 
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conſiſts in turning round their bodies with ſurprizi ill, acc 
velocity. | Per grou 
» Wr were not ſuffered to enter the royal moſqu Mas: 
it being Friday; but through the windows we fangWut exter 
in the ſouth part, a Kibbeleth, or oratory ; and oppoi£cry deli 
fire to it, on the north ſide, a pulpit with marbÞquity, « 
ſteps. Theſe moſques are indeed the principal ityWHre are 
tures, and ſeem to have been originally Chriſtugtie imp 
churches. The fonts in the areas are alſo of marb Solyn 
together with the flight of ſteps leading to the molquaWIcriptio, 
On one of them I obſerved a Greek inſcription ; de 
the following words were all that were legible. Irariy 
: | ETEOLEL @ 
KAIEAPI EEBAETQ. unde. 9 
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HERE is ſtill a ſmall Greek church, for the few 
hriſtians now remaining in this city; but they do 
ot amount to above one hundred families, nor under- 
and any other language than the Turkiſh. 

Tat mountain, on the acclivity of which Magne- 
a is built, is remarkably high and ſteep, and was for- 
erly famous for magnets, or load-ftones, and pro- 
ably from thence derived it's name; or poſſibly the 
rord magnet had it's origin from Magneſia, as Lapis 
ydius from Lydia, and Heraclius from Heraclea, a 
ity of Lydia. The eminence ſituated before this 
eep mountain, and on which formerly ſtood a caſtle, 
kes up about an hour in the aſcent, and the ruined 
alls of the caſtle ſtill remain. | | 
Wr there alſo viſited a mean and ſmall Chriſtian 
hurch, dedicated to St John, on whoſe feſtival divine 
rvice is performed in it; but two lamps are kept burn- 
g continually. The outward wall of the caſtle was 


vrmerly joined to it's towers; but at preſent the ruins. 


f thoſe vaſt works form a chaos of confuſion, a few 
eces only being now ſtanding ; but ſufficient to form 

idea of the whole. This caſtle is ſaid formerly to 
ave contained a vaſt number of pieces of Roman ar-. 
our, as helmets, ſhields, coats of mail, &c. and are 
ll, according to ſome, buried at no great depth un- 
er ground. — 
MacN ESTA is about the ſame ſize with Smyrna, 


ut extends farther along the mountains; it has alſo a 
ery delighrtul proſpect, but very few remains of an- 


quity, except ſome marble;fragments of pillars, and 
ere are principally found in burial-places; but of 
portance. On a ſtone ſtill lying in the court 
I found the following 
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(cription, 


Etats Kudeary avuraty, AMEalO> Avyvite, 
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fenſive and defenſive alliance with Smyrna, under tit 


releaſe each others priſoners. | 
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Tux purport of the above inſcription is nearly this, 
That in the proconſulſhip of Statius Quadratus, Alex 
ander, the ſon of Diognitus, cauſed this vault to he 
made for himſelf and his deſcendants, and therefore i 
ſhall not be permitted to be alienated from my fam 
ly ; and any fo doing ſhall be liable to eleven hundret 


Roman denarii, payable to the emperor's treaſury, 
Tris Statius Quadratus was the ſame proconſu, 

by whoſe authority the devout Polycarpus is ſaid t 

have been burnt alive in the amphitheatre of Smyrm 


He was allo called Tatius, and in the Alexandria 
Chronicle Erexr:©. The names of Diognitus an 


Alexander, both occur in the life of M. Antoninus 
one having taught him painting, and the other gran 
mar. But it muſt be obſerved, that the words Li- 
Tio xwdearu 1n the dative, if not a miſtake of th 
ſtone- cutter, is an imitation of the Latin phrak 
ology. 15 5 

Macnes1a firſt ſubmitted to the Roman arm; 
after the defeat of Antigonus by Scipio, in a batte 
fought not far from hence, on the banks of the Phu. 
gius, betwixt Thiatria and Sardis, and deputies fron 
Thiatria and Magneſia ad Sipylum, came to offer ther 


4 


ſubmiſſion. After this Magneſia entered into an i 


government of Seleucus, ſon to Antiochus Theos, 
which the inhabitants reciprocally bound themſelves u 


Ar about half an hour from Magnaſia runs then 
ver Hermus, called at preſent by the Turks, Tediſchu 
1. e. The fifth water. On the banks of this river * 
encamped two nights. The road to it from the cit 
is along a. ſtone cauſeway, or bridge, half an hour! 
length, acroſs a large moraſs, lying before the cit 
and among the ſtones of this cauſeway are ſeveral fig 
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ents of pillars. We. paſſed the river Hermus over 


bridge of ſeven very large piers, having all the 
arks of great antiquity, but the upper part of the 


th ridge is only planks laid on theſe piers. This river 
hou peared to me greatly like the Arno at Florence, it's 
o hel aters being foul and turbid. The banks are alſo 
re High, like thoſe of the Arno, and the breadth of both 
mi. early the fame, but the current of the Hermus leſs 
dredWrapid. We could however diſcover nothing of thoſe 


golden ſands, for which it was anciently ſo famous, as 


Virgil has obſerved, Georg. II. ver. 137. 


nſul 


d | 
* Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus, 


dra Laudibus Italiæ certent. 


and 

n Ap Martial, Lib. VIII. Ep. 78. 
1 Non illi ſatis eſt turbato ſordidus auro 
© lll Hermus. 

rake 


CLauvDian alſo mentions it, Lib. I. in ruf. Carr. 3. 
arms Ver, 101. ? 5 
dattk 


nl Non Tarteſſiacis illum ſatiaret arenis 


front Tempe/tas pretioſa Tagi, non ſtagna rubentis : 
then Aurea Pattoli, totumque exhauſerit Hermum, 55 
n ol Ardebit majore fits. | 
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Tae ſand, however, along the banks of the river, 
has, in ſeveral places, a glittering appearance, like 
lings of ſilver. 5 ö . 

Tris river joins it's waters to the Pactolus, and 
Phrygius Amnis, the latter I conceive, to be that 
which we ſaw iſſue from the mountains, and running 
into the plains of Hermus. — 3 

Tu Es E plains of Hermus, which lie before Magneſia, 
and extend as far as the eye can reach, are very level, 
pleaſant, and fruitful, For though they have no inclo- 
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ſures, on account of the caravans travelling that Way, 
we never failed of meeting with a profuſion of ric 
graſs. They have alſo ſeveral villages, eſpecially By. 
roſkoi, or the village of St George, inhabited wholly 
by Greeks, In theſe plains, particularly near the city 
and at no great diſtance from the banks of the Her: 
mus, we ſaw prodigious quantities of aſparagus, x 
large and white as thoſe planted in Holland; but noy 
beginning to run to ſeed. 

I MusT acknowledge to have found the inhabitant 
of Magneſia much more courteous, than the gener. 
lity of the Turks at Smyrna. They ſhewed us man 
_ civilities, according to the cuſtom of the country; for 
beſides Solyman Effendi, and.a. merchant his relation, 
ſeveral others came to us, to conduct us to all the cu. 
rious parts of the city, and ſhew us the fineſt ga. 
dens. . 
Tu E women here are of a very tender conſtitution, 
and generally low of ſtature. Their dreſs conſiſts of 
a veſt of Turkiſh ſtuff, generally black, or of a dark 
brown, reaching from their neck to their feet, and 
their faces covered with a veil, as the cuſtom is in al 
thoſe countries. On their heads they wear a white 
Makrema, which is faſtened about the neck under the 
veſt, and in ſome meaſure reſembles the mob worn by 
the women of Europe. 

 HiTHueRTo we had travelled with ſafety and 
chearfulneſs ; but now a letter was brought to us from 
che great caravan, going from Smyrna to Bruſſa and 
Conſtantinople, and then encamped about an hour 
from the city, adviſing us, that a day's journey far: 
ther, a troop of banditti, amounting to ſeventy ot 
more, were waiting for the caravan, and other travel 
lers. And we were alſo afterwards confirmed of tit 
truth of this advice by the chiefs of the caravan, wi 
took the trouble of coming to us. 

Uvon receiving this account, we immediately went 
to inform the Paſcha, who was pleaſed to _ * 
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way, Wl though he was in bed, and offer us a guard of ten 
rich horſemen, under the command of a Boluk Baſchi, 
50. and twenty-five foot ſoldiers to the caravan. Though 
wlly i we gladly accepted of his offer, yet we determined to 
city, keep company with the caravan, which was very nu- 
Her- mcrous, and above thirty of their own ſervants armed. 
, And it was agreed to proceed in order of battle till we 
nov were paſt all danger. Accordingly we next day join- 
ed the caravan, after entertaining the gentlemen who 
ants WW had been ſo Kind as to accompany us hither, and now 
era: Wl returned to Kavaclidere in their way to Smyrna. To- 
1any Wil wards evening arrived our Boluk Baſchi with his men, 
for I bearing a Turkiſh ſtandard, and went to the neigh- 
tion, bouring villages, under pretence of getting intelli- 
 cu- Wi gence of the enemy, charging us, at the ſame time, 
gar: not to move forward *till they returned to make their 
report. In the mean time the caravan, which had 
tion, waited in vain for the promiſed eſcort, ſent a meſſen- 
ts of ger aſter them to the village, where he found them 
dark drinking wine, and indicated to him, that they ſhould 
and Wi be very glad to ſhare in the booty. | 
n a Tu E fame night the whole caravan was alarmed by 
Fhite i the report of a muſket near our encampment, upon 
* the Wl which every one ran to arms. The centinels of the 
n by Wi caravan alſo fired, and it was appreliended that the 
enemy was approaching, eſpecially as we ſoon after 
and WW heard the reports of three other muſkets. But after 
rom Wome time every thing was ſilent, and we again reti- 
and Wired ro our tents. The next morning we had neither 
hour Might of our Boluk Baſchi, his troop, nor the twenty- 
far. Wive foot ſoldiers promiſed to the merchants; fo that 
re, together with whole caravan, returned into the 
wel, Neity. 5 — | 
| Wr again viſited our honeſt landlord the Greek, 
who had lodged us ſo commodioully, and the next 
ay being Sunday, the heads of the caravan waited on 
Ite Paſcha to negociate for a ſufficient guard; and we 
You. L N = 35 
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did the fame for ourfelves. But Solyman Effendi 


made us an offer of three truſty guides, who ſhould as 
be all anſwerable for each other, by means of a circuit Gra 
through the mountains, which we, after the late ex- 7 
perience of what was to be expected from their ſol-· our 
diers, were glad to accept of. 1 
Tu E next day, being Monday, an account came, that nopl 


the robbers, conſiſting of between forty and fifty, had 50 
ſurprized the caravan going to Akiſac, anciently ve 
Thyatira, pillaged it, and ſtript every perſon belong: FT 
ing to it. This relation ſtruck our caravan with ſuch WM .q ,, 
terror, that they immediately ſet out for Smyrna, van 
chooſing rather to loſe the market, than expoſe them- MM #110, 
ſelves to ſuch imminent danger; and the rather, » M got b 
there was reaſon to apprehend, that the robbers fre. matic 
uenting the mountains on the other fide of the out, 


plains of Hermus, might remove into the moun- ©, 
tains of Sipylus, and there moleſt them, even in ther ¶ a ſeco 
return to Smyrna. a 5 and t 
Tu Paſcha ſeeing that the great caravan was, al-. which 
ready on it's return, the leſſer continuing till in tie Ox 
city, ordered proclamation to be made, that he wou vard 
himfelf in perſon head his troops, and fately convey I viſe th. 
both us and the caravan to the frontiers of his govern: evenin 
ment; iſſuing orders at the ſame time, for his peopriM of ene 
to arm, and make themſelves ready to march. farther 
Apvice of this was immediately ſent to the greif paſfin g 


caravan by expreſs, with an order for them to halt eſpecial 
etill further orders came from the proprietors at Sm) mentio, 


na. They were at two hours diſtance among ti informe 
mountains, but immediately ſtopped, and the nei had en- 
day in the evening an order came for them to retuſ; hour of 
to Magneſia, and continue their journey under UM ofpcer! 
Paſcha's eſcort. | | chat he 
On Wedneſday morning early, the caravan beiſ came up 
returned, the ſoldiers mounted their horſes, wi W. 
occaſioned the greateſt confuſion in the city, Wthe Her 


0k Mountaiz 
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I one being in haſt to provide himſelf with powder, ball, 
d &c. as if they were going to take the field with the 
It Grand Signior. | | 
Tux people pretended, that all this happened on 
our account, leſt we might repreſent the conduct of 

the Paſcha in a bad light at the court of Conſtanti- 
at WF nople; and the rather, as a letter had arrived expreſs 
al from our conſul at Smyrna to the Effendi, in which 
ly WW we were particularly deſcribed. ; 
g. Tux ſame day, in the evening, the Paſcha march- 
ch cd out of the city, and pitched his camp near the cara- 
na, van, ſignifying to us at the ſame time, that we might 
. follow him the next day in the afternoon, as he ſhould 
not break up his camp *till Friday morning. Procla- 
mation was alſo made in the city, that when we came 
tie out, all other travellers ſhould immediately follow. 
un- On Thurſday in the afternoon, we left Magneſia 
heir WY a ſecond time, and again paſſed the ſtone cauſeway, 

and the bridge over the Hermus, on the banks of 
. which we pitched our tents. 
On Friday the twenty-ſixth of May, we ſet for- 
out B ward with the caravan, imprudently omitting to ad- 
ey viie the Paſcha of our march; though the preceding 
ern evening a meſſage had been ſent to us, that the place 
op of encampment was to be at the diſtance of ſix hours 
farther, at the village of Palamouth. During our 
paſſing along this road we were under no ſmall terror, 
eſpecially when we came to the place where the above- 
mentioned caravan had been plundered ; and we were 
nformed, that two days before, a body of banditti 
had encamped near that place ; but within half an 
hour of the place appointed for our encampment, an 
officer from the Paſcha overtook us, and aſſured us, 
that he was not far behind ; and accordingly he ſoon 
came up, and encamped cloſe by us. | 

W left our camp, leaving behind us the banks of 
the Hermus, the city of Magneſia, and the ſteep 
mountain of Sipylus, having betore us a ſpacious plain 
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extending as far as the eye could reach; and on our 
right, between the mountain of Sipylus and another of 
leſs height, we had a proſpect of the plains of Doer- 
goetly, together with that town itſelf. At a great di- 
ſtance we could alſo diſcern the ſnowy ſummits of 
Tmolus; and on the left-hand this ſpacious plain ter- 
minated in gently riſing eminences; but what gave us 
the greateſt pleaſure, was the ſigns of affluence and 
induſtry, the fertile. plain being well cultivated, and 
interſperſed with many villages, ſome of which were 
E large, particularly that already mentioned, cal- 
ed St George Boroſkoi. 

AFTER travelling three hours with the caravan 
over theſe delightful plains, we again aſcenced the 
hills on the left-hand, where what little trouble the 
aſcent gave us was compenſated by a continual ſucceſ- 
fion of pleaſing objects, this being allo the road to 
Thyatira. Mm 
O theſe mountains we travelled for near three 
hours, and after paſting through a very luxuriant val- 
ley, half an hour in length, we came to a village, near 
which we encamped at eleven in the forenoon, on the 
banks of a rivulet under a grove of willow trees, but 
much larger than any among us; and in the evening 
Joined again the main body of the caravan Orgers 
now came from the Paſcha to keep a ſtrict watch all 
night, intelligence being arrived, that the robbers 
were in the neighbourhood. Here the Paſcha preſen- 
ted us with a fat lamb, and oats for our horſes; and 
we in return ſent him half a Dutch cheeſe, and two 
bottles of Smyrna wine. 

On Saturday the 27th of May, we continued our 
journey at four in the morning, through a hilly 
* country, terminated on both ſides with mountains, 
till we again came into a valley of conſiderable ex 
tent. 

Tais valley is called by the Turks Bekir-Owaſ 
i. e. copper - valley. We paſſed through the . 

ö 
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it, and at the diſtance of two hours from our en- 
campment, came oppoſite to the ſmall town of Akiſ- 
far, or white-caſtle, anciently the famous city of 
Thyatira, now only a Turkiſh town, the inhabi- 
tants of which intirely ſubſiſt by the cultivation of 
cotton in this valley. | 

We left this place on the right-hand, at the diſtance 
of a full hour. Ir lies at the foot of a mountain, 
over which we had again ſight of the ſnow-topped 
Tmolus. Though the place was at that time covered 
with a thick fog, we could diſcern above it the white 
caſtle, from whence it's Turkiſh name is derived. 

Ir was now judged proper to form our ſelves in or- 
der of battle, more danger being here apprehended 
from robbers than in any other, becauſe among the 
mountains, on the leſt-hand, are their principal retreats. 
Our Paſcha marched in the van, preceded by his ſer- 
vants, who were followed by a green ſtandard, then + 
his led horſes, and after them himſelf. Next follow- 
ed the muſicians, and his retinue was cloſed by about 
an hundred horſe. The caravan, which was now con- 
ſiderably increaſed, had in it's rear about ſeventy Ja- 
nizaries, but moſt on foot. In this manner we pro- 
ceeded, and being pretty numerous, made a very 
ſightly appearance, | | 

Ar TER two hours journey from Akiſſar, and moſt- 
ly along ſtony and uneven roads, we entered another 
delighttul valley, eſpecially when viewed from the 
mountain, hardly any ſpot” being left uncultiva- 
ted; every part of it, and even ſome of the neigh- 
bouring eminences, were covered with luxuriant 
crops of different ſorts of grain. It was bordered: 
with villages, built on the ſkirts of the mountains, 
which every where terminated this fruitful valley; but 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe villages, is one lying 
on the left-hand in deſcending from the mountains, 
and by the Turks called Kurtagax, or forty-trees. 
On the declivity of this mountain, near it's foot, we 
| N 2. ſaw 
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ſaw 4 number of people, ſome on horſeback, and 
others on foot, who were come from the adjacent 
places, and even from Jelembye, to receive the Paſcha 
at the frontiers of his government. 

Now our Bairaklyk, or cavalcade, received a con- 
ſiderable reinforcement, conſiſting at leaſt of five hun- 
dred horſe, which marching in file, formed a long 
train, and exhibited in miniature the march of a 
Turkiſh army. | 

Ar the end of this valley, near the foot of the 
mountains, the Paſcha and the caravan encamped 
on the banks of a beautiful rivulet, being the firſt wa- 
ter we had ſeen the whole day, except the ciſterns 
made near the way-ſide, by private perſons, for the 
uſe of travellers ; and certainly they are of the great- 
eſt benefit, eſpecially in theſe hot countries. 

AFTER keeping company fix hours and a half with 
the caravan, we halted at eleven in the forenoon, ha- 
ving ſuffered confiderably from the heat, and a very 
copious dew had fallen in the night, _ 

Here the Paſcha intimated to us, that he had now 
brought us ſafely to the frontiers of his government, 
and deſired the caravan to give him a certificate of it, 
which was immediately delivered to him, together 
with my fellow-traveller's watch as a preſent. It was 
not, however, without difficulty, that he obtained 
ſomething equivalent from the caravan, though ſeve- 
ral rich perſons were in it, and ſome of them had ve- 
ry large ſums of money ; but the inhabitants of theſe 
countries are remarkably ſtingy and ungenerous. 

We were here met by a multitude of people from 
the town of Jelembye, for here begins the diſtrict ot 
the Derventers, or thoſe who are free from all taxes, 
and in conſideration of that advantage, are obliged to 
take care of the ſafety of travellers, or make good 
any robbery that may be committed. Accordingly 
twenty ſtout fellows, well armed, were ſent the fol- 
lowing night to watch the caravan. 

LEAavinc 
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and LEAVING our encampment in the afternoon we 
ent paſſed over a mountain which brought us into the val- 
cha ley in which is ſituated the little town of Jelembyez 
and ſeveral villages. The appearance is really charm- 
ing, the gifts of Ceres and Pomona meet the eye in 
every direction; the very eminences are improved 
either into fields or orchards. | 

AFTER about two hours journey we pitched our 
tent in this valley, not far from the abovementioned 
town, cloſe by a rivulet, which we perceived to run 
through this valley, and wind about the mountain we 
had juſt deſcended. This rivulet is, in my opinion, 
the ancient Licus, the ſource of which lies in theſe 
mountains, and on whoſe banks, before it's junction 
with the ſea, the city of Pergamos ſtood. 

On Sunday the 28th of May, at four in the morn- 
ing, we proceeded in our journey, and paſſed through 
the little town of Jelemblye, croſſing there the rivu- 
let of Licus, by which it is waſhed. We now enter- 
ed on a mountainous road ; but the difficulties of it 
were compenſated, by the cooling ſhade of vaſt. oak 
trees on the ſides of it, and the beautiful proſpects 


I, 

it, which offered on every ſide, the adjacent country be- 
er ing every where well cultivated, and covered with 
as fruits and grains. It alſo produces fine graſs in great 
ed abundance; and at ſome diſtance farther, on the 


e- mountains, we ſaw ſeveral ſtables for horſes, poſſibly 
e- the ancient Hippoplaciæ, this being the mountain of 
ſe Temnos. Being now without any eſcort, we pitehed 

our tents on the graſs on the mountain, with the 
m whole caravan. | 


pf In the afternoon we travelled along a very difficult 
55 ſony road, of about an hour in length; and encamp- 
o cd in a very delightful plain covered with oak trees, 
d and in ſight of a pretty large village, about an hour's 


diſtance, to whichgye ſent tor a guard of the Derven- 
- ters to watch the caravan in the night, and convoy us 
the next day in our journey. This encampment was 

5 N 4 extremely 
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extremely refreſhing, being rendered cool by the ſha- IN 
dow of the trees, under which, in the evening, we Ml villag 
converſed with the principal perſons of the caravan, rivule 
On Monday the 29th of May in the morning, we But v 
puriued our journey, and paſſed through the above Ml fore 1 
village, called Cara Yolſguk, i. e. dry way. Here poſed 
we were joined by about fifty Derventers, who rode WM Perga 
before the caravan and carried a red flag. The road Wl acus. 
{till continued difficult and fatiguing, and the coun- {WM The | 
try had a very different aſpect from that we had left. Greek 
Soon after we perceived a troop of horſemen gallop- ¶ ſbeep 
ing from among the mountains, on which the whole AB 
company formed in order of battle; but on a nearer ¶ more: 
approach we found they were only travellers from {Wing k 
Megalitz, and had been at firſt alarmed on our ap- {Wat tw. 
Pearance. , mount 
W afterwards encamped in ſight of the village le pl 
Sguimleſkoi, or potter's village. On our right-hand Mvith t 
was a river flowing from the mountains, very pro- bor the 
bably the Rindacus. carava 
On Tueſday the 3oth of May, at four in the morn- Mere r 
ing, we moved forwards, and paſſed through the Au 
above village, in which is a capacious kane, ſupported black, 
by eight large pillars, and built by Sultan Amurath, NCeragl 
Here we took twenty Derventers with us; and now Whig. 
we began to deſcend the mountains, over which we is ſt 
had travelled two days ſucceſſively. On our left- Hand ve 
hand, near the foot of the mountain, flowed a delight - rr flat 
ful rivulet, and which kept us company *till we came tem 
into the adjacent valley, where it falls into a river. mon 
Tris valley, which we now entered, is one of the ed fro: 
beſt cultivated of any we had yet paſſed through. rom c 
Not a tree is to be ſeen in it, the whole, to the ſkirts efore 
| of the mountains, being either corn-land or paſtures, Mie al 
=" and full of villages, together with one ſmall town, ill re 
called Balikiſſar, lying at the bog of a mountain, ſhore | 
| and is the reſidence of a Paſcha. 190 
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1a- IN crofling this valley we paſſed through two 
we Wl villages, one of which is pretty large, and ſituated on a 
| rivulet abounding with fiſh, and has alſo a large kane. 
we but whether this river is the fame we ſaw the day be- 
fore running through the valley, and which we ſup- 
poſed to be the Licus, on which ſtood the city of 
Pergamos, mentioned in the Revelations, or the Rin- 
dacus, we ſhall endeavour to explain in the ſequel. 
The large village is called Landrachori, being it's 
Greek name, and formed from pada Ngo, 1. e. 


op- WM ſheep fold village. 

ole ABouT half an hour from the laſt village we once 
rer more aſcended the mountains, and again encamped, ha- 
om ung kept company with the caravan about four hours. 


At two in the afternoon we again ſet forward along the 
mountains, and in three hours again deſcended into 
the plains ; but by the way twenty armed peaſants, 


nd {Wvith the 4ariak, or enſign, had joined us, having ſent 
ro- {Mor theſe, under pretence that there were goods in the 
caravan for the Grand Vizier and Caimacan ; for we 
In- rere now out of the country of the Derventers. 
the Amos the perſons belonging to the caravan was a 
ted black, an eunuch belonging to the Grand Signior's 
th, eraglio ar Conſtantinople, whither he was then travel- 
ow ing. He told me, that he was a native of Abyſſinia. 
we His ſtature was ſomerhing above the common ſize, 
et- ſend very well ſhaped ; nor had he either the thick lips 
ht. or flat noſe of the negroes ; and equally different from 
me em in the candour and goodneſs of his temper. | 
mong other particulars he told me, he was deſcend- 
the ed from Chriſtian parents, but had been ſtolen away 
gh. om one of the moſt conſiderable places in Abyſſinia, 
irts {iciore he was eight years old, and brought to Cairo, 
res, He allo gave me an account of ſome particulars he 
vn, ill remembered of his country, and ſeemed to be 
an, ore inclined to the Chriſtian than the Mahometan 


ligion, which he was obliged to profeſs ; eſpecially 
iter our having ſome diſcourſe on that head. I after- 
wards . 
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wards enquired after him at Conſtantinople, Mr Ly. 
dolf's treatiſe on the Lord's Prayer in the Amharic 
language, having fallen into my hands : but I could 
neither hear of him in the Seraglio, or the city. 

THis black, being a well ſhaped, comely perſon, 
and fat well on his horſe, we made our Aga, and paid 
him a ſuitable reſpect, that the peaſants ſent to guard 
us took him really for ſuch. They alſo informed us, 
that ſixty horſemen had come to the village the even- 
ing before, and left it in the morning, but were igno- 
rant of the road they had taken. They had a ſtand- 
ard with them, and pretended to belong to a Paſcha, 

_ Tris again increaſed our apprehenſions, ſo that we 
proceeded very cautiouſly, keeping a ſtrict look out 
on all ſides againſt a ſurpize, being now in very dan. 
gerous roads. 

BEING arrived to the ſpot were we encamped on 
the mountains, we ſaw, on an adjacent eminence, two 
horſemen, who ſeemed to be reconnoitring us. We 
immediately diſpatched a perſon towards them with a 
lance, but on his approach they rod off. It wa 
now thought neceſſary to keep the peaſants with us al 
night, while we laid down to ſleep ; but the violent 
rains allowed us very little. 

EARLY in the morning of the 31ſt of May we 
moved forward, and the peaſants readily accompaniei 
us an hour farther. In our deſcent from the moun- 
tains we paſſed by the paſs of Emir-capi, remarkabt 
for the outrages committed on travellers and caravans; 
and not long ſince an European perſon of diſtinctia 

loſt here his life in an encounter with robbers. 

' Here is a ruined kane. It is an old edifice, and 
has ſome appearance of being originally a Gre 
church. Near this ſtructure is a narrow paſs expoſe 
on both ſides; but it was our good fortune to rid 
through it without any moleſtation or accident. Ati 
ſmall diſtance from hence we came into a large al 
very beautiful valley, bounded on all ſides with pi 
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nt eminences, and interſperſed with villages. But 
e fear we were under greatly leſſened the pleaſure 
ie ſhould otherwiſe have enjoyed from ſuch beau- 
ful proſpects; and the view we took of it, was ra- 
her to prevent a ſurprize than ſurvey it's beauties. _ 
Azour two hours from the paſs of Emir-capi we 
gain aſcended the mountains, and ſoon after entered 
country ſurpaſſing even the former, lying on the 
hanks of the river Rindacus, which after flowing thro? 
is valley enters a more champain country. 

Near this river, on a ſteep rook, ſtands a ruin'd 
ale, which we viſited, in order to diſcover if there 
ight not ſtill remain fome veſtiges of a town; but 
ll we could ſee were the ruinous walls of a caſtle and 
owers. 3 

AFTER riding an hour from this rock, along the 


banks of the above river, we came to a large village, 
built alſo on it's banks, and called Buffelo village. It 


d on 
I 


We has two noble kanes joining to each other, one for 
ith 2 horſes and mules, the other for camels. At half an 
lor from this village we pitched our tents on the 
us al Nraſs, but were extremely incommoded by the rain. 
olen I In the afternoon we continued our journey, and 


rofled the above river over a bridge, it being now 


y „broader than the Hermus at Magneſia. We atter- 
anied {Wards paſſed through a very fruitful country, and in 
0 · bree hours encamped beyond a village ſituated on the 
kableWanks of a branch of the above river. 


THe next day, being the firſt of June, our road 
y again through a very fertile valley, but producing 
hiefly barley, oats, and rye, but very little wheat. 


„ and! heſe plains are of a vaſt extent, and interſperſed with 
Grech ilages. Before us was mount Olympus, and on our 
poſeliWcit, mount Ida. 5 b 

o nt Ar TER fix hours we came to the little town of 


ubar, and the caravan paſſed the river over a 
ooden bridge, but we remained in the town, where 
e found an open houle adjoining to the moſque, _ 
| | | took 
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took up our quarters in it, though the Turks pretend. 
ed that people who drank wine were not ſuffered ty 
lodge there. | 


BEFORE we came to Lubat ſome of the traveller, 


eſpecially the Turcomans, who had large quantities gf 


money about them, left us, ſtriking off to the let 
towards Megalitz, in order to embark, at a plac 
three hours from the town, for Conſtantinople. We 
ſaw Megalitz lying before us, at the foot of the 
mountains. And here we diſcovered, that a ſpy had 
Joined himſelf to our caravan, and was very afliduous 
in enquiring whither it was gojng, and how many 
rſons there were in all. Five armed Turudis alſo 
Joined the company which ſeparated from us, and 
made nearly the ſame enquiries, as we afterwards un- 
derſtood by our black, who went with them to Me. 
galitz, and rejoined our caravan at Lubat. Thet 
five Turudis we afterwards ſaw as we were paſſing 
over the bridge ; and were here told, that no robber 
had been ſeen for a long time thereabouts ; but that 
very morning thirty-five Turudis dreſſed and armed 
in the ſame manner, as thoſe we had account of at 
Magneſia, had paſſed that way in great haſte. From 
this account we concluded, that theſe banditti had fol. 
lowed us all, the way, and on this diminution of our 
company, had formed a deſign of attacking the caravan, 
This induced us to ſend to a village at three hours di. 
ſtance, for one hundred Derventers to come without 
delay. Twenty came with our meſſenger, and early 
in the morning the reſt arrived. They were chief 
Greeks, and well armed. They had lately obtained 
the privilege of Derventers, this being their firſt expe- 
dition, and theſe convoyed our caravan four hours 
farther : but we thought it adviſeable to retain te 
horſemen, to accompany us to Bruſſa. 
Tux town of Eubat, which the Turks call Uli 
bat, and the Greek Lopadion, conſiſts of about twelſe 
hundred mean houſes. It was under the Greek em. 
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erors a principal city; but it's walls, which were 


ary: then decorated with ſeveral angular towers, are now 
eatirely in ruins, as is alſo the ſtone bridge over the 
eller, Miivers a wooden one being now built near it. Not far 
ties A om the town is a lake four hours in length, and two 
% Min breadth, containing ſeveral iſlands, in which are 
ie cle ges. A ther large fiſh caught in this lak 
ph 2ges: Among other large fiſh caught in this lake, | 


We cled by the Ancients Stagnum Artynia, are carps 
of tel veighing twelve or fifteen pounds. 
We met here with great courteſy from the Greek 


3. Papas, though there are not above ten Greek houſes 
maln Lubat. The road to Bruſſa, near the above lake, 
bs 1 is very pleaſant, and the country fruitful. Near it 
_ ſeveral Greek villages, and in one of them the 


inhabitants entertained us in a very hoſpitable manner, 
About two hours trom the town we paſſed over ſeve- 
ral bridges, and through fine paſtures, where the 
horſes of the Paſcha and others were feeding, and 
tents pitched for the grooms. | 
Tavs we eſcaped the danger that threatened us, 
and on the ſecond of June entered Bruſſa, called alſo 
Prouſa, Bourſia, or Burſa, and took up our lodgings 
in the Zunichan, i. e. the new kane; and were hand- 
ſomely entertained here by a Phyſician, called Mare 
Anthomo Teherci. 5 
Tais city, the capital of Bithynia, is a very plea- 
ant and fine city, and was, before the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople, the capital of the Ottoman empire. Ir is 
ſituated about ninety miles ſouth of Conſtantinople, 
upon ſeveral eminences, at the foot of the celebra- 
ted Olympus. It is ſtill ſurrounded with a wall, 
but very old, being the ſame which encompaſ- 
ſed it when in the hands of the Chriſtians, but is 
now in ſeveral parts fallen down. The preſent inha- 
bitants are a mixture of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Jews. 335 1 
HzRE are ſeveral beautiful moſques, ſome with 
vo minarets; and I was even aſſured, that the num- 
| 1 ber 
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ber of theſe little towers in Bruſſa exceed three hun. 
dred. Here are alſo the ſepulchres of the firſt Turkifh 
Emperors, and their Sultana's, at which devotions ar 
daily performed. 

EAR this city is a large and beautiful plain, plan. 
ted with all kinds of fruit-trees, and watered with; 
multitude of rivulets iſſuing from the Olympus, ſo 
that few gardens are without tountains. 

Tae baths of Calypſo lie about a mile from the 
city, and are ſo famous for their virtues in ſeveral di. 
ſtempers, that they are frequented by perſons from al 
= of this country. The water in ſome is of heat 

ficient to boil an egg, and muſt be mixed with tyo 
| thirds of cold water, before it can be uſed *. 

O the fourth of June we ſet out from Bruſſa, and 
at about half an hour's diſtance joined the fame road 
we came to the city, by the foot of mount Olympus terſper 
Afterwards we paſſed a bridge over a rivulet of extra- ſurely 
ordinary rapidity, having been ſwelled by the great I Pence 
rains which had lately fallen. Here we alſo paſſed Seragl) 
through ſpacious and delightful plains, intermixed I being 
with ſmall villages and eminences ; and behind us we | 
faw the ſnowy fummits of mount Olympus, which are 
not to be ſeen at Brufla. 5 

Two hours farther brought us to a beautiful river, 
reſembling the Hermus at Magneſia, but of a much 
ſtronger current; this river we croſſed over a ſtone Deſer 

bridge, and ſoon after came to a village called Jaarko, . 
within fight of the ſea of Marmora. This village, 
which is entirely inhabited by Greeks, lies in a very 
fruitful country, and ſurrounded with fig-trees, vines, 
and olive-trees. On the right hand, near the ſez 
thore, we ſaw another large village. | | 

Soon after we reached the ſtrand, in a bay formed 
here by the ſea, the entrance of which is ſheltered by 
high lands. Here our road was on one fide bot- 


* Tournefort has two beautiful views of che city of Bruſſa, d 
the mount Olympus. RE | Fe 
. | (of 
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ered with vineyards, and on the other with groves of 
zurel- trees; and after five hours we came to the town 
f Montagnia. , 
Ta1s town, anciently called Apamea; or, accord- 
ing to others, Nicopolis, lies on the ſea-ſhore, the 
ack-part extending to the foot of the mountains. 
ere are ſeveral Greek churches, moſt of the inhabi- 
tants being Chriſtians. It is a place of tolerable trade, 
and it's harbour ſecured from all winds. It has a 
cuſtom-houſe for goods conſigned to Afia, from 
Conſtantinople and other places. We found here a 


hex {ſpacious ſquare kane, and ſeveral ſorts of good wine. 
wlll Tur next day at noon we embarked for croſſin 
the bay, and after failing ſome diſtance along the aſt 


entered the ſea of Marmora, where we had a diſtant 
view of the iſlands, with which it is ſo pleaſantly in- 
terſperſed, and of the gulph of St Paul. But nothing 
üg. ſurely can equal the enchanting proſpect which now 
opened upon us, of the city of Conſtantinople, the 
ae eraglio, &c. where we ſafely arrived the next day, 
ixed being the ſixth of June. : e | 


8 = Y 


ver, | OH &P. XV. 


tone WY Deſcription of CONSTANTINOPLE, and the places 
ko, in it's neighbourhood ; with a ſuccinct account of 
ag the Venetian ambaſſador's publick audience. 


ſea- A FEW days after my arrival, I had an oppor- 
| tunity of ſeeing the Seraglio or palace of the 
ned WM Grand Signior, the Venetian ambaſſador being to have 
| by his firſt publick audience. The entrance is through a 
bor: large gate, but very little anſwerable to ſo powerful a 
monarch. Over, and on the ſides of it, are ſome 
Arabick characters. Beyond it is a large, but "—_— 
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lar area, where, on the right-hand, are the kitcheng | 
having on the top a dome covered with lead; and ogd 
the left a very low building, in which is the public; 
mint. Y 
| From this area you enter another, through twg 
iron doors, having between them a lobby of about ſig! 
Races. Over this entrance are two towers, the uſul 
priſon of the Grand Viziers, and where they are ſomesj 
times ſtrangled. This ſecond court is pretty large, 
and planted with eypreſs trees. Round it is a piazu 
of {mall pillars, like thoſe in convents, and the builds 
ing over it is covered with lead. On the right-hand! 

other kitchens, and lodgings for the officers of the 
court; and near a corner on the left-hand, is the diyan,! 
or great council chamber. EN 4 
FT ux laſt is a building of two frontiſpieces, and cons 
ſiſting alſo of two chambers on the ſame floor, and in 
the center a cupola. The inner chamber is, accords} 
ing to the taſte of the country, painted and gilt; and 
in the other, where the divan is held, are benches along! 
three ſides of the room, covered with cloth of goldy 
and cuſhions of the ſame. _ 

D1recTLY facing the entrance, fits the Grand Vi. 
Zier, on his right-hand otherViziers, the captain Paſcha; 
and on his left the two Cadi Leſchers of 'Natoli and 
Romania; the Niſſangibiſſi alſo ſits on the right-hand 
and lays before the divan the Grand Signior's order 
reads his patents, and keeps his ſeal. Oppoſite to 
theſe, on the third bench, fit three Caſnadari, or high! 
treaſurers. Es WD 99 

Over the Grand Vizier is a ſmall lettice-window, 
through which the Grand Signior can ſee and heary 
every thing tranſacted in the divan, but never makes 
his appearance in it. „ 
From the center of the ceiling hangs a large bal 
or globe, on which is written, in the Turkiſh lag 
guage. © Here juſtice is to be had by every pe 
<« ſon.” From this area, another iron ju egy A 
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pnl are litted to enter. 


d into the apatment when [theGrand+Signior 


brried with Rea By | * a 0 


„Pearls, and other gems. any” 
TH dreſs of the Grand Signior is a white 
* Sth lined with coſtly fur; nor are any permitted 
to Wear this habit except the Grand Signior, and the 
d Vizier. On his head he wears a ſmall white tur- 
ban; decorated with feathers, and faſtened 1 in e 
with large diamonds. -— 
1 the ambaſſador is in the audience · chamber, 
it Grand: Signior continues in the ſame attitude, with: 
We eyes fi ogg, — his — his knees, 
Wdaining,. as it were, to on bn. 72 
Tar day being arrived when the Venetian 3 ambaſſa 
lor was to have his audience, he repaired = = in 
he morning to Conſtantinople? to wait there the com- 
and for mounting his horſe, and p to ah» 
tence. The court alſo provides about forty horſes 
or the ambaſſador's retinue. At the outer door of 
ve Seraglio the ambaſſador muſt wait, till all the ja- 
hies, together with their officers, and the Grand 
et, are entered the palace, which, at leaſt, takes 
pan hour The Grand Vizier came laſt, accompa- 
ied with a large train of janizaries and their officers. 
fore him rode his private ſecretary, ſurrounded with 
great croud both of horſe and foot. The ambaſſa- 
lor was alſo detained a full quarter of an hour, at the 
Val, I. f O _ 


finheſt aun of the Seraglio; but the eunuchs 


2 E an ambaſſador is to have his audience of 
n both him and his retinue are con- 
; into dhe ſeraglio, and he himſelf ſupported. | 
deve arms by two chamberlains;””- In«bis manner 


82 the right : hand of the entrance, on 2 — rich 
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door of the {ſecond area, in which all the janizaries whey 


drawn up on one ſide, and on the other were about 


an hundred diſhes filled with boil'd rice, provided tor 
their repaſt; and being a donation from the Grand 
Signior, whenever they {light it, or throw it on the 
ground, it is a ſure ſign that they are diſguſted a 
the emperor z and os is generally followed by a mu- 
ting. 
Tux retinue of ihe ne war's follows 
Firſt Thirty running footmen dreſſed in red, and at 
the head of them the maſter of the horſe. Second, 
Fen led horſes, with a leader to each on horſeback, 
Third, One and thirty footmen. Fourth, The ſer. 
vants of the gentlemen in his retinue on horſeback 
Fifth, Six pages, or young noblemen, dreſſed in ſcar. 
let, richly laced with gold. Sixth, The ambaſſador 
himſelf, — by three 3 noblemen, his 
private ies, and the gentlemen of his retinue. 
ON ambaſſador's entring the Divan, a ſeat wa 
placed for him, where he ſaw juſtice adminiſtered by 
the Grand Vizier; to whom all, who have any thing 
to requeſt, addreſs themſelves by petition : ſome d 
which. he tears, and figns others with his own hand, 
Nor is there any appeal from his ſentence. On the 
left-hand of the Grand Vizier fat two Cadileſchers, or 
lawyers, with their green turbans. Theſe. he 1ome- 
times conſults. Several other officers were allo preſent, 
who received the petitions. of thoſe who. were defirous 
of preſenting them to the Grand Vizier. This laſted 
full half an hour. 

Tux Grand Vizier- generally ſits for this purpoſ 
four times a week, either in perſon, or by his caima- 
Gan or vicar; and the intention of bringing the Chi · 
ſtian ambaſſadors i into this court, is poſſibly: to admo- 
niſh them to be more punctual, 11 n in the 
adminiftration of juſtice. - 

- AFTER this the ambaſſador was led to a tabort, 


or. {mal} ſtool, placed before. the Grand Vizier, but 
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ae omething lower; and after water for waſhing, a re- 
* was ſerved up for all who were preſent. The 
ar Grand Vizier, the ambaſſador, the Venetian noble- 
men, and a Paſcha, ſon-in-law to the Grand Vizier, 
fat at the ſame table. 1 | 

AFTER the repaſt the ambaſſador roſe from his 
ſeat, and after him the Grand Vizier, who had, in the 
mean time, received orders to come to the Grand Sig- 
nior, that monarch having ſtood at the lattice-window 
over the Grand Vizier during the whole ' ceremony, 
Accordingly the Grand Vizier retired, a Paſcha going 
before him, both dreſſed in large ſquare turbans, de- 
corated with large gold bands. Before the Grand 
Vizier entered the preſence-chamber, long armozine 
gowns, but of little value, were diſtributed to the 
ambaſſador and his retinue, which they wore in the 
Grand Signior's preſence. The ambaſſador was now 
brought in, ſupported under the arms by two Turkiſh 
courtiers. The number of thoſe who are to enter the 
preſence-chamber is alſo previouſly ſettled, The door 
leading to the preſence-chamber is at the end of the 
ſecond court, where 1 ſaw ſeveral white eunuchs. 

WariLE the ambaſſador was in the audience-cham- 
ber, I was careleſly walking up and down the area, 
with my hands behind me, *till a Turk in a very cour- 
teous manner informed me, that walking was not per- 
mitted there. The ambaſſador ſtay*'d no longer than 
was neceſſary for paying his reſpects to the monarch, 
and in his return, the firſt ſecretary carried before 
him the Grand Signior's letter to the republic of Ve- 
nice, in a ſilver cup. | | | 

Tak ambaſſador, at his return, mounted his horſe, 
but was obliged to wait with all his retinue, *till the 
Grand Vizier, with all the other courtiers, and their 
train, the janizaries and their officers, were out of the 
Sraglio, which was at leaſt another half hour. The 
janizaries, while the Grand Vizier and other officers 
paſſed, were drawn up in two lines. But as ſoon as 
e | Q 2 they 


* 
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they were paſſed, they immediately diſperſed, to avoid 
paying the ſame honour to a Chriſtian. The furniture 
of the ambaſſador was very rich, but thoſe of his reti- 
nue as remarkably plain. 1 
THE Turks are very magnificent in the trap. 
pings of their horſes; the bits are generally of ſilver, 
but their ſaddles uneaſy, their ſtirrups remarkably 
3 and the foot reſts on a ſquare plate of ſilver or 
braſs. 5 
ISHAIT now proceed to deſcribe what appeared 
to me moſt remarkable in Conſtantinople, and which 
I myſelf ſaw. In order to walk with the more ſafety 
through this large city, we took with us one of our 
ambaſſador's janizaries, who act as porters like the 
Swiſs at Paris. The firſt place he carried us to was 
the houſe where the coffee is roaſted and prepared, 
It is a very large ſtructure, in which we ſaw great 
numbers of people roaſting and grinding the coffee. 
We next paſſed through ſeveral bazars, where we 
law a multitude of ſhops filled with all kinds of neceſ- 
ſaries; but all of them are to be ſhut before ſun- ſet. 
We alſo viſited ſeveral kanes, inhabited by merchants 
who dealt in linen, furs, and camels hair ; ſome of 
them were calicoe-printers ; but moſt of them Ar- 
menians and Jews. We paſſed afterwards through ſeve- 
ral other bazars, appropriated to different goods, only 
one kind being fold in a bazar. As it is not neceſlary 
to enter here into a particular account of all the ba- 
zars, I ſhall only add, that other market- places are 
called Beſeſteins. Theſe are ſtone ſtructures, built in 
the form of a cupola, and containing two rows of 
ſhops ; and in theſe the moſt valuable s are ex- 
| E to ſale; ſuch as fine carpets, Indian ſilks, em- 
roidered handkerchiefs, velvet cuſhions embroidered 
with gold and ſilver for ſofa's; curious jars, fire- 
arms, ſcymitars, &c. and it is not uncommon for a 
Turkiſh ſabre to fetch two or three hundred piaſters. 


Here are alſo engravers in cornelians, there being few 
citizens 
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citizens but wear one of theſe ſtones on his little fin- 
ger, with his name engraved on it. But theſe Beſe- 
ſeins are generally ſhut up before noon. | 
Tn E Jews alſo carry on a great trade in furs and 
gems, and every great man has his Jew, who ſerves 
him as a kind of broker in making purchaſes, and 
their wives are admitted even into the Seragho Some 
Greeks and Armenians alſo engage in this branch of 
merchandize. _ | 

THE next place we viſited was Bajazet's moſque, 
tho a Chriſtian cannot, without great difficulty, gain 
admittance. But we being in a Turkiſh habit obtain- 
ed that privilege, though we were obliged to enter it 
without our ſhoes, none being permitted to wear them 
within theſe walls. 
Tux moſques, eſpecially thoſe of the emperors, 
are very beautiful ſtructures ; all of them have cu- 
polas, and built ſomething in the manner of St So- 
phia; of which I ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel : but their 
inſide is deſtitute of ornaments, except a great num- 
ber of lamps, if theſe may be termed ornaments. In 
Byazet's moſque I obſerved two granite pillars, of a 
very extraordinary magnitude. 


Mos r of the imperial moſques are ſurrounded by 


an area, in which is a fountain, and a piazza of por- 
phyry pillars. Bpt theſe being antique pieces, the ca- 
ay and pedeſtals have been altered into the Turkiſh 
talte. 

Tur moſque of ſultan Solyman, is built in the 
lame manner as that of Bajazet, but much more ſplen- 
did. We went into a mad-houſe near it, where the 
— patients are ſecured by a chain about their 
necks. Poet 


Taz next moſque we came to was that of Shah- 
zade, or King's ſon, having been built by ſultan Soly- 
man in honour of his ſon Muſtapha, who died in the 
lower of- his age. All the imperial moſques have 
eiter two gr four minarets, or towers of a middling 
. | O 3 height, 
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height, and on which the hours of publick devotion 
are proclaimed by a perſon appointed for that purpoſe. 
Thoſe moſques which were not built by the emperors, 
have only one minaret, but an all of them is a gilt 
creſcent. I had a great deal of difficulty, though 
my intreaties were ſtrengthened by the offer of a hand- 
fome preſent, to obtain leave to Aſcend one of thoſe 
towers. But the proſpect of the city, country, and 
the ſea, is truly enchanting. EI 
- In the large and publick ſtreets are ſeveral ſmall 
ſtructures, decorated with cupolas. Theſe are cha- 
ritable foundations of ſultans, viziers, and paſchas; 
in which perſons are maintained to give drink to pal- 
fengers, out of ſmall tin pots faſtened with chains. 
IT will readily be imagined, that we did not omit 
viſiting the old Seraglio, where are kept the wives, 
&c. of the deceaſed ſultan, nor are they ever ſuffered 
to leave theſe walls, unleſs the Grand Signior is pleaſed 
to marry them to a Grand Vizier or Paſcha. 
Nor far from hence, in Adrianople ſtreet, we ſaw, 
In 2 private houſe, the pillar of Martianus, firſt de- 
_ feribed by Spon in his voyage to the Levant. Near it 
is an inſcription, but now almoſt obliterated by time, 
and under it a laurel wreath, ſupported by two an- 
gels, and on both ſides of them a croſs in a circle. 
TE ſtreets of Conſtantinople are in general wide, 
and the city very populous, eſpecially near the bazars, 
where the crowds are ſo great, that you cannot pals 
without difficulty, though only a few women, and 
thoſe of the loweſt claſs, are ſeen in the ſtreets. Some 
of them wear a piece of black cloth on their forehead, 
by way of diſtinction, and thoſe of Mahomet's fa- 
mily a piece of green cloth, as the men do a green 
turban. 0-1 E a I | 
Dux our ſtay in this city we lay one night in 
the houſe of a Turk ; but the apartment of his wives 
and ſlaves was ſeparated from the other part of his 
houſe, and he himſelf kept the key. In the morning 


the 
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the maſter of the houſe ſignified to us by a ſlave, that 
he was obliged to go out early, a civil method of tel- 
ling us to quit his houſe as ſoon as poſſible. The 
Turkiſh apartments have very little furniture; a ſola 
or bench, covered by a carpet, is the principal; it is 
genefally raiſed near the window, and on it the Turks 
fit croſs-legged. \, Sometimes it has. cuſhions for the 
greater eaſe in ſitting, and at night a matraſs and ſheets 
are laid on it, when it ferves for a bed. Theſe are, 
during the day, placed in cloſets, that nothing of them 
is ſeen. The moſt proper place for ſofa is in the cor- 
ner of a room. The entrance of the chamber is alſo near 
the corner, and has a double door. Over the cloſets 
are generally lattice-windows, where the women are 
ſometimes allowed to come, and thus, without veing 
ſeen themſelves, are preſent at the viſits paid their huſ- 
bands. The walls are generally white, with narrow 
ſhelves running round them, on which ſome China- 
ware is placed. . SS 
Ox E morning we breakfaſted with an officer of the 
cuſtoms, who would accept of nothing for our repaſt; 


adding, that ſtrangers ſhould never want Tuch a re: 


freſhment from him. However, we took care that his 
ſaves ſhould not be ſorry for the trouble we had given 
them. 0 ae 
Ws alſo viſited a very famous Apothecary's ſhop 
belonging to three brothers of the name of Karatza, 
who had formerly ſtudied at Leyden, and as they tho- 
roughly underſtood their profeſſion, they had a very 
great trade. They obligingly ſhewed us their ſuperb 
ſhop, and alſo their laboratory. As I was defirous 
of knowing what diſeaſes were moſt common in 
the city, they frankly told me, that next to the 
plague, the venereal was the moſt common; and not 
only among the common people, but even in the Se- 
raglio. From hence we went to view the Columna 
Bruciata, or the burnt pillar, otherwiſe called Conſtan- 
tine's pillar 5 it is of red granite, it's black colour 
7 WS proceeding 
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proceeding from the many fires which are very ire. eleven 


quent here, moſt of the houſes being of wood. It ether y 
Hande in the center of Conſtantine's ſquare, where Ar. {With ſe 


rius ended his life. But this ſquare is now full of {Wand a b 


houſes, ſo that we were obliged to go into a private TRI 
houſe to ſurvey it's pedeſtal, which is incloſed be- ſed a T 
rween two walls. This pillar has at preſent twelve that we 


iron hoops round it, to prevent it's falling; and alſo When hi 
ſeveral wreaths of laurel, and other devices. But the he cit; 
Inſcription is now illegible, Near it is a bath founded Nou are 
by a vizier, You firſt enter into a large ſlip-room, er; th 
and from thence into a warm chamber, where perſons Iny thin 
are dried after bathing in the third chamber, in which {Wheſt, c 
The heat is ſo great as hardly to be endured. n the f 
Wx next viſited the Atmeidan, or great ſquare, in WE. 


order to ſee the Grand Signior repair to his devotions Nodrome, 


at Achmet's moſque. It was about noon, and his re- Nnet's m 
tinue, which was no more than uſual, conſiſted of for- Meliſariu 
ty chiaoux ; fix led horſes with magnificent furniture, Necordin 
ſurrounded by ſeveral boſtangis, and followed by other If the « 


chiaoux ; twenty youths of diſtinction, called peiques, M very | 
on foot, who, beſides other rich ornaments, wore on Wilt braf: 
their heads a conical cap of filver gilt, decorated witi MW Nor 

a plume of feathers, and carrying in their hands 2 Hhe Tu: 
kind of weapon, reſembling an hatchet ; theſe walked ¶ the fi 
in pairs, but at a great diſtance from each other; Who died 
after them came the Grand Signior himſelf cn horl- Wrminat 
back, ſurrounded by twelve ſolakes on foot, dreſſed Mpulchre 
in a very rich and elegant habits, He was followed bj Ix an 
two great officers, one bearing his ſabre, and the other Nenager) 
ſome bags filled with paras, which he threw among Hdd a wil 


the people. : EE | . ing nc 
ALL the ſtreets through which the Grand Signio ty walls 
7 are lined on both ſides with janizaries, who he Hbere ar 
alutes with a ſmall inclination of the head, while they ual hei 
bow themſelves very low, but without taking off thei e ancier 
military caps. The Grand Signior's ſon followed allo Is ou; 
te, we 


on horſeback : he was a very beautiful youth, be 
eleven 
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eleven years of age, and accompanied with ſeveral 
other youths of diſtinction The proceſſion was cloſed 
with ſeveral officers of the court, and of the janizaries, 
nd a body of thoſe troops. | | 
Tr1s magnificent proceſſion being paſſed, we enter- 
ed a Turkiſh tavern, but found ſuch entertainment 
that we did not chuſe to make a ſecond viſit. We 
then hired a carriage to carry us to a diſtant part of 
he city. Theſe carriages are extremely uneaſy, as 
you are obliged to ſit in them after the Turkiſh man- 
er; that is, craſs-legged. Nor is their appearance 
ns {Way thing better, for they are built in the form of a 
ch {Wheſt, covered with canvaſs, and have lattice- windows 
In the ſides. IR. | | 
in Wr alſo ſaw in the large ſquare, formerly the Hy- 
drome, now called Atmeidan, not far from Ach- 
&'s moſque, a large ſtructure called the palace of 
geliſarius, and likewiſe the baſſo relievo obeliſk, which, 
ccording to the inſcription, was erected in the time 
f the emperor Theodoſius. Near it is alſo another 
es, I very bad condition, though formerly covered with 
on {Wilt braſs. ; | 
itt Nor far from this obeliſk is Achmet's ſepulchre. 
s a Wie Turks diſtinguiſh by particular marks, the tombs 
ked WW! the ſultans and ſulrana's ; and alſo thoſe of princes 
cr; Who died natural deaths, and thoſe whoſe lives were 
rle- Nrminated by violence. Near this place are alſo the 
fed pulchres of Muſtapha, Mahomet, &c. 
In, an old tower, which now ſerves for a kind of 
enagery, we ſaw four lions, ſeveral wolves, tygers, 
d a wild cat, ſent as preſents to the Grand Signior. 
ing now without the gate, we took a view of the 
ty walls, which formerly muſt have been very ſtrong. 
here are three, one within another, but not of an 
ual height, and defended by towers, according to 
e ancient method; but are now ſuffered to decay. 
In our walk round theſe walls, near Adrianople 
te, we ſaw the ruins of a prodigious ſtructure, * 
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led Conſtantine's palace, which ſtanding in a row will 
the walls, conſtitutes a part of them. Formerly «il 
ry perſon had free liberty to enter it; but many ſeal 
dalous amours having been practiſed in it, the doo 
have been ſome time ſhut up by order of the Grand! 
Tax next piece that engaged our attention, was 1 
affecting object of antiquity ; namely, the pedeſtal ti 
which ſtood the Columna Hiſtorica, not long ſince ti 
ken down by order of the Grand Signior, to prevent ti 
terrible deſtruction, which, according to a vulear'tr 
dition, was to be occaſioned by it's fall. This column 
which is now depoſited in the Seraglio, was executedii 
the ſame manner as thoſe of Trajan and Antoninty 
Within it was a flight of winding-ſtairs leading to the 
top, and the ſurface of it was decorated with bafſors 


| lievo's, repreſenting the conqueſts, and military 


chievments of the emperor Arcadius, and executed wi 
ſuch a manner, that all the figures appeared to a ſpec 
tator to be of the ſame ſize. On the pedeſtal itſelf 
ſtill remaining the figure of a triumphal car drawn byj 
four horſes. Tz "A 

Tow xps the evening we came to a reſervoir, fat 


receiving the water brought from Belgrado, a village 


fituated in the middle of a large wood, twelve mils 


from Pera. Theſe aqueducts were erected by Vale 


tinian, and in ſome parts conſiſt of three arches, ol 
over another. ei g 
Nor far from the former is alſo another reſervoir 
where the water is collected from ſeveral nei Sue 
eminences. Near it the Grand Signior has pitc 
a tent, to which he often retires with the Gran 
Tu xs aqueducts, which had been long neglected ii 
the Greeks, and afterwards by the Turks, were repails 
ed by Solyman, ſurnamed the magnificent, and it Ws 
a frequent ſaying of that emperor, That he was chief 
deſirous of ſeeing three things, after which he 1hot 
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ji 133 leave this world; namely, The finiſhing 
a pw aqueduds, and of the great moſque he had 
4 | . ade laſtly, the taking of Vienna. From 
ſhi = the water is diſtributed to different] 
e city; and is computed to run thirty miles from 
7 ſource, to Conſtantinople. 
BAT ſome diſtance from hence we hired a lic, or 
| al bark, to take a view of the harbour; and in 
ling by the Seraglio, we had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
be day ter and fiſter of the Grand Signior, WhO it 
be 1s uently amuſe-- themſelves -with this beau- 
1 kl proſpect We landed, after this agreeable exeur- 
on the water, at Tophana but none of the 
Ju! vildings we ſaw deſerve a particular deſcription. -- 
ETorn Ax A derives it's name from a building erect - 
Where for caſting cannon, and where all the officers 
commodious apartments. This ſtructure happen- 
5 de ſet on fire while a German count was taking 
v of it, which gave occaſion to the Turks, who 
I remarkably ſuperſtitious, to attribute - the accident 
Jie Germans, who they wa had Win on 
: Nich an envious eye. 
ux beft method of ſeeing every things rü bs i in 
atinople, without any danger of being inſulted, 
Fo drefs in a Turkiſh habit. Diſguiſed in this man- 
we went, with a Turk of our acquaintance, to the 
Wa bazar,” or Nave market, where we faw à gent 
F ber of women, both white and black, and a mul- 
2 of men. But ſpeaking the Turkiſh language 
1 indifferently, we were very near being betfayed, 
4 ar i it was thought ad viſeable to retire, ho franks 
being permitted to appear there without 3 | 
Farrant from the Grand Signior. 
1 Fon this bazar we went to take a view of A very ä 
Ne palace or Seraglio, now in ruins; it formerly be- 
Ned to the Grand Vizir Cuperli, but by ſome fault 
li the workmanſhip great part of it fell down ſoon-af- 
n was finiſhed. At preſent it is in the * 
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of the Tefterdar,, or treaſurer, in whoſe ſtables we fa of — 
above two hundred beautiful horſes; and in the gar 


| 5H 5 their 

den we were ſhewn a large pavillion, ſupported b ir order 
marble pillars; but by the lowneſs of it's ſituatio The dec 
half of it ſtood in the water. And from hence yo hops, e 
may paſs in a boat under the moſque of St Sophia 3 
which is built entirely upon pillars; the great market 3 
place 18 alſo ſaid to be uilt in the ſame e 1 len, ſup 
conſtructing theſe pillars, it is natural to ſuppoſe, tha dlars; i 
ſtrength was more conſulted than beauty, though in che 
obſerved ſome of the capitals were of the Corinthia negular 

er. | NE. 
Fe: moſt remarkable object in this celebrate ag 
church or moſque of St Sophia, into which four ſe wing at 
quins procured us admittance, is the cupola, or dome; 3 
and ſome travellers will have this to be the only ws p have 
tique piece in the whole building, imagining that the alk. 

church was originally m_ larger, and embelliſhed Tas 
with more iſles than at preſent. 7 f 14 
T: —— dome is 3 maſterly piece of archi = { 
tecture, though ſomething flatter than that of St Pe. 13 

ter's at Rome. It appears alſo, not to be ſo large Our 
it actually is, by reaſon of it's being exactly e 3 
tioned to the other parts of the ſtructure. The 5 En 
by which you aſcend, reſemble thoſe at St P Pr 4 dem 
Rome, and St Mark's at Venice. Theſe ſtairs - - 13 
firſt to a very elegant gallery, adorned wr" . keneſs 
ful pillars, and running round the dome, It 1s wunter-o 
decorated with a baluſtrade. EY; the calle Ie caſe, 
Tux inſide of the dome, and 1 of 2 bough tl 
ries, were formerly covered with moſaic work, buy. 5 ch 
moſt of it is now deſtroyed ; the Turks ny" 15 ful ſtruc 
pling to break off pieces and ſell them to the bi K inch prec 
But from the ſmall remains of it, I do not thin bring h. 
was to be compared to what I had ſeen at Rome. "Would no 
was of a vitreous ſubſtance, and the colours very pe 1383 


manent. It ſeemed, indeed, a kind of enamel, 0 


wm cauſtic painting. On the outſide of the * 
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fur large buttreſſes, built as a preſervative againſt 
arthquakes. With regard to the curious pillars in 
bh their capitals are not according to any of the regu- 
k orders of architecture, but in a very ſingular taſte. 
The decorations on the inſide of this moſque, ſuch as 
kmps, carpets, &c. are little different from thoſe in 
e other ſtructures of this kind. 

Is our return to Pera we ſaw a kind of penſile gar- 
den, ſupported by two hundred and forty white ſtone 
jillarsz in this colonade ſeveral Armenians were employ- 
d in the ſilk manufacture. Theſe pillars, beſides the 
negularity of their architecture, had few marks of 
ntiquity, except ſeveral croſſes and Greek letters. 
from hence we went through a ſubterraneous paſſage, 
hing at the end of it a deep cavity, formerly, per- 
laps, a reſervoir, and into which the water ſeems 
o have been conveyed through this ſubterraneous 
walk. 
Taz next place that engaged our attention, was 
be burial-place of the Engliſh and Dutch, in which 
we ſaw ſeveral elegant monuments, with very prolix 
ud circumſtantial inſcriptions. | 

Our next viſit was to the Greek and Armenian 
churches, though none of theſe ſtructures afford any 
ling remarkable, being very ſlight and mean; one 
« them was compleatly finiſhed from the foundation 
n three months. This expedition is owing to the 
ickleneſs of the Turks in granting patents; for if a 
wunter- order ſhould be iſſued, which is very often 
te caſe, every thing. muſt be immediately 1 
dough the building was nearly finiſhed. One of the 
breek churches is, however, equal to the moſt beau- 
ltul ſtructures in Conſtantinople ; but was built with 
uch precipitancy that the roof fell in, the mortar not. 
king had a ſufficient time to dry, ſo that the walls 
ould not ſupport the weight of the building; this 
nisfortune was, however, ſoon repaired. ; 


WE 
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WV were alſo ſhewn a ſmall moſque, faid formerly 
to have been a Greek church. It is built after the 
model of St Sophia, and thence called by that name, 


Round it is a gallery ſupported by marble pillars, of 


moſt extraordinary beauty ; and over it another equal 
to the former. | 
Nor far from this moſque we met a funeral pro- 
ceſfion. The perſon was faid to have died of the pe- 
ſtilence ; and to our great ſurprize, was preceded by 
Romiſh prieſts ſinging the burial ſervice, in the ſame 
manner as at Rome. . 

lx paſſing by the great gate of the ſeven towers, 
into which no perſon can enter without the Grand 


Signior's firman, I obſerved ſeveral pieces of baſſo 


relievo, repreſenting the pagan deities with their attri- 
butes : but many parts of it greatly defaced. Here 
we were alſo ſhewn the ancient gate of the ſeven 
towers, called the golden gate, where the Pope, on 
entering Conſtantinople was received by the Emperor, 
who did him homage. | : 
| WrrTH regard to the gates of Conſtantinople, [ 
counted ſeven from the harbour to the ſeven towers, 
but ſome of them were ſhut. Near Selibri Capiſi, or 
Selibrea Gate, I ſaw a Greek ſubterraneous church, 
near which a fine ſpring was diſcovered, which they 
call the holy fountain. According to the Greeks the 
water is not only of the greateſt uſe in ſeveral diſtem- 
rs, but alſo procures longevity. Here is alſo the 
363 of the Greeks, and oppoſite to it, ano- 
ther belonging to the Armenians. | 
TxxRR are alſo other gates along the harbour, which 
ſeparate the city from a kind of ſuburb, called Tanari, 
chiefly inhabited by Greeks and Jews. Here is allo 
the palace of the Patriarch, or archbiſhop of Jeruſalem. 
He was a perſon of great learning, and his name Chry- 
ſanthus; but the title given him Beatitudo Veſtra. Be- 
Gdes the ancient Greek and Latin, which he ſpoke 


very fluently, he was maſter of ſeveral other _—_— 
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literature, and had formerly ſtudied at Padua; ſo 
tar the few hours I ſpent with him were the moſt 
zrecable I paſſed in Conſtantinople. = 


ity, we hired a ſaik at Galata. We firſt failed to the 
mer of Leander, which ſtands near Scutari. The 
moſt remarkable particular in this ancient ſtructure is 
well, the water of which is faid to have it's ſource 
u Afia, and conveyed hither by a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ge under the fea, Others pretend, that it is only 
:ciſtern for holding rain-water, collected in the ſeveral 
rarts of the ſtructure. But the door of the aſcent to the 
tower being nailed up we could not examine into theſe 
aticulars 3 tho? we ſaw no pipes or gutters for con- 
rejing the rain-water to this reſervoir, and the roof of 
the tower is of ſuch a conſtruction, that no water can 


A e faved from thence. But be the ſource of it what it 
on ill the water is very good. | | 
or Ml We next paſſed by the Seraglio of the Scutari, 


mich lies directly oppoſite to that of Conſtantinople. 


1 Here I muſt own, I was greatly diſpleaſed with the 


* trictneſs of the laws, which exclude all ſtrangers 


or ſom viſiting that palace. For, conſidering the coun- 


ch,, it has the appearance of a very noble ſtructure. 
5 The gardens are full of cypreſs- trees, probably to 
the onceal the women from the fight of thoſe who paſs 
m-. the Seraglio; and it muſt be owned, they ſuf- 


the iciently anſwer the intention for which they were 


planted, | 
Nor far from Scutari is the ancient city of Chalce- 


ich don, at preſent called Cadikoi, or the judges vil - 


ae. It was formerly famous for an Oracle, and af- 


ao rrwards for a Council, held in this city; and we viſi- 


ad a ſmall Greek church, ſaid to be part of the anci- 
at cathedral in which the council was held. The 


pdly. ignorant, that they could not read ſome of the 
| words 


Iv order to take a view of ſome parts without the 


xntings in it were very mean, and the prieſts fo ſtu- 
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gant moſque, founded by the ſultana Valide; and nez 
it her mauſoleum, where a man is kept to give drink 


rocks, called Plati and Oxia; in the former of which, 
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words under the paintings, much leſs explain the 


meaning of them. Ges 0) 
Wr next came to Scutari, a city as large as Smyr 


na, and ſituated in Aſia, almoſt oppoſite to Pera, ond 


of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople. Here is a very ele 


to all paſſengers that aſk for it. 
Wx alſo viſited the iſlands called by the Turks, 
Papaiadaſi, by the Greeks Papadonifia, or the prieſt 


iſlands, on account of the convents built on them; but 
the general name for them among the Franks is 4: 


Principi, or princes iſlands. Hal: Paſcha, afterwards 
Grand Vizier, and an inveterate enemy to Chriſtians 
in general, was for obliging all the ambaſſadors to re- 
move to theſe iſlands, and all the Chriſtian ſubjects o 
the Grand Signior, whether Greeks or Arminians, were, 
by confiſcations, and other rigorous proceedings, to be 
compelled to embrace the Mahometan faith, But this 
narrow-ſouPd bigot died at Peterwaradin before he 
could carry his deteſtable ſcheme into execution. 
THesE iſlands are ſituated in the ſea of Marmora, 
about eighteen miles from Conſtantinople, and about 
a mile and a half from each other. The firſt is called 
Proti, and is now uninhabited, though formerly it 
had a convent, now wholly in ruins; and though a 
patent for rebuilding it has often been ſolicited, none 
could ever be procured. The ambaſſador of Holland, 


who offered to contribute largely, and was very im- 


portunate with the Grand Vizier, could not procure 
any building to be erected in favour of Chriſtianity. 
' ABovuT four miles from this iſland are two deſert 


according to a tradition here, the famous Arius is bu- 
ried; and I was even told, that the Arians viſit it once 
a year, and perform their devotions over his grave; 
while, on the other hand, the orthodox Greeks * 
- al 
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tha fil to throw ſtones at it whenever they paſs by theſe 
lands, in token of their deteſtation of that heri- 
yr farch. a | | 
one} Tu next iſland is Antigona, which has a village 
ele vith a convent, both ſituated near the ſtrand. On 
earfis fie top of a hill are alſo the ruins of an old church 
ink ind convent, which one of the fathers informed 
us belonged to the Capuchins, and not - improbable, 
ks. while the Genoeſe were maſters of Galata. Here is 
ſts illo a very ſpacious reſervoir arched over; and in the 
but village a Greek church, famous for it's great antiqui- 
ae , and dedicated to St John the Baptiſt. COR WH 
ri OryosiTE to Antigona lies the iſland of Chalci, 
ans having a town near the ſhore, in which are three con- 
re- rents, but built of wood. They are all pleaſantly fiuta- 
off ted on eminences. Before the door of one of theſe con- 
re, vents is the tomb of an Engliſh gentleman, called Ed- 
be WW ward Barton, who was ambaſſador to the Porte in the 
his time of Queen Elizabeth. . | 
hell Two miles from hence lies the iſland of Principate, 
poperly fo called. This is the largeſt of theſe iſlands, 
ra, I nd to this the French merchants frequently retire 
ut i from the fatigue of buſineſs, Wine is here in great 


plenty, and tolerably good. The grapes are brought 
om the continent of Aſia, which is not above two 
niles diſtant. One Turk only reſided on the iſland, 


who was ſecretary to the governor, © | 
d, Besipes three decayed convents, we ſaw ſeveral 
n- ins, probably of a fortreſs. And we were told, 


lat in the time of the Greek emperors this was the 
be een 


place of exile for perſons of diſtinction. 
As wine is not allowed to be ſold at Conſtantinople, 
de intemperate Turks retire tther ſecretly to in- 
tlge themſelves in drinking that liquor. The air is 
uo very healthy, but the produce of the iſland hardly” 
uricient to ſupport it's own inhabitants. 
THz water here is ſo ſaturated with mineral parti- 
es, that ſtrangers ſoon find the effe them. The 
Vor. I. | P ſource 
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ſource of this water is in neighbouring mountains, 
from whence it runs in channels into a large reſervoir, 
to which the women frequently reſort. | 

Tr1s land has a moſt delightiul proſpect, Con- 
ſtantinople lying on one ſide, and the continent of 
Aſia on the other. Gallies are alſo daily paſſing and 
repaſſing to and from Nicomedia, tor timber for the 
Grand Signior's docks. 


Tn E ſlaves in theſe gallies are permitted, on their 
return, to buy wine on this iſland, and afterwards to 


ſell it in the bagnio, or ſlave-houſe. But they pur- 
chaſe this privilege by giving a ſhare of the profits to 
their overſeers. 

- DixecTLy facing this iſland is a mountain called 
the golden or treaſure- mountain; great numbers of 
people having been employed by the Grand Signior's or- 
der in digging for a treaſure, but which we could never 
hear had been diſcovered. Near this iſland is a ſmaller, 
called by the Greeks Gaidouroniſi, or aſſes iſland. It 
abounds with rabbets, brought thither, by the French, 
for the diverſion of ſhooting... þ 

I our return from theſe iſlands we ſaw another Se- 
raglio belonging to the Grand Signior, called Fanan- 
kioſk, or light-houſe palace, it being built near a light- 
houſe, ſtanding on a promontory near Chalcidon, 


and is of great uſe to ſhips entering the little bay, 


formerly called Oceanus Chalcidonicus, though only 
eight miles in circumference. | 
_ Tris Seraglio was built by Soliman the magnit- 
cent, who uſed frequently to retire hither from the 
fatigues of government. But at preſent this palace is 
not regarded, nor any care taken to make the neceſ- 
uy repairs. In it we ſaw a very beautiful pavilion, 
with a marble baſon. The garden had no fruit, and 


the fountains and water- works entirely dry; ſo that 


all the ornaments it could boaſt of were a few lofij 
pine-trees. | 
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Havins mentioned a light-houſe on this promon- 
tory, I muſt not omit another which I ſaw in an ex- 
curſion on the European ſide of the Black- ſea, the 
coaſt of which ſeemed for many miles one continued 
chain of villages, towns, ſeats, gardens, and other 
improvements. 5 

Tais light-houſe is built on a promontory of the 
Black- ſca, and is of great uſe to ſhips coming from 
thence to Conſtantinople. e to this, on the 
a ſiatic coaſt, is another of the ſame form and dimen- 
fon. Near that on the European fide is a rock, 
on which is {till ſtanding part of the Columna Pompgi, 
or Pompey's pillar. What ſerved for a pedeſtal to it, 
is an altar of great antiquity, decorated with baſſo xg- 
levo's of feſtoons and rams-horns, being emblems of 
proſperity and power. On the rock lies the remain- 
der of this pillar with it's capital, but broke into five 
pieces, Except the ornaments of the Corinthian or- 
der, it appears to me to have had nothing remarkable. 
Though I could wiſh, that the Greeks had not cut 
their names ſo often on it, as they have by that means 
greatly defaced the inſcription, 

In the above account of Conſtantinople I have 
mentioned only what I ſaw, and, perhaps, too. con- 
ciſely. But a particular deſcription would have ſwel- 
ld this work beyond it's intended dimenſions. Be- 
ſides, the ſubject has been exhauſted by able writers, 
whoſe works are well known, and therefore the ſhort 
account T have given of this celebrated city will, I 
preſume, be thought ſufficient. I ſhall now proceed 
to deſcribe ſome ſolemnities, and feſtivous ceremonies 
which happened while I was in Conſtantinople ; and 
conclude my account of that capital of the Ottoman 
empire, with a few remarks on the Turks and their 
Women, 1 
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CHAP. XV. 


Account of ſome ſolemnities, and feſtivous cerem- 
nies, and proceſſions, particularly, that fer- 
formed at the circumciſion of the Grand Signior“ 

children. Together with ſome obſervations en 
the cuſtoms, manners, women, &c. of the Turks, 
and return to SMYRNA by Water. 


account of the circumciſion of the Grand Sig- 
s children were performed as follows. In a plain 

near a village directly oppoſite to Conſtantinople, cal- 
led Caſſum Pacha, tents were pitched for the Grand 
Signior, the Grand Vizier, and other principal per- 
ſons of the court. | 

IT muſt be owned, that the Turks ſpare for no- 

thing in rendering their tents convenient and magni- 
ficent. Thoſe belonging to the Grand Signior were 
exceeding ſplendid, and covered entirely with ilk; 
and one of them lined with a rich ſilk ſtuff, the right 
fide of which was the apartment for the eunuchs. 
But even this was exceeded by another, which I was 
informed coft twenty-five thouſand piaſters. It was 
made in Perſia, and intended as a preſent to the Grand 
Signior, and was not finiſhed in leſs than three or four 
years. But all the return the perſon found for his ele- 
gant preſent, was an order for forty purſes. 

Tn x outſide of this tent was not indeed remark- 
able, but it was lined with a ſingle piece made of ca. 
mel's hair, and beautifully decorated with feſtoons and 

ſentences in the Turkiſh languages. Behind this tent 
was another, but very ſmall, ſerving as a retreat; and 
at a ſmall diſtance from it were four others, being, ® 
it were, the bed-chambers of the Grand Signior = 
| 
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his ſons. The monarch had alſo his bathing tent, 
and adjoining to his apartment, a lattiſe-houſe of 
wood, conſtructed in a particular manner, and fent to 
the Grand Signior, as a preſent from an Indian king. 
The tents of the Grand Vizier, and thoſe of the prin- 
cipal courtiers, were pitched in the fame manner, tho 
„dot fo rich, conſiſting of four large tents, a ſmall one 
for ſleeping in, and a fourth for bathing. 
ti AFTER viewing theſe tents we walked in the even- 
ing to Fanari, one of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, 

ſituated on the harbour, and ſurrounded with a wall; 

and. is the principal reſidence of the Greeks. The in- 
on tent of our walking hither, was to have a full view o 
the fire-works played off in the harbour every even- 
ain ing during the whole time of theſe rejoicings. Here 
al- ve took up our quarters with a certain Greek, who 
nd vas Furrier to the Grand Vizier, and at the ſame time 
er- under the 2 of the Dutch ambaſſador, as his 

Droggeman, or interpreter. It is common for the 
10. MI Greeks, by way of protecting themſelves from the 
mi- inſolence of the Turks, to aſſume the title of Drogge- 
ere man, or interpreter, to ſome ambaſſador ; and ſome 
k; have been known to purchaſe the title. 
zh WW This Greek had married a very ugly, but at the 
hs. MW fame time a very rich woman, which occaſioned a 
vas pleaſant adventure The Greeks marry without ſee- 
vas ing their future bride, relying on the choice of. ſome 
nd MF female friend or relation for her beauty and good 
zur temper. The marriage - contract being ſettled among 
le - their friends, and the nuptial benediction pronounced, 
e bride is led veiled into the bridegroom's chamber, 
where he lifts up the veil in great peturbation, to 
know what fate has beſtowed on him. Our hoſt was, 
t ſeems, ſo ſhacked at the forbidding countenance of 
lis wiſe, that he flew out of the room; but her rela- 
ions made up the affair, by adding ſome purſes to 
» former. contract, and ſince they have lived very 
appily. | 8 
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Tux illuminations and fire-works were really won- 
derful, repreſenting in a very grand and beautiful 
taſte, caſtles, obeliſks, &c. and being all on floats, 
moved along by the walls of the Seraglio, where the 


5 Grand Signior ſtood to ſee them. 


. THE next day we returned to the camp, where we 


ſaw ſeveral companies paſling along in their formalities, 


carrying their preſents to the Grand Signior ; it being 
an eftabliſhed cuſtom, for all the companies of Con- 


ſtantinople, to appear with their preſents at publick 


rejoicings, and, in return, are feaſted at the Grand 
Signior's expence. This cuſtom, of bringing preſents, 
is carried ſo far, that each of the foreign ambaſſadors, 
are obliged by the Grand Vizier, to bring preſents to 
the amount of nine hundred or a thouſand piaſters. 
All theſe donations, with the time when, and on what 


occaſion given, are carefully regiſtered in a book for 


that purpoſe. 
THE above companies in time of war, furniſh ſol- 
diers, and alfo ſupport them *till they join the army. 
The villages and country towns muſt likewiſe pro- 
vide horſes and camels for the uſe of the army. 
THe proceſſion on this occaſion was in the follow- 
ing manner: firſt came a man ſowing ſeed, follow- 
ed by two oxen drawing a plough, ſurrounged by pea- 
ſants. After theſe came the bakers, and before them 
one of their fraternity, at work in a ſmall tent compo- 
ſed of paper and wood, and drawn by a horſe. Theſe 
were followed by the ſhepherds, with all their paſtoral 
implements; and after them the other companies, but 


all in a different form. | 


Tue companies were followed by the preſents, 


which conſiſted chiefly of plate, preceded by two war- 
dens of each-company. The proceſſion was enlivened 


with drums, flutes, &c. which made a very pleaſing 
harmony. But what I little expected to ſee, were ſe· 
veral maſked buffoons, dreſſed in a very odd manner. 
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N- Tux company of the Beſeſteins, or rich markets, 
ul WW mentioned before, made the beſt appearance, and, at 
is, ne fame time, their preſents were the richeſt. They 
he WF rode two and two on very beautiful horſes, and laid 
their preſents down before the Grand Signior's tent. 
„e WW After the companies and their preſents, followed the 
„, Wl rope-dancers, tumblers, wreſtlers, &c, exhibiting ſe- 
'S WM veral ſpecimens of their dexterity. 
"- W THe next ſpectacle was that of two men of war, 
dawn along by ropes, and repreſenting a mock ſea- 
nd foht. The croud were highly delighted with this, 
„ bot I thought it very childiſh. 55 
bs Du Rix theſe feſtivities, the foreign ambaſſadors 
ta WF ire invited to an entertainment, but without any re- 
S WW card to rank. Thus our ambaffador was invited at 
at WW the ame time with the Engliſh, and being glad of 
or I having an opportunity of ſeeing a Turkiſh feaſt, I 
obtained leave to join the retinue of the Engliſh am- 
[- baflador, ours being indiſpoſed. 
„Ox the ambaſſador's arrival in the camp, was con- 
”* WW dufted by the Grand Vizier's Agas into a ſmall tent 
belonging to his Caya, or firſt miniſter, It would 
'" I hive been polite, and I think not improper for the 
Caya himſelf to have received the ambaſſador, but that 
- I fatcly officer continued in another tent, without offer- 
ing to perform this piece of complaiſance. | 
4 Tufs Caya, who was about five and thirty, was a 
very great favourite with the Grand Vizier, and, ac- 
cording to report, from very odd motives. But how- 
ever this be, he had ſuch an aſcendency over his ma- 
ſter, that the Grand Vizier having once ſigned an or- 
der which he did not approve, he returned it with this 
meſſage, That the Grand Vizier did not know what 
he had done. He walked two or three times by the 
tent where the ambaſſador was, without ever deigning 
to turn his face that way to falute him, tliough his ex- 
er . every time he approached, rofe from his 
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THz tent in which we were entertained was none 
of the largeſt, having in it onlytnine ſeats Next to 
the ambaſſador fat the chief Droggeman, or interpre- 
ter of the Porte, who converſed with the ambaſſador. 
This is a yery conſiderable poſt, and at that time was 
filled by a nobleman about thirty years of age, a ſiſter's 
ſon of the celebrated Mauro Cordato, prince of Wa- 
lachia. 3 | 

AFTER the Grand Signior and Vizier were arrived 
at their tents, the preſents were brought, and entered 
in a book by the Caya. After this his excellency was 
led into a ſmall tent, cloſe to thoſe of the Grand Sig- 
nior and Vizier, from whence he could conveniently 
fee the ſeveral diverſions Theſe were begun by the 
rope dancers, who were ſucceeded by the buffoons, 
whole jeſts, double entendres, and conundrums, high- 
ly delighted the audience. The agility of the dances 
is accompanied with ſeveral poſtures diſpleaſing to 
modeſty. Some danced in the Spaniſh manner, with 
tolerable gravity, and with caſtignets in each hand. 
The band of muſick conſiſted of flutes, and drums of 
different ſizes, which they beat on the upper part 
with a ſtick, and on the under with a bow], forming 
by this means different founds. But the oddeſt dances, 
and which had nothing offenſive, were thoſe periorm- 
ed by the Moors. | | 
 Nexr followed the equeſtrian games, performed by 
the pages of the Grand Signior and Vizier. They 
were all mounted on the fineſt horſes that could be 
; Procured, and rode two and two with full ſpeed. The 

Findermoſt threw his wooden lance at his antagoniſt, 
and generally hit him in his back, This ſport 1s not 
however free from danger, ſame having been Killed on 
the ſpot. This ſport, laſted near an hour. After this 
they performed a mock-fight, throwing their wooden 
lances at each other, but, I think, with little diverſion 
to the audience. Some, however, ſhewed an admi- 


rable dexterity, taking up, at full ſpeed, 3 
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ſom the ground. The Caya was preſent the whole 
ime on horſeback, animariny the two parties. | 

Tais being ended, a galley placed on rollers was 
drawn into the camp; ſhe was full of men, and imi- 
ated the motion of rowing. But this being unnatu- 
ral, appeared to me as contemptible as the mock-ſight 
a- between their men of war. | | 

AnoTHER childiſh performance muſt not paſs with- 

d MW ou mention, as it was ridiculed even by the Turks 
-d MW themſelves. This was the taking of two wooden 
a5 


caſtles erected before the Seraglio. The aſſailants were 
in gallies, and three maſt veſſels built on purpoſe, and 
ly WE the ammunition on both ſides were apples and water- 
ic nelons But the populous were not afraid to paſs 
„ WW their jeſts on this occaſion, ſaying, the Grand Signior 
1- WW had gained two caſtles of paſteboard, and loft two of 
es ion; meaning thoſe of Belgrade and Temeſwear. 
o WM Warar pleaſed me better, was a proceſſion of the 
h children, who were to be circumciſed at this time. 
1. MW They were preceded by perſons with bruſhes in their 
of hands dipt in oil, which they ſprinkled on the clothes 
rt Wed thoſe who refuſed to retire; and this had, indeed, 
g Wnore effect than the janizaries with their clubs. Theſe 
„ ere followed by about a hundred ſurgeons, who 
i- Were to perform the operations. After theſe came 
the children three a-breaſt, and attended on each ſide 
by janizaries, The number of theſe was about three 
y MWivadred, but chiefly of the poorer ſort; it being a 
e cuſtom for the Grand Signior's ſon to make ſome do- 
c nation to thoſe who are circumciſed with him. Ev 
 Miviſion of this proceſſion was preceded by Turkiſh 
X Wnuſic, and I obſerved ſeveral women, ſome carrying 
n leir children, and others walking as near them as 
s bpoſible, in whoſe countenances various paſſions were 
n Wirongly marked. Pvt 21h 6/5: Gs 
0 AT three in the afternoon his excellency was aſked, 
Whether he would pleaſe to dine? and we were led 
$ {Wick to the Caya's tent. The firſt preparative _ a 
3 large 
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large circular piece of red filk ſpread as a table-cloth, 
and on it laid white napkins embroidered with flowers, 
one for each two perfons; beſides which, each perſon 
had a piece of linnen cloth of a blackiſh colour, alſo 
embroidered with flowers. A ſmall table was now 
placed in the middle, and on it a large ſilver charger, 
and every perſon preſented with a wooden diſh, and 
a piece of bread. Next ſmall plates of fallads and 
cucumbers were placed on the table, a large bowl of 
ſour cream, and in the middle rice-milk: This 
courfe being removed, thirty diſhes of roaſted fowls, 
partridges, &c. were ſucceſſively ſerved up, but none 
thoroughly roaſted. Nor had we hardly time enough 
allowed us to tafte them. | : | 
AFTER theſe rice-milk was again placed on the ta- 
ble, as if this was a ſecond meal, after which came tarts, 
ſweet-meats, fruit, &c. exceeding fine. Now followed 
the Pilao, or rice mixed with currants and almonds, in 
the form of a pyramid. And, laftly, three large 
bowls filled with cooling liquors, one of 'the juice of 
currants, the ſecond of that of apricots, and the 
third of quinces, all ſweetened with ſugar. Theſe li- 
quors were all very palatable, Several ſervants, in 
the mean time, ſtood behind us, fome having ſnow 
water in decanters, and others ſherbet in china bowls. 
WEN the Turks perceived. we were ſatisfied, the 
table, napkins, &c. were all taken away, and filver 
baſons brought for waſhing our hands. After which 
roſe-water, perfumes, and, laſtly, coffee were ſerved 
up, which concluded this Turkiſh banquet; the molt 
difagreeable part of which was, there being neither 
knife nor fork. ; and the ambaſſadors ſervants were eat- 
ing behind us at the fame time, and in the ſame tent. 
Ar rx our repaſt, the interpreter went to the Grand 
Vizier, and on his return aſked his excelleney if he had 
been well entertained; aſſuring him, it was the Grand 
Signior's deſire he ſhould be treated in the moſt polite 
manner; adding, that he was now at his Whey ce 
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1 return, or ſee the other diverſions. The Caya alto 
ent the ſame compliment, with an offer for actors to 
xerform before his tent; but this the ambaſſador po- 
tely declined. 

As we had tafted no wine during this entertainment, 
re returned with the ambaſſador to ſupply that defict- 
ey at his palace. And indeed a want of this liquor 
$one of the greateſt inconveniencies of dining with a 
Turk. 

As I here ſaw the ceremony of perfume in it's full 
luſtre, it may not be amiſs to give ſome account of it. 
A filver chaffing-diſh of very neat workmanſhip is 
paced on a board, and in it fome burning coals, with 
z piece of . aloes wood, and over theſe a cover full of 
ſmall holes. The agreeable ſmell of the aloes wood 
:cends through the holes, and a ſlave holds the chat- 
ing-diſh under the beard of every gueſt, that all may 
ike participate. of the elegant pertume. As ſoon as 
the chaffing diſh is removed, each rubs his beard with 
lis hand, that the pleaſing vapour may penetrate the 
{keper, and remain there a much longer time: fo that 
his may be conſidered as a kind of offering to every 
perſon's beard. 

WaaT recommends this ceremony to me, beſides 
tie agreeablenefs of the ſmell, is the convenience of 


t; for this perfume is an indication, that the maſter _ 
i the houſe cannot conveniently ftay any longer-with 
de company, and thus faves all that — and un- 


alineſs too common among us, of preſſing viſitants ta 
hy longer, when, at the {ame time, we — wiſh 
ey would take their leave. | 
Tazss ceremonies were repeated in the ſame 1 man- 
ter for a fortnight,” and every evening cloſed with 
luminations and fire-works. And we had the plea- 
1 of ſeeing; the proceſſion of the Grand Signior's 
ins who were to be circumciſed, the grandeur. and 
nagnificence of which filled us with very favourable 
* of the ſplendor and magnificence of the Ottoman 
court, 
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court, which, in thoſe particulars, excels any AT 
ever ſaw. 5 bood te 

ALL the ſtreets through which this proceſſion: ver) 
paſſed, were lined on both ſides with janizaries. The bur ſe: 
proceſſion began with the officers of that corps; at. ſirrup, 
ter whom came their aga. He was followed by , to 
great number of Chiaouxes, Capicibaſſis; tour greai Ihe yo 
officers z and laſtly, the Grand Vizier, with all hi vould 
court, the Caya only excepted, who being his chief Hof the 
officer, or ſecretary of ſtate, remains in his palace tor general! 


expediting any affairs that may happen unexpectedly Wiccount 
After theſe came the Grand Signior's court, preceded ect. 
by the Spabis, or horſe-guards, the Seins, or vallalsM bead of 
courtiers, Pages, &c. . dred an 
TrtsE were followed by large pyramids, ſome offeunuchs 
which were higher than the houſes, drawn by horſes number 
Theſe pyramids were very ingeniouſty made with On 
wax, and decorated with all kinds of preſerved fruits Turks, 
Round the bottom of theſe pyramids, were the Se Ide Grat 
raglio's, gardens, pavillions, &c. of the Grand Sigi len by. 
nior, finely repreſented in wax. Theſe were followed Som x 
by repreſentations of the moſt curious products of nal the 
ture, as fruits, vegetables, &c. made wholly of ſugar. lis who] 
Ar length came the young prince, ſurrounded vs on t 
a ſplendid troop of courtiers. The whole turnituYTurk, n 
of his horſe was covered with pearls and diamonds: ſheep v 
He was preceded by about thirty led horſes, capaMt the pc 
riſoned with nearly the ſame profuſion of gems as ther, nar 
on which he was mounted. | igh adn 
. Tm1s prince was followed by his brothers in MW. IMMER 
Turkey coach, drawn by ſix grey horſes, with tw4the Saber, 
coachmen, after the Spaniſh manner. This coacſi q who ſery 
was equal to what might have been expected from ons; anc 
the magnificence of the monarch. The wheels wer All the f 
plated with ſilver, and the coach lined with velvet nagnifice 
covered with pearls. This coach was ſurrounded b Tn x « 
young noblemen, who threw handful of paras among pant 
18. 12201} 2442 1 they w. 


the populace, A 
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AT coming to the place where the Grand Signior 
food to ſee the proceſſion paſs by him, every one bow- 
el very low, The young prince ſaluted his father 
four ſeveral ways: Firſt, By putting his hand to his 
ſtirrup, next to his head, then to his mouth, and laſt- 
V to his breaſt, bow ing his head at the ſame time. 
The younger princes did the like, as well as their age 
ould permit. Behind the coach followed the chiefs 
of the eunuchs, both white and black. Theſe have 
generally great influence on their. maſter ; and on this 
account the Viziers themſelves ſhew them great re- 
ſpect. Next to them followed two others, at the 
bead of forty pages, of whom there were two hun- 
ired and eighty, and every forty preceded by two 
eunuchs. This grand proceſſion was cloſed by a great 
number of uſhers, and other officers of the court. 
On theſe occaſions multitudes of people, both 
Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, bring petitions to 
the Grand Signior on their heads, whence they are ta- 
ken by Boſtangis, and delivered to the Grand Signior. 
Som days after the concluſion of this feſtival, I 
law the Ottoman monarch ride in ſtate, attended by 
tis whole court, and with equal magnificence. This 
was on the firſt day of their little Bairam, when every 
Turk, not the Grand Signior himſelf excepted, kills 
{ſheep with his own hand, and diſtributes the fleſh 
to the poor. On this occaſion I ſaw fix Viziers toge- 
ther, namely, the Grand Vizier, four others, and the 
igh admiral, gs 
IMMEDIATELY aſter the Grand Signior followed 
the Sabetar, or ſabre-bearer; and next to him, thoſe 
Who ſerve the Grand Signior with water for his abluti- 
ms; and theſe alſo threw paras among the people. 
All the furniture of the led horſes were of aſtoniſhing 
nagnificence. | he | 
The Grand Signior wore on his turban a diamond 
immenſe value; and the three plumes of. feathers, 
6 they were explained to me, denoted the three wy 
oms 


1 


| 


the greateſt villains on earth. They are alſo induſtri- 


would any other for intereſt. | 


peace; a cuſtom that ſeems to have been retained from 
à plurality of wives, is for making an oftentatious 


fo many wives. There is, however, always one fu- 


of them proves with child, all the reſt plot together 
to contrive means for making her miſcarry. 
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doms of Buda, Conſtantinople, and Babylonia. "Theſe 
plumes are faſtened .together by the above diamond. 
Some days after I ſaw the Mufti, or high-prieſt, gi. 
ving his benediction, from an elegant marble pulpit, 
in the great market, to the army, then going to take 
the field. 

I SHALL now proceed to mention ſome cuſtoms 
which I obſerved during my ſtay at Conſtantinople, 
With regard to the Turks in general, I mean ſuch as 
are ſo from their birth, they are very honeſt, and pun- 
Etual obſervers of their word. But among them are 
great numbers of renegadoes, or apoſtate Chriſtians, 
who are of a very oppolite character, being ſome of 


ous on all occaſions to ſhew a greater hatred to the 
Chriſtians, than the Turks themſelves, in order to 
create an opinion, that their change of religion was 
fincere, though many of them, when they can do it with 
ſafety, ridicule the Mahometan faith, as indeed they 


Anon d the Turks the left-hand is the place of 
honour. In their ſalutations they lay the hand on 
their breaſt, but never take off their turban co any 
perſon whatever. At meeting they wiſh each other 


the firſt ages. | 
Tx principal reaſon why the Turks generally have 


diſplay of their wealth; the common phraſe for ex- 
prefling the riches of a perſon, being that of having 


preme, who directs the affairs of the houſe. But in 


the mean time, none can be more jealous of one ano- 
ther, than theſe women are; and whenever any one 


Tre Turks are very compaſſionate to beaſts, par- 
ticularly to cats and dogs, often leaving legacies » 
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heir comfortable ſubſiſtence ; and ſeveral perſons who 
lc Wire near Cntencinople, make a kind of trade of 
nd, hoarding thoſe creatures. | 
S- rar moſques in general are very well endowed, 
"I Had from this polite principle moſt men in power, 
ke When they have accumulated great ſums, and are ap- 

henſive of a turn of fortune, here more common, 

MS Had attended with worſe conſequences than elſewhere, 
le. kttle great part of their fortunes on a moſque, or 
build a kane, or publick inn ; by which means, what- 
m- Neer becomes of the remainder of his fortune, he pro- 
are Wcures from theſe foundations a genteel annuity, du- 
7 ing his life. | 
+ Tye Turks are remarkably well attended by their 
hs krvants, though they have generally no wages, eſpe- 


cally if their maſter be poſſeſſed of ſome grand poſt, in 
hopes of preferment. It is a pleaſure that attends 
- WF "ting perſons of diſtinction here, to obſerve with 
in what alacrity and diſpatch every thing is done at the 
laſt nod of the maſter. Ready money in Turkey 
FM" © very advantageous commodity, and may be ſe- 


* curely placed out at twelve per cent. But, ſuch as are 
y t ſatisfied with that rate of intereſt, muſt be conten- 
. ed to run ſome riſque. The common method is, that 
Key he who receives a hundred guilders, gives a note for a 

hundred and twelve one year after date. Sometimes 
pledges, ſuch as diamonds, pearls, and the like, are 
ave Ml -. ; 
dus ven to the creditor as a ſecurity. And I muſt ob- 


ſerve, that few are to be found among the Turks, 


ing bo have a large perſonal eſtate, independent of em- 
rs ployments. . 
in Tur Turks are very fond of bathing, and accord- 


no. Sly the bagnios are ſome of the, moſt elegant build- 
one nes in Turkey, and are generally founded, through 
ber benevolent principle, by wealthy Turks. The ſer- 

rants in them, have a ſettled ſalary, beſides vails, 
ar- MI which are generally conſiderable. The price for bath- 
for | ing 
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ing is not great; but foreigners always pay more than 
the natives. : | 
I am, however, inclined to think, that the fre- 
quent uſe of baths, deſtroys the elaſticity of the fibres, 
But as the Turks are very fond of corpulency, eſpeci- 
ally in their women, they uſe theſe warm baths more 
frequently than they would otherwiſe do, to acquire 
this pleaſing quality. | | 

THE commonality hate the Chriſtians in a moſt yi. 
rulent manner; and this checks in ſome degree the 
regard which otherwiſe people of rank would ſhey 
the Europeans. | | 
' WHENEVER a fire breaks out in any part of the 
city, the Grand Signior, Vizier, and other great men, 
repair immediately to the ſpot, to animate, by their 
preſence, others to uſe their utmoſt endeavours in 
quenching it. ; 

TE Turkiſh women never go abroad without a 
veil, which covers their whole face, except their eyes 
and noſe. The reſt of their dreſs nearly reſembles 
that of the Greek women. They wear on their heads 
a kind of cap, called Talpon, and round their neck 
a large handkerchief, embroidered with pearls and 

Some I ſaw dreſſed in ſmall turbans of diffe- 
rent colours, diſſeminated with pearis. They alſo 
lace a great number of emeralds in their hair, which 
3 very long behind, and is braided into treſſes. 
Tux ladies of diſtinction wear a long robe lined 
with ermine, and under it a kind of jacket, and a fine 
ſhift of ſilk, which is faſtened round the neck with a 
diamond. Round their waiſt they wear a very rich 
and broad girdle, faſtened before with diamond 
| buckles. ow this girdle they wear long drawers 
made of fine filk, with white ſtockings and yellow 
Tu is is the general dreſs among all the women o 


faſnion, there being very little difference between 
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the Turkiſh and Greek women; but Jew women 
ae dreſſed ſomething different, eſpecially about the 
bead. | | Rs | | 
" Tas Greek women in general paint, which ridicu- 
lous cuſtom has alſo infected many of the ladies among 
the Franks. They alſo make ule of a black powder 
for tinging their eye Jaſhes, and to make their eyes 
pear as large as poſſible. A great deal has been 
ſid with regard to the ladies in the Seraglio, but 
the the greateſt part is, I believe, mere fiction. All 
the Turkiſh women are very fond of large pendants, 
which they faſten to their turbans, near their ears. 
the Mos r of the women of fortune among the Greeks 
en, affect great richneſs in their girdles; and gold brace- 
eir {ets enamelled, as ſet with jewels. Some wear gold 
in MW chains about their necks, and ſome necklaces compo- 
ſed of ſequins. When they go_abroad they wear a 
t a kind of mantle lined with fur or filk, according to 
yes the ſeaſon of the year. The Jewiſh women, beſides: 
les the difference already mentioned in their caps, are not 
ads "ap to appear publickly unleſs dreſſed in a black 
cke. | WTF Wes 
nd Tu E ſhip' in which we had agreed to return to 
fe- Smyrna lay at Biſcotaſi, a ſuburb of Conſtantinople, 
ſo ſtuated on the Black Sea, and near the mauſoleum 
ich Ml of the famous Barbaroſſa. The ſhips ready to fail 
generally repair hither for ſafety, as from hence they 
ed can fall down with the current, and ſtand off to ſea, 
ine without any danger of firiking againſt any of the jet- 
hates of the Seraglio: a misfortune that too often hap- 
ich bens, and occaſions great damage, if not the loſs. of 
nd fi ſhip. 8 8 | 
ers NoTrninG remarkable happened *till we were off 
Callipoly, where being forced from our anchor, the 
ind and current drove us within ten paces of the 
nole, ſo that the Turks expected we ſhould ſtrike 
eyery inſtant, But the ſkill and activity of the eap- 
a and Adi happily ſaved the ſhip. | 
91. L os 
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WHEN we came to the old caſtle, we were obliged 
to ſubmit to a ſecond ſearch by the Turks, who, made 
us all, without diſtinction, paſs by them one after 
another, to ſee if there were among us any fugitive 


ſlaves from Conſtantinople. We continued here ſome 
days, and took up our lodgings in the little town near 
the caſtle, on the Aſiatic ſide. Here we ſaw a proceſ- 
ſion of thirty janizaries, who had viſited, according to 
cuſtom, the houſe of a young woman lately married, 
for the uſual preſent. Soon after we ſaw the bride 
dreſſed in a veil that covered her whole head. Two 
old women led her, and ſeveral others followed her. 
As ſoon as ſhe entered the bridegroom's houſe paras 
were diſtributed to the populace. The janizaries were 
preſented with a ſheep, and the bride's relations were 
- with pilao, the ſtanding diſh in a Turkiſh 
DvrinGc the time our ſhip lay here we vilited a 
large Greek village, on the European fide. Here we, 
with ſome concern, ſaw a Capigi Baſh, ſent to demand 
the head of the baſha of the new caſtle, without the 
leaſt trial. | 
ABovurT twelve or fifteen miles from the old caſtle, 
on the European fide, are ſtill ſome ruins of the ancient 
Abydos, and alſo of Seſtos; and about three hours di- 
ſtance up the country is a caſtle, ſituated among tie 
mountains; but which the Turks aſſured us was for- 
merly waſhed by the ſea; adding, as a proof of this, 
that near it, ſome few years ago, ſeveral iron rings 
had been found cloſe to the wall, uſed for mooring 
the ſhips, 3 
Tris caſtle was ſituated on the top of a lofty rock, 
where the ruins of it ſtill remain, and ſhew, that it 
was of an elegant architecture. One fide of the rock 
being inacceſſible had no need of fortifications ; but 
on the other were ſome remains of a kind of baſtions, 
to defend it from any aſſault on that fide ; and on the 


ſummit of the rock were other works, with handſome 
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apartments hewn in the rock, together with fine reſer- 
voirs ; o that this caſtle could not eaſily be taken: 
though on the other fide of the rivulet Mendris is a 
mountain, from whence the Turks are ſaid to have 
cannonaded it. The ruins of this caſtle are ſtill called 
by the Turks, the Jaours, or Chriſtians caſtle. With 
regard to the 1ron rings mentioned above, we were 
not fortunate enough to find any, though we ſought 
them with the utmoſt aſſiduity; and I much queſtion, 
whether the ſea ever extended ſo far, notwithſtanding 
the adjacent county is very low. ; 

WE, through inadvertency, ſtayed ſo long on the 
European fide, that our ſhip, in the mean time, got 
under fail, and we were forced to go on board a ciambir, 
which very fortunately put in there the day before, 
and the next continued her voyage. Theſe ſort of 
veſſels fail very ſwiftly with a fair wind, but are not at 
all proper for turning to windward. 

WEN we came off the new caſtle we were board- 
ed by a ſaik, to demand the duty. After paſſing this 
channel the veſſel touched ſeveral times on a ledge of 
ſmall rocks, on the weſt of Tenedos, called by the 
Greeks Mirmikoi, or piſmires, and by the French 
Zecca. After this nothing remarkable happened *till 
we reached the iſland of Mitelene, where we were 
obliged, by bad weather, to put in at the harbour of 
Molava. And deſigning to go by land to the other 
lide of the iſland, we here paid our Rays, or captain, 
for our paſſage. | 

MoLava is a ſmall town on the iſland of Mitelene, 
built on the declivity of a conical mountain, and de- 
fended by a ſtrong fort, the corſairs having formerly 
attempted ro cut ſmall veſſels out of the harbour. 
The houſes have flat roofs, but are low and mean. 
The women here are differently drefſed from thoſe of 
Mitelene, wearing high turbans on their heads, a fa- 
ſhion that alſo prevails at Petra, a village ſituated on 
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the coaſt, at the mouth of a good harbour, where 
ſhips are defended from ſqualls oiten pouring from be- 
tween the mountains, by means of a large and high 
rock. 

IT lies about an hour from Molava, and ſtands 
in a plain, having in the center a {mall eminence, on 
which is a little but very neat church, dedicated to 
the Madonna. We were here ſhewn an image of the 
Virgin Mary, which is faid to have walkeu up that 
eminence, without any human aſſiſtance, and gave 
occaſion for erecting the church. This miracle is laid 
to have happened about two hundred years ago, when 


the Genoeſe were maſters of the iſland. And the 


Greeks, whenever they are under any apprehenſion of 


_ a viſit from the corſairs, are ſure to conceal their beit 


effects here; and we were aſſured, that a corlair, at- 
ter firing ſeveral ſhot at this church, ſuns immediate- 
ly to the bottom. ; 

THnrtre are at preſent about a hundred and twenty 
Greek families at Molava, the reſt of the inhabitants 


being Turks. From this town we rode on mules to 


Mitelene, through a moſt charming valley, finely 
planted with olive-trees, in which the wealth cf this 
iſland conſiſts. We alſo paſſed through a wood ol 
pine-trees, which not being large enough for maſts, 


are uſed for extracting tar. The road lay througi 


Caloni, a handſome village, and the reſidence of tie 
biſhop, who has under his juriſdiction the towns ol 
Molava and Petra. The village of Caloni is the an- 
cient Methymna, formerly ſo famous for it's wine. 
The biſhop, whom I had before ſeen at Mitelene, 
gave us a very friendly reception. In the neighbour- 
hood are five or ſix convents under his juriſdiction; 
and the church here is the moſt elegant of any ecclc 


ſiaſtical ſtructure belonging to the Greeks, I had yt 
| ſeen, the inſide being finely gilt. The prelate is vil 


ted by more Turks than I dare fay are welcome, be- 
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ie ing obliged to furniſh all who travel through the 


c- Wl iland with neceſſary proviſions. 
zl AFTER leaving this place we paſſed over the large 


plain of Caloni, one fide which is finely watered by 
as ſcveral rivulets, and the other extends to Caloni bay, 
on Wl irequented by ſmall veſſels coming to load with ſalt, 
0 WM the ſalt-pans lying there in a low marſhy ground, on 
te the fide of a ſmall lake of falt water. The proceſs for 


W making ſalt here is nearly the ſame as in Italy. 

We AFTER paſſing a chain of mountains we entered a 
1 moſi beautiful plain, at the beginning of which is Olive- 
zen tree harbour, and one of the fineſt in the whole world, 
the except that the entrance is ſomething difficult. Ir is 
Ol WF luproſed to have obtained it's name from the multi- 


ell WM tude of olive-trees which cover the plain, and acclivi- 
tes of the neighbouring mountains. All the money 
te. iriing from the ſale of the oil produced from the 
olives growing here, remains in the iſland; and rec- 
oY koning a quintal only at fix piaſters, ſeventy or eighty 
ns WF thouſand, the common produce, amount to a very 
0 WM conſiderable ſum. | 
iely Tr1s plain extends almoſt to Mitelene, which lies 
this about twelve leagues from Molava. On our right- 
hand we obſerved a high mountain, at the foot of 
ſts, MW which is a large village called Ayas, famous in theſe 
ugh parts for a chapel called Our Lady of Ayas. Innu- 
tie merable miracles being attributed to the image placed 
s 0! Wi it, numbers of Greeks reſort hither from the neigh- 
a bouring iſlands. | | ag 1 
me. As 1 have already given an account of Mitelene, 1 
ene, hell only add, That the produce of the duties on 
O: eoods is here very conſiderable. The collector is ſaid 
o have farmed theſe duties at one hundred purſes, 


cle. but at preſent he gives only ſeventy. The clergy 
1 here alſo ſeem to have been careful of their intereſt; 
or every Greek, however poor, cannot marry with- 
. wt a licence from the biſhop, which coſts fifty pia- 


ers; and not leſs than five hundred is required of 
1 Q 3 | thoſe 
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thoſe in plentiful cirè n mſtances, ſo that numbers re- allow! 

main unmarried in order to fave their money. Bap- I bands 

tiſm alſo produces another part of the biſhop's reve- 1 I 

nue. At this ceremony an odd cuſtom prevails, I nan 

namely, that the god-father always makes a preſent MW 1005 

to the child's parents, and ſeldom Jeſs than twenty theſe 

piaſters. ä ral tra 
We embarked on board a felucca, belonging to 

this iſland, for Smyrna, and were in the greateſt dan- 

ger of being loſt by the ſtormy weather. But Provi- s 

dence was at lait pleaſed to bring us ſafe into the little To be 


harbour of Tochia Nuova, where we went to a Greek 9111) 

convent, and were chearfully entertained by one of ran 

the papas, or fathers, in a ſmall room where he re- of t, 
ſided. The following day we again put to ſea, with | 

the papa's prayers for our ſafety, and ſoon after arri- © Et 

ved at the long wiſhed-for port of Smyrna. * Coll 

* peti 

n | — = * that 

« Frat 

« faler 

CH AF. AYES : « to y 

Voyage from SMYRNA fo Scio ; with an account « — 

of that ifland, and it's inhabitants. « Jeaſt 

| « frien 


Y curioſity being rather ſharpened than ſatisfied WM then 
by the variety of objects J had ſeen, I took I they 


leave of my friends at Smyrna, and embarked on i © ſfoev: 
board a French ſhip bound to Alexandria, but was to © head 
touch by the way at Scio, in order to land ſome paſſen- © name 
gers and goods on that iſland. _ * ordet 


On board this ſhip were a great number of paſſen- T 
gers, Turks and Arabians, Greeks and Jews; and © may 
among others, a rich Turkiſh lady going on a pilgr- 
mage to Mecca, and had for this purpoſe lately mar- 
ried a Turk, who now accompanied her, agreeable tc 
the cuſtom of the Mahometans, women _ 9 

= owe 


unt 
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allowed to go thither but in company with their huſ- 
bands. 

IHAp, when at Conſtantinople, procured a fir- 
man from the Grand Signior for myſelf and compa- 
nions for this voyage 3 and as I have often mentioned 
theſe firmans, it may not be amiſs here to give a lite- 
ral tranſlation of that I received at the Porte. 


A Royal ORDER, 


To be ſhewn to the moſt wiſe and intelligent judges at 
Smyrna, Feruſalem, and Cairo, and others of the ſame 
rank, both by land and ſca; as alſo to the commanders 
of the j JaniZaries, and elders of the country. 


BE it known to you, that the noble lord count 
Collier, ambaſſador, whoſe end be happy, has by 
« petition applied to the illuſtrious Porte, ſignify ing, 
« that two Dutch noblemen, with four ſervants, all 
„Franks, were on their departure for Smyrna, Jeru- 
« falem, and Cairo, and requeſted our noble order 
to you, That both in their going and returning, on 
* their arrival at any place under your government, 
they may not, in the goods, horſes, &c. be the 
* leaſt moleſted or impoſed upon : but that by your 
« friendſhip and aſſiſtance, neceſſaries may be ſold 
them at the common price. And likewiſe that 
* they may not be compelled on any pretence what- 
* ſoever, by the tax-gatherers to pay the charats, or 
* head-money ;z or any other impoſt or tax, by what 
name ſo ever it be called, and by which this preſent 
* order might ſuffer the leaſt violation. 

„Tua r the power of the preſent imperial order 
* may be evident, you are to be very careful, when 
* theſe noblemen ſhall come into any part under your 
* goverment, not to permit any injury or inſult to be 
* done to them, either in their perſons, goods, or 
* horſes; eſpecially, that mw meet with no hinder- 
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& .ance in their journey; but on the contrary, you are 
6 to aſſiſt them, and take care that whatever they 
want be furniſhed them at a reaſonable and regula- 
ted price. You are alſo not to ſuffer, that, con- 
e trary to this imperial order, the charats, or any 
other tribute, be required of them. 8 
« Tris ye are to know, and to give credit to the 
e imperial ſignature. 
the moon of Manharem, 1033.” | 
Every thing being ready for our departure we 
failed, but that day reached no farther than the water- 
caſtle, about three hours from Smyrna, where we alſo 
. . continued the following day, to take on board ſome 
Turkiſh paſſengers. | 8 
I yaid a viſit to the Aga of the caſtle, who be- 
ſides ſome diſhes of excellent coffee, made me a pre- 
ſent of two large fiſhes. 
nity of ſeeing this caſtle much better than before; 
and found that it had a battery level with the ſurface 
of the water, conſiſting of two forty-eight pounders, 
and eight ſmaller pieces of cannon. Indeed this may 
properly be ſaid to be the whole ſtrength of the caſtle, 
which is only a low, aukward building, and inca- 
pable of making any great reſiſtance: Notwithſtanc- 
ing this is the only place for building a caſtle to com- 
mand the entrance of the gulph of Smyrna, the paſ- 
ſage being here very narrow, and for this purpoſe 
ſome ſmall forts might alſo be erected on the oppoſite 
ſide. Though to lay the truth, the city of Smyrna, 
as a free port, has no neceſſity tor ſuch fortifica- 
tions. 
Ons of our Greek paſſengers, and who appeared as 
a perſon of ſubſtance, and whom I afterwards found 
to be a native of the iſland of Patmos, now called 
Patino, happened in walking to come near the caſtle- 
walls, where he was ſeized, and ardered by the Aga 
to be baſtinadoed, under pretence that we was looking 
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it the women, whoſe apartment faced the place where 
he ſtood. Thus the Turks lay hold of the ſlighteſt 
pretences to abuſe the Chriſtians, eſpecially near any 
face where the Franks have the leaſt power. 1 

Taz two following days were employed in getting 
round cape Calaberno, ſituated at the extremity of 
the gulph of Smyrna, in order to ſteer for Scio ; but 
contrary winds forced us to put into Tochia Nuova, 
where we were obliged to ſtay two days longer. 

Taz diſtance from Smyrna to this little place, ſi- 
trated on a neck of land, is between fifty and ſixty 
miles. At the entrance of the harbour is a caſtle, 
but of little importance, except a ſmall battery near 
the water's edge. The walls of the town are hand- 
ome and well-built, but all the ſtreets very narrow. 
Within the town is allo a kind of caſtle, where the 
Aga reſides. At the entrance of this caſtle we ſaw 
wo marble pedeſtals with Greek inſcriptions ; but fo 
tfaced by time, that ſcarce the traces of the characters 
were diſcernible. 

Tae moſque here is but very mean; it was for- 
merly a church, and built by the Genoeſe when 
tiey were maſters of theſe parts. I viewed the har- 
bour with the greateſt attention, having been told 
t Smyrna, that a great number of merchants, at- 
ter the terrible earthquake which lately happened 
tere, had ſome intentions of ſettling in this place. 
But it would not have anſwered their intentions, the Al- 
gerines often putting in here to recruit their ſhips, and 
purchaſe naval and military ſtores brought hither from 
myrna : and thoſe people, when lying in a Turkiſh 
harbour, are extremely inſolent, and commit all kinds 
af outrages on the Franks. The caravans alſo that 
tome out of Perſia, and other parts of Aſia to Smyrna, 
ould have been obliged to make too great a circuit; 
Hough the harbour itſelf is capacious, has an excellent 
trance, and is full as good, though not ſo ſpacious, 


a that of Smyrna; for the latter has the wan, 
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of being ſo full of ſands and ſhallows, that ſometime 


a ſhip is ſeveral days in coming up it. 
Tris town muſt be diſtinguiſhed from another 
Tochia, called vechia, or the old, lying at no great 
diſtance from it, and thought to be the ancient 
Phocea. = | 
| In one of our walks, in the neighbourhood of this 
place we aſcended ſome eminences, where we ſhot the 
fineſt larks I ever ſaw; and in our return ſaw an aque- 
duct, but of Turkiſh architecture, built to convey 
the water from the mountains into the city. Here is 
alſo a beautitul garden, planted chiefly with orange- 
trees, belonging to a Paſcha, whoſe galley was then 
in the harbour, and had on board above two hundred 
ſlaves, compoſed of different nations. 

SoME diſtance from the Tochia we met the funeral 
proceſſion of a child of about a year and a halt old. The 
corps was brought out of the town to a kind of Turkiſh 
oratory, where it was laid upon a ſtone, while an iman 
or prieſt, at the head of twelve Turks, one of whom 
was the child's father, made a long prayer, after which 
the child was taken up, and carried to the church-yard, 
where it was depoſited in a grave prepared for it, and 


the grave. This ceremony was performed by the 
iman and the child's father. The ſimplicity of theſe 
obſequies was owing to the age and condition of the 
deceaſed ; for had he been either an adult, or deſcend- 
ed from a genteel family, the ceremony would have 
been performed in a more pompous manner; fo 
the Turks are very fond of ſhew on theſe occa 
ſions. | | 

Ar r ER ſtaying two days at Tochia we ſet ſail carly 
in the morning, and with great difficulty weathered 
cape Calaberno, which the Turks call Carabouroun 
or Black-noſe ; for what we call a cape the Turks ſtil 
a noſe. I counted twelve villages pleaſantly fituatec 


on the declivity of the mountain, but their — 
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ye the worſt of characters, The wind being ſtill 
contrary we were obliged to continue tacking along 
hore, till at laſt we reached the Spalmadori, a cluſter 
of ſmall iſlands near Scio, but inhabited only by 
hepherds. £ | | 
Tux next day we came to an anchor off one of 
this Miicſe iCands, and near the village Cardamilo, where 
the Myc went on ſhore to recreate ourſelves. - It is encom- 
ue- {paſſed with a ſtone wall, and has a caſtle, but neither 
vey Nęuns nor garriſon, We were very well entertained 
e is ere, for our money, by a Greek prieſt, who was a 
ge- Mind of ſteward to the convent of Neamoni, of which 
hen l ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel. The village itſelf lies in a 
red Milighttul valley ſurrounded by vineyards, corn-fields, 
nd carob trees. | | 
eral Tn E contrary winds ſtill detaining us, we paſſed 
The Mover to another ſmall iſland, where I found, among 
cin ue rocks, a natural grotto, and in it a ſmall flower, 
man Won which I imagined a bee was fitting ; but on pluck- 
10M Ming it I found, to my great ſurprize, that this ſuppo- 
nich ed bee, was a part of the flower itſelf, repreſenting, 
ard, Win the moſt. perfect manner, a bee ſucking honey from 
and the plant. 
d ing THe next day the wind proving fair we put to ſea, 
and about noon came to an anchor in the harbour of 
dio, where our vice-conſul, who came to compli- 
= us on our arrival, made us an offer of his 
ouſe. £7 
Tu E vice-conſul here performs that office for the 
Engliſh, Venetians, and Dutch; for which the firſt 
pay him three hundred piaſtres, the ſecond one hun- 
ied, and the third two hundred, per annum; a re- 
ſenue not at all too large, as he is obliged, not only 
to maintain an interpreter and meſſenger, but alſo to 
make preſents to the Paſcha and Cadi, whenever he 
las occaſion to deſire an audience of either. Here is 
alo a French conſul, who takes care of the intereſt of 
at nation. 1 55 
THE 
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' Tas iſland of Scio, called alſo Chio, is certainly 
one of the richeſt, pleaſanteſt, molt fertile, and popu- 
lous iſland of the whole Archipelago ; and may there, 
fore be juſtly conſidered as the Paradiſe of the Greeks, 
and. merits the following eulogy of the celebrated 
Neapolitan poet, Parthenius, Lib. VI. Neuticorumn, 
pag. 108. > 


Et me grata Chios, cum Nereus obftrepit und's 
Accipiat; noto facundos itore amicos i 
Inviſam, 0, qui me ventus felicibus oris 
Siftat, & ingenti Telluris protegat arcu : 
Ingenium me mite ſoli, me collis aprici 

Proſpedtus, dulceſque cavis in vallibus umbræ, 
Ac tepidæ invitant auræ, Soleſque benignt : 
Nec non & placidi mores, & amica virum vis. 
Docta animos capere officiis ;, 0, fi mihi vitæ, 

| Ducere, quod ſupereſt, alta hic ſub pace liceret ! 


Sou E affirm, that this iſland contains ſixty villages, 
and one hundred and thirty. thouſand inhabitants; 
though others mention only fifty-three villages, and 

compute the number of it's habitants at one hundred 
and twenty thouſand. But a perſon from whom | 
received very conſiderable favours here, and who had 
ſeen the liſt which the Paſcha had cauſed to be taken 
of the inhabitants of the iſland, aſſured me that the 
City did not contain above twenty thouſand, and all 
the, villages together very little more than. thirty thou- 
ſand; and therefore ſixty thouſand was the very ut- 
moſt it contained. He added, that the exact number 
of villages was forty-two; and the circumference ol 
the iſland about a hundred Italian miles. 

It's ancient inhabitants. according to Strabo, had a 
great naval force, were excellent ſeamen, and long 
maintained the independency of their republick. In 
proceſs of time the Genoeſe became maſters of his 


iſland, but it is at preſent in the hands of the . 
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n the year 1694, the Venetian Admiral, Antonio 
7eno, drove the Turks from it, in the ſpace of five 
days; but the year following the Turks recovered it, 
Their fleet, commanded by Mezomorto, having de- 
fated the Venetians off the iſland of Spalmadori. 

Ta1s iſland is full of hills, abounds with quarries 
of beautiful marble, and ſtrata of a kind of green earth 
reſembling verdigreaſe, and called by the Turks earth 
f Scio. The hills make a beautiful appearance, and 
the valleys are covered with orange, lemon, olive, 
mulberry, myrtle, and pomegranate trees, but affords 
rery little corn, being ſupplied with that commodity, 
ſheep, black cattle, &c. from the continent. And 
this want of corn and cattle, was one of the chief rea- 
ons why the Chriſtians could never keep poſſeſſion of 
his iſland during a war with the Turks. 

Ix order to ſupply this deficiency, and have a ſure 
footing in the Archipelago, Candia, and Morea, or 
wen the iſland of Negropont, muſt be firſt taken, 
that a ſupply of proviſions may be fetched from theſe 
lands; and then it would be no difficulty to keep the 
land of Scio, which, notwithſtanding it's intercourſe 
with the continent, cannot always boaſt of plenty, 
rery violent winds being frequent here, and, conſe- 
quently, the ſmall veſſels uſed in this trade cannot put 
bo ſea. | 

Tat wine of Scio was famous among the Ancients, 
v appears from ſeveral paſſages in Horace and Virgil; 
lie tormer, Lib. Epod. Od. IX. ſays, | 


Capaciores affer huc, puer, ſcyphos, 
Et Chia vina, aut Leſbia. 


Anp the latter, Ecclog. V. ver 71 


Vina novum fundam calathis, Auiuſia nectar. 


Nor 
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Nox has it to this day Joſt any thing of it's good. 

ness, being extremely pleaſant and wholeſome. It 

is of a red colour, but not ſo ſtrong as that of 
Smyrna. . 
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E grapes producing the nectar, formerly ſo ce- 
lebrated, ſtill grow in a certain part of the iſland cal. 
led by the Ancients Ariuſia, but at preſent Meſta. 
Great quantities of turpentine are alſo made in this 
land, and alſo of honey and wax. | 
Scio has a pretty\conſiderable trade, many of it's 
products being exported to other parts, particularly Mis, &. 
maſtic. The tree which produces this gum is à Ide inha 
ſpecies of Lentiſcus. nuſt no 
Tux bees are very fond of this tree, and extract erce, 
an exquiſite honey from it's flowers. This honey Our vic 
mixed with water and acidulated with the juice offs allo o 
oranges or lemons, makes a moſt delicious liquor. d her 
Ir is a common opinion that maſtic is not allowed’ Pex 
to be exported under very ſevere penalties, being re. And we 


ſerved for the uſe of the Grand Signior and his ſera hons are 
glio. So that if any land is ſold with maſtic tree tie iſlan 
on it, the purchaſer is obliged to engage to deliver t an. 

the Emperor the quantity of maſtic theſe trees pro id not 
duce, according to the eſtimation of the Paſcha. Anc the mar] 
the reaſon given for this monopoly of the maſtic is THE 
that the ladies of the ſeraglio continually chew it, t Neſtern c 
keep their breath ſweet, and preſerve their gums bezutifu 
This general notion, however, is not ſtrictly true bor enter 
At leaſt the Grand Signior's order in this particulat lerably 
is eluded ſeveral ways, the officers here being ver s in 
dextrous at making their own advantage of thi: tie beſt 
commodity. In ſhort, the greateſt part of that ſent Trading t 
to the ſeraglio is only the refuſe of the maſtic, th drcle, a 
beſt being ſold to foreigners; and I myſelf being ce 18 
one of the villages, the neighbourhood of niclit te man? 
abounds with trees of this kind, was offered a quantit Tae 
of very fine picked maſtic. - . 5 1 
| the 
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zur the greateſt branch of trade in this iſland con- 
its in ſilks, velvets, damaſks, and other coſtly ſtuffs ; 
ſo ſtockings, purſes, &c. which are manufactured 
lere, and exported to Egypt, Barbary, and other 
countries. And when they have a bad ſeaſon for ſilk, 
he general quantity produced in this iſland amount- 
ug to about twenty-five, or thirty thouſand pound 
jeight, they import it from the neighbouring iſlands. 
Txt French often load their ſhips here with wax 
i ad honey. They alſo purchaſe here wool, cheeſe, 
al fos, &c. But the wine and oil made in the iſland, 
de inhabitants keep for home conſumption. Cotton 
nuſt not be omitted here among the articles of com- 
rag nerce, their dimitty being equally good and cheap. 
ney ur vice-conſul ſends many bales of it to Holland, 
ofs alſo of white cotton ſtockings, which are generally 
{old here at four paras, or four pence, a pair. The 
vedMvery peaſants wear them, though not the fineſt ſort. 
ind we muſt obſerve, that notwithſtanding provi- 
ions are brought, in general, from the continent, yet 
the iſland abounds in fowls, particularly in partrid- 
ges; and of theſe there would be till a greater plenty 
ad not the peaſants take their eggs, and ſell them in 
the market at a good price. 
Tux city of Scio is ſituated in the center of the 
altern coaſt of the iſland, and is not only the moſt 
beautiful in the whole Archipelago, but alſo the beſt 
for entertainment. It is pretty large, and was conſi- 
ferably improved by the Genoeſe, who continued 
mg in poſſeſſion of it. The harbour, though not 
the beſt in the world, is frequented by all veſſels 
rading to Conſtantinople. It forms a kind of ſemi- 
arcle, and though there are two light-houſes the en- 
tance is both difficult and dangerous, occaſioned by 
te many ſunken rocks lying in the paſſage. 


ure, and has a very beautiful garden. It was built 
u the Capuchins and French merchants: who trade 
Bv | 5 — 


Tux French conſul's houſe is an elegant firges 
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to the Levant. And accordingly, one wing of it i; 
occupied by the conſul, and the other by the Capy. 
chins, who have alſo their church here ; for ſince the 
Venetians loſt the iſland, the Latins have been de- 
prived of the publick exerciſe of their religion : their 
church and convent formerly ſtood in that part of the 
city called Paleo Caſtro; but all that remains of it at 
preſent is a ſort of tower, which ſerves them for a 
ſchool, the Paſcha having converted all the other parts 
into a garden. 

AT ſome diſtance from this tower, in an adjacent 
ſtreet, is a moſque, ſaid to have been ſormerly the 
Dominican church, and near it is a large houſe, 
which was originally a convent of that order, but 
now occupied by a fon of the Kan of Tartary. On 
the fronts,of ſeveral houſes, are the arms of the ce- 
lebrated family of Juſtiniani ; though I was informed, 
that moſt of the preſent inhabitants have little claim 
to that honour. i 
Hx RE is alſo a large building called the Convent, 
within which is a ſpacious court, having in the center 
of it a ſmall church. But the building, inſtead 0 
eccleſiaſticks, is inhabited by the loweſt claſs of peo- 
ple, who make it their buſineſs to ſell goods of all 
Eiads, particularly embroidery. _ 

TE archbiſhop of Scio, being the only dignitary 
on this rich iſland, has a very conſiderable revenue, 
though five hundred piaſtres are deducted from it. tc 
be ſent to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
city of Scio are between fixty and ſeventy Greet 
churches, and all under the juriſdiction of this pre 
late. He received me in a very grave but courteol 
manner, and on his table lay a book written by the 
Patriarch of Jeruſalem, a divine celebrated for his 

learning. It contained an, account of all the Partr 
- archates, and Biſhopricks in different parts of the 
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Tov the nobility of the Greeks is at preſent 
of no manner of conſequence, ſo that it may truly 
be ſaid of them, that their wiſdom is changed into 1g- 
norance, and their freedom into ſlavery, yet when- 
ever they imagine themſelves of noble deſcent, they 
ſtil retain that vain pride, of not ſuffering their chil-' 
dren to marry into an inferior family. The Greek 
nobility here conſiſts of twenty-four families, divided 
into three claſſes, of which the firſt has only five fa- 
milies, namely the Sevaſtopoli, the Calvocores, the 
Muſalla, the Ralli, and the Petrocochi; and were a 
deſcendantꝭ of either of thoſe families to marry one of 
lower claſs, he would be detefted by his parents. | 
Bur notwithſtanding all this pride, the following 
inſtance will ſhew in what light they are conſidered 
by the Turks. One evening while I was in Scio, 
the Muſelhim, or governor of the city, coming into 
the houſe of a certain Latin, who gave an entertain- 
ment, obliged ſeveral Greek women, and even ſome 
of the beſt faſhion in the country, to dance with their 
huſbands before him. But however indecent this or- 
der was, there was no remonſtrating againſt it. And, 
not being ſatisfied with this mark of his power, he 
ordered, at his going away, ſome handful of paras to 
be thrown among the company, and preſented the 
haniſomeſt of them with ſequins. <9 . 
WIr E regard to the ignorance of the Greeks, the 
ollowing remarks will be ſufficient to ſhew that they 
can no longer boaſt of the wiſdom and learning of 
ieir anceſtors. - | 1 RE: ro EO 
Tux modern Greeks have ſeveral dialects. Simeon 
Cabaſylas reckons ſeventy ; but thoſe of Conſtantino- 
ple and Theſſalonica are accounted the pureſt ; while 
mat of Athens is the moſt defective: ſuch are the 
trations produced by time. According to Ray- 
mond Mortaner, French was the current language 
h the Archipelago, about the end of the thirteenth 
century. | 1 
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Tux corruption of the ancient purity of the Greek 


language, may be ſaid to have taken it's rife from 
the conqueſt of the Romans in Greece; as Latin 


words and phraſes came, by that means, to be mixed 


with the Greek. And the natiyes themſelves in- 
creaſed the corruption. of their language by ſending 
colonies to Egypt, Syria, Italy, and Sicily. When 


the ſeat of the empire was removed from Rome to 
By zantium, the Greek language received a {till greater 


blow, the Latin being then the language of the court, 


While the Greek was confined to the citizens and pea- 
ſants. Thus the alterations which gradually crept in- 


to this language are eaſily accounted for; eſpecially 
if we add the prodigious concourſe of ſo many dit- 
ferent nations. I obſerved even at Conſtantinople, 
that in the modern Greek language many words, 
and even whole phraſes, are borrowed from the Turk- 
iſh and Arabic. = - 
Tnovc the modern Greek differs ſo greatly from 
the ancient, yet the pronunciation is very ſoft and 
harmonious, the words ending generally. with vowels, 
like thoſe of the Italian language ; but the latter has 
more affinity with the Latin, than the modern Greek 
has with the ancient. 8 8 
IIx the year 1678, Simon Partius, in his grammar 
dedicated to Cardinal Richlieu, fully ſnewed the great 
difference between the ancient and modern Greek. 
WII regard to the poetry of the modern Greeks, 
it is abſolutely deſtitute of harmony. They indeed 
number their ſyllables, but have no regard to their 
being either long or ſhort feet. They have alſo three 
ſorts of verſes; namely, Iambicks of twelve ſylla- 
bles ; Trochaicks of fifteen ; and ſome only of ſeven, 
in imitation of Anacreon. A 
ANOTHER reaſon for the different dialects uſed in 
the ſeveral parts of Greece, was the want of unitor- 
mity in their language, the ſame word. not every 


where conveying the ſame idea. For a Theſſalian would 
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uſa phraſe in a ſerious ſenſe, which a Thracian would 
conſider as an irony. In one part Turkiſh and Italian 
words are mixed with the Greek, and in another, 
words underſtood no where elſe. And this is one of 
the greateſt reafons why the Greek patriarchs will 
not allow the Scriptures to be tranſlated into modern 
Greek. . 

On the other hand, the burghers and peaſants who 
are ignorant of the ancient Greek, are by this means 
deprived of the uſe of the Holy Scriptures. Whence 
ignorance and it's concomitant ſuperſtition, have 
ſpread among them in a moſt ſhameful manner; and 
| was even informed that many of the clergy, and 
even of the biſhops themſelves, do not underſtand the 
old Greek. And therefore eccleſiaſtical ignorance 
may be here conſidered as in it's zenith. 15 

Ap though there may be found a few defenders of 
the modern Greek church, who endeavour to ſow the 
ſeeds of wiſdom and learning among their brethren, 
it is to no purpoſe; ſo that the whole devotion of the 
Greeks, at preſent, conſiſts in celebrating maſs, keep- 
ng the faſts and feſtivals, and kiſſing the papas 

ands. 

Bur notwithſtanding this ignorance among the 
modern Greeks of this iſland, Scio has produced ſe- 
veral eminent perſons ; as Ion, a tragick poet, Theo- 
critus the ſophiſt, and Leo Allatius. I omit Homer, 
as the place of his birth is not abſolutely known. 
Glaucus alſo, who makes a diftinguiſted figure among 
the ſculptors of antiquity, was a native of Scio. 

THe women of this iſland. are very ſingular 
in their dreſs; but handſome, genteel, and polite 
in their behaviour, eſpecially to foreigners ; but not 
latisfied with their natural complexion make uſe of 


paint, which they ingeniouſly lay on their face and 


breaſt. | | 
Tnęrx general diverſions are ſinging, dancing, 
ad the like, which are no where more licentioully 
| 3 --: indulged 


their leg, 
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indulged than at Scio; and this has a conſiderable 


weight in bringing girls of a lively diſpoſition hither 
from the neighbouring iſlands, I obſerved, how- 
ever, that the Greek women are more reſerved than 
the Italian; but not one fine day paſſed but I faw 
great numbers of them going into the country on 


parties of pleaſure. They were mounted on mules, 


and all without diſtinction, carried their proviſions 
with them, for they eat their repaſt on the ſea-ſhore, 
and under the ſhade of ſome tree. - 

| THERE is\ſomething diverting when two of theſe 
parties happen to meet; for they always exchange 
ſharp railleries and repartees with each other. But! 
could not help obſerving, that there ſeems a defici- 
ency of men on this iſland ; for in theſe parties there 
are generally three girls to one youth. 

Ax for this reaſon ſuch parents as are deſirous of 
ſeeing their children ſettled, eſpecially if they are 
people of ſubſtance, give larger portions to their 


daughters than to their ſons. But half of this por- 
tion generally conſiſts in cloaths, jewels, and fur- 


niture. | | | 
Tae dreſs of the women of Scio, is very unbe- 


coming. Their ſhift, which has prepoſterous large 


ſleeves, reaches no higher than their breaſt. Over 
this they wear a gown, which alſo comes no higher 
than the breaſt, and hangs no lower than the calf of 
ſſibly to ſhew their fine garters, which 
are generally red ribbands neatly embroidered. They 
wear over their ſhoulders a kind of mantelet made of 
filk of different colours. 1 | 
TIR ſtockings are of cotton, exceeding fine 
and white. On their heads they wear a kind of tur- 
ban of fine muſlin, which they plait in ſuch a man- 
ner as to render it very becoming. No part of their 
hair is ſeen, except a few locks over the ears. They 
wear very large ear- rings, ſet with pearls and jewels; 
and alſo pearl necklaces, or gold chains, about ar 
2 neck. 
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necks. When they go to church, they cover their 
breaſts with a ſquare piece of white dimitty. 
 Havins ſcen the moſt remarkable things in the 
city, we viſited the caſtle, carrying with us the vice- 
conſul's janazary. We were arrived at the ſecond 
door, when a peremptory meſſage was ſent to us, 
not to approach a ſtep farther, the governor being 
afraid of the reſentment, of the populous, who took 
us for ſpies, and openly accuſed us of being Ger- 
mans, who did not travel to ſatisfy our curioſity, but 
to make remarks on the ſtrength or weakneſs of the 
country, in order, when a proper opportunity offered, 
to take advantage of theſe obſervations. 

Txr1s caſtle, which may be conſidered as a ſmall 
town, is encompaſied with a good wall and broad 
ditch. It has alſo ſeveral baſtions and handſome coun- 
terſcarps The Genoeſe firſt erected it, and while 
they continued maſters of the iſland, the perſons who 
lived in it were called Caſtelli, ro diſtinguiſh them 
ſrom the inhabitants of the city, ſtiled Borgeſi. But 
after it fell into the hands of the Turks, both the ca- 
ſtle and city have been conſiderably improved. | 

On the walls of the caſtle are ſtill the arms both of 
Genoa and Venice; and over one of the gates an in- 
ſcription, but in part eraſed by the Turks. I how- 
ever, plainly ſaw the name of Syſueſtro Valerio, Doge 
of Venice, and alſo the year 1694, when the Vene- 
tians made themſelves maſters of this iſland. Near 
the above inſcription is a baſſo relievo of the lion of 
St Mark. The Turks on their taking Scio and it's 
caltle, ridiculed the Venetians for the expence they 
had been at in fortifying this caſtle, when they knew 
it was impoſſible to keep it, as they were not maſters 
of the continent, from whence the inhabitants of 
Scio fetch their proviſions, as we have already 
noticed, — by | | 

IT is ſaid that while the Venetians were maſters of 
the iſland, there happened an extreme ſcarcity of all 
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kind of proviſions :' and the perſons at the head of 
affairs in Scio, in order to quiet the minds of the 
people, gave out that the ſhips with proviſions were 
ſailed for the iſland. A few days after this report 
ſome {ſmall veſſels arrived in the harbour, when the 
univerſal cry was, The fleet is arrived“ But in- 
ſtead of proviſions and military ſtores, they landed 
only a troop of looſe women, to the number of eight 
hundred, whom the Venetian nobles had ſent for, in 
order to divert the populace from their riotous pro- 
ceedings : though others think they were ſent thigher 
to prevent the young Venetians from offering vio- 
lence to the women of the country, which could not 
fail of rendering their government odious. 

Wren the Turks recovered this iſland, the Greeks 
threw the whole blame of Scio's being taken by the 
Venetians on the Latins; by which means the latter, 

though really innocent, were deprived of their pri- 
vileges, ſome of the principal perſons among them 
put to death, their goods confiſcated, their churches 
demoliſhed, and the greateſt part of them, together 
with their biſhop, obliged to fly to the Morea ; from 
whence, when the Venetians loſt that place alſo, they 
returned to Scio, by virtue of a firman obtained for 


them by the Imperial ambaſſador at the Ottoman 


court, with permiſſion to build a church, The altar- 
piece of this ſtructure is decorated with an elegant 
rtrait of St Nicholas. 

IT is generally thought, that the Venetians would 
have acted more for their intereſt, had they content- 
ed themſelves with pillaging the iſland, as it was im- 
Poſſible for them to keep it, having no poſſeſſions on 
the continent. 

I SHALL now proceed to deſcribe ſome other places 
delightfully ſituated in this iſland. At a fmall di- 
ſtance from Scio is a beautiful plain ſeveral miles in 
circumference, called Ii Campo. It is terminated on 


one fide by hills of a conſiderable height, and on ” 
other 
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other by the ſea. In this plain moſt of the ſubſtan- 
tial inhabitants of Scio have their country ſeats, 1o 
that it appears like one continued plantation. 

Tur houſes are none of the largeſt, but very beau- 
tiful and convenient, with flat roofs, after the eaſtern 
manner. Theſe houſes are walled round, and from the 
outer gate is a walk of trellis work covered with 
vincs, and ſupported with ſtone pillars, from an adja- 
cent quarry, „„ — 

Ar. the end of this walk is a garden of about an 
acre of land, planted with orange, lemon, cedar, and 
other trees. Beyond this firſt garden, which is com- 
monly walled round, is another, planted with vines, 
apple-trees, &c. We walked in ſeveral, and were 
told, that ſome of them were not purchaſed under 
eight or ten thouſand piaſters. They are, however, 
very profitable to the owner, who ſells the fruit to 
good advantage, eſpecially the citrons, of which ſome 
gardens annually produce ten thouſand. 

WE the iſland is viſited with a peſtilence, which 
is not uncommon, theſe houſes are very conducive to 
leſſen the terrible effects of that diſtemper, the people 


retiring hither from the city ; and in time of health 


and proſperity, they are continually the ſcenes of plea- 
lure and diverſion. . 

Is our walk to this aſſemblage of plantations, we 
paſſed through a village called Thymiana, near which, 
on an eminence, is a large convent. The houſes in 
this and the neighbouring villages are built of a ſpecies 
of hard ſtone ; whereas in the other iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, the peaſants houſes are only of wood or 
clay. But we were informed, that theſe ſolid mate- 
rials coſt them very little, being dug from a quarry 
not far from theſe villages. | | 

Near the ſea-fide, at a little diſtance from the 
city, we aw a ſmall church hewn in a rock; and 
were told that there were ſeveral ſuch in the neigh- 
bourhood. | | OY 
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Tx largeſt convent on the whole iſland lies about 


two hours from the city, and is called Neamoni, new 
hermitage. It is ſituated in a wild and lonely place, 
but through ſome chaſms in the mountains has a view 
of the ſea, and ſome parts of the city. And though 
the ſoil is almoſt one continued rock, ſeveral adjacent 
ſpots are cultivated. The convent appears like a large 
village, having ſeveral ſtreets, in which each monk 
has his particular cell. 


Tax church is one of the moſt elegant in the whole 


Levant, decorated with a handſome ſteeple, and in it 
a large bell, which a merchant purchaſed in England, 
and preſented it to the convent. The pavement is 


very beautiful, conſiſting of marble and jaſper, ſaid to 


have been taken from the quarries for which this iſland 
was once ſo famous. Some parts of this pavement 
conſiſts of inlaid work of different ſorts of ftones. The 
ſtructure is built in the Gothic taſte, and the ceiling 
adorned with Moſaic. The walls, and inſide of the 
dome, are painted in freſco; but not done by the 
moſt eminent hand. We were here ſhewn a protrait 
of the emperor Conſtantinus Monomachus, holding 
in his right hand the figure of a church, and un- 
der his feet, in Greek letters, theſe words: Conſten- 
tinus Monomachus Fabricator. On his left-hand was a 
icture of the empreſs, with an inſcription of the ſame 
import.” 5 
NꝝE AR theſe pictures were the portraits of three 
monks, who ſuperintended the building of the church, 


with names of Niceta, Jobn, and 7oſeph. Theſe paint- 


ings are in the modern taſte, but very badly executed. 
Behind the partition, on which theſe paintings hang, 
is a marble monument, in which the remains of theſe 
three monks are depoſited. They alſo ſhewed us, 
with great reverence, a picture of the Virgin Mary, 
accidentally found here, and which gave. occaſion to 


the building of this church. 
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Is the ſandtum ſanctorum we were ſhewn a ſtone 
with a hole in it, through which, according to tradi- 
ton, fire iſſued and deſtroyed a thief, who had found 
means to break into the church during the night. 
While we were viewing this miraculous ſtone one of 
the papas retired, and after dreſſing himſelf in his ec- 
deſiaſtical robes, returned, and ſhewed us ſeveral re- 
licks, particularly a piece of the wood of the true 
crols, and the famous finger of John the Baptiſt. 
The latter was very large, and well preſerved, the 
feſh being only a little dried. It was given into 
cur hands to kiſs, and then locked up in a ſilver 
calket. --. | | | 
We here alſo ſaw ſeveral Greek manuſcripts, par- 
ticularly the Evangeliſts, and Acts of the Apoſtles, 
written in an ancient character on parchment. I had 
been informed, that the Revelation in St John's own 
hand writing was alſo depoſited here, but could not 
rocure a fight of it. Whether it was not in the li- 
= as ſome told me, or whether they never ſew 
t to ſtrangers, as others pretended, I cannot ſay; but 
it be here, I wonder the Venetians, when they were 
maſters of this iſland, did not carry it to Venice, and 
hey could then have boaſted of having two capital 
nanuſcripts ; namely, this of St John, and the goſpel ' 
written by St Mark, which they pretend to ſhew to 


avellers; . 1 
Tyz library has not above one hundred books, 
mated and manuſcript,. and theſe in a very bad con- 
tion, Among the latter were the homilies of St 
iryſoſtom, the works of St Baſil and St Gregory, 

d ſome of the goſpels, all written on parchment. 

Wr were next ſhewn the gardens, the ciſterns, and 
pertments belonging to the convent, all which were 

tremely neat, and in excellent order. After this 

e heads of the convent entertained us with all kinds 

fruit then in ſeaſon. | 


Tals 
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TRIS convent is very rich; nay, ſome pretend, 
= that the third part of the iſland belongs to it. The 
l number of religious amount to about two hundred, 

ſome are wholly employed in celebrating maſs, and 
the reſt take care of the cultivation of the land, for 
the advantage of the convent ; and conſequently, be. 
come much more uſeful members of ſociety than the 
recluſes in the European cloyſter. This convent pay; 
annually a tax of fifteen hundred rixdollars ; and even 
this does not ſatisfy the avarice of the Turks, wh 
| knowing it's wealth, are always finding ſome ney 
pretence for exactions. £ 
AFTER thanking the biſhop and the papas for thei 
courteſy, we took our leave, and purſued our journe 
through ſeveral villages, as Daphnona, Berberato 
Charkios, &c. and ſoon after arrived at a place called 
Selavia, built on one of the moſt delighttul ſpots i 
the whole iſland, having an extenſive proſpect ove 
the ſea on one fide, and of the plain of il Campo 0 
the other. | 
Hrxe alſo are ſeveral ſeats, and in one of the prin 
cipal, a ſpring iſſuing from a rock, and common 
called the fountain of Selavia. This water is remark 
ably cool in ſummer, and after being conveyed thro 
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| marble pipes into two ſmall rivulets, it falls by a ca) cntere 
cade into a large baſon, from whence it is conveye bung n 
to all the gardens in the neighbourhood, Here I meWzary 
1 with the following Greek inſcription: anment 
' prince. 
H BOTAH KAI O AHMOE Ireaded i 
TAION IOTAION TAIOY YON KAIZAa gg Was e. 
TON APXIEPEA KAI ATTOKPATOPA Fee did t 
KAI THATON TO AEYTEPON ome of 
TON IIATPNNA THE NOAENE APETHM"S, wh 
ENEKEN OEOIE. „ while 
5 Ss | | | ave the | 
Tur houſe in which this fountain riſes belong PIR 61 
formerly to a private perſon of the Latin church; bf lich it 
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ce the expulſion of the Venetians it has been appro- 
rated to a moſque built without the city. During 
the ſummer great numbers of people reſort hither, 
epecially Turks, to recreate themſelves near this cool 
nd pleaſant water. And the Chan of Tartary, Tho 
s at preſent in exile here, often viſits it with the 
Pacha, It is generally believed here, that this was 
te place where Helen, whoſe beauty had ſuch de- 
flactive conſequences in ancient times, uſed to bathe 
herſelf. | 

AT a little diſtance lies a ſmall village called Tho- 
oporum, which is the firſt where the maſtic is gather- 
l. At the entrance ſtood a Greek officer, to whom 
ll the Greeks paſſing by, gave a number of paras by 
ray of toll. He made the fame demand on us, but 
ur janizary ſoon convinced him of his error, by in- 
brming him, that we were not only Franks, but had 
the Grand Signior's firman. His office is to ſee, that 
o maſtic is carried out of the village. Beyond this 
lage we paſſed through ſeveral woods of maſtic- 
es, and ſaw among the heighbouring mountains, 
veral old caſtles built by the Genoeſe. 

In the evening we arrived at a village called Pir- 
phi, where we took up our lodging. We were hard- 
entered our inn before we were viſited by ſeveral 
young men and women to dance before us; and our 
anizary took care we ſhould meet with good enter- 
anment, while he himſelf was waited upon like a 
prince. Theſe men are greatly reſpected, or rather 
Ireaded in ſuch villages; and we obſerved, that while 
was eating every one ſtrove who ſhould ferve him. 
He did the peaſants muſician the favour of giving him 
ome of his proviſions, and then did the ſame by the 
girls, who he afterwards made to paſs in review before 
„ While he himſelf held the candle, that we might 
ave the fuller view of their faces. 
 PIRGHI is a very pretty village, but the walls, with 
hich it is ſurrounded, now in a ruinous condition. 


It 
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It has alſo a caſtle, which appears to have been bu 
by the Genoeſe. This ſtructure is a kind of Jay 
{ſquare tower, with very thick walls, and on the ſid: 
four ſmall redoubts, all built in the Gothic manner 
Few indeed of the villages, at leaſt thoſe we ſaw, wert 
without ſuch forts; and the inhabitants, before th, 
iſland belonged to the Turks, uſed to retire thithelM TRI 
with their effects, on any incurſion of the corſats baces i 
The lower part of the houſes in theſe villages a lam 
chiefly of ſtone, but the upper part of wood. Thiere W. 
village is remarkable for it's earthen ware. AT”: 
AFTER leaving this place we paſſed over ſeveral: Nich 
hills and plains, and through ſeveral other villages cate t 
and maſtic groves, to Meſta, the principal place in) ſeve 
the Aricaſian country, ſo highly celebrated by th Nenita. 
Ancients for the nectar produced there. We made Mind, 3 
particular enquiry after it, but could procure only ne ¶ dcted 
wine, which was far from being bad. And a white illage 
and very luſcious wine, produced in this iſland, is tuo are 
called nectar. kinds 0 
In our return towards Pirghi we left the road t but the 
_ viſit an old caſtle built on the ſea-coaſt, being tol lie con 
that there was in it a ſtone with an ancient inſcription W*vr0pe, 
But on our arrival, though we found over the door a ¶ xceſſarj 
inſcription, yet it was not what we expected, being"! of t 
of a very modern date. The ſubſtance of it was, tharfſ®« the! 
in the fixteenth centry this caſtle was built by ont wor 
Marcus Juſtinianus. It is of the ſame form with hat ſun 
thoſe ſmall caſtles in the villages, and at preſent ſerve praye 
as a ſhelter for ſome ſhepherds, who very hoſpitabi THE 
offered us milk to drink, there being no freſh waterſſorge, 
near N Fg (tC our 
Nor far from hence the ſea forms a ſmall bay, anc kw one 
on the adjacent plain are the ruins of a temple, pro ano! 
bably that of Apollo; for Strabo ſays, that this ſtruc mand as 
ture ſtood in the ſouth part of the iſland, Here al ary. 


I met with the following inſcription: - Ar f 
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Ta1s caſtle is called Emporium; and in various 
laces in the mountains we ſaw ſeveral towers built in 
ne ſame form, erected probably for watchmen to ob- 
krve what veſſels were making for the iſland. 
| AT ſome diſtance from hence is a. convent called 
& Nicholas; but it's external appearance did not in- 
licate that it boalted of it's riches. - We alſo paſſed: 
by ſeveral villages as Vono, Platia, Cataracti, and 
Nenita, The latter is one of the largeſt in the whole 
land, and about a mile from it is a mean chapel de- 
ticated to St Michael, the patron of idiots. In the 
rillage itſelf is a nunnery in which are ten recluſes 
jo are permitted to go abroad, and even do ſome 
kinds of work, which I was very much ſurprized at. 
But the papas with whom we lodged told us, that 
lie convents here not being ſo well endowed as in. 
Europe, this breach of the cloyſtrial diſcipline became 
receſſary. Theſe recluſes, however, when they go 
wut of the convent wear over their faces a black veil, - 
ad their head-dreſs, though in the ſame form with 
tat worn by the other women, is alſo black. Exact- 
jy at ſun ſet we heard the bell toll, that being the time 
0 prayer among the Greeks. | | 

Tae next morning we paſſed by the convent of St 
beorge, a mean ſtructure, and therefore did not ex- 
ate our curioſity to viſit it. On our right-hand we 
kw one of the maſtic villages, called Calimoti. Here 
Ws another maſtic officer, who made the ſame de- 
mand as the former, and was as ſoon ſilenced by our 
juizary, 

Ar ſome diſtance from hence is the convent of St 
Minas, an elegant ſtructure, and delightfully ſituated 

| on 


Vera 
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on a hill, from whence there is an inchanting proſped on ſet 
over the delicious plain of il Campo. We next viſited N © 
a moſt elegant garden, decorated with water- works and NE A 
—= fountains, belonging to the Paſcha of Rhodes, lying iſ" anc 
in the neighbournood of the city of Scio. "Wc aw 
I x all the maſtic villages the peaſants are allowed le thi 
j to wear a white turban, the maſtic being ſuppoſed to MF" only 
| be collected for the uſe of the Grand Signior's Seraglio, Mcal10n 
But when they enter the city they are obliged to wear {Mitt 
round it a blue ribband to diſtinguiſn them from the cordir 
Turks. | | klves z 
Ov next journey was to viſit a celebrated piece of e bro 
antiquity, called Homer's ſchool. It lies about an ole; 
hour from Scio; but as it is much eaſter viſited by ey Wa 
water we hired a ſloop for that purpoſe. This fa- king at 
mous antique is cut in a rock near the fea, and on the BEFC 
declivity of mount Epos. In the center is a cube te tre: 
hewn in the rock, with benches round it, which were gerd to 
all formerly decorated with lions, but at preſent the lumber 
whole piece is greatly decayed, though ſome traces « d dom 
lions in baſſo relievo are ſtill to be ſeen. Some have tele hy 
thought proper to call this rock by the name of Arith- heir eg 
nia, adding, that a ſibyl uſed to utter here her predicti- deter th 
ons. But a ſibyl of Scio was never mentioned by tie IAE 
Ancients. This tradition was, it ſeems, very current When a 
at the time Mr Sandys was here, as may be ſeen in Prece 


= his travels. | r 
LEO AI LAr Ius, in his diſſertation on the birth- bug 
y the 
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| | place of Homer, ſays, that the houſe of this poet ! 


ſhewed us, near the center of the nectar country, at 
place ſtill called Homer, the houſe where, they told 
us, that great poet was born. But when we enquired 
after it in the city of Scio, no perſon could give Us 
any information, though we had the good fortune to be 
acquainted with a learned gentleman called Scilitz, and 
one who had ſtudied phyſick at Rome, on a found 
| is | 8 800 
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an ſettled there, by Leo Allatius, a native of Scio, 
ir two young Greeks. | 

NE AR Homer's ſchool is a ſpring of excellent wa- 
, and finely adorned by a Paſcha. In our return 
we {aw ſeveral fiſhing-boats, and as the Greeks have, 
ice the Latins, their days of abſtinence, when they 
at only fiſh, it is here extravagantly dear. On this 
xcaſion alſo the janizaries act like petty tyrants, not 
ermitting any to fiſh but for their advantage; and 
ccordingly ſuffer no perſon to keep nets but them- 
flves ; and when fiſh, or any other kind of proviſions 
re brought from the continent, they purchaſe the 
nhole ; fo that the people are obliged to buy what 


| by ſy vant at their own price; by which means every 
fu. ling at Scio is extravagantly dear. 5 
the B:roRE I leave Scio I fhall beg leave to make 
cube! le three following obſervations. The firſt is with re- 


rard to their figs : they collect about May or June a 
tmber of wild figs, and faſten them to the branches 
A domeſtick fig trees, that the ſmall fly bred in 
theſe figs may ſettle on the domeſtick, and depoſite 
heir eggs in them, by which means they ripen much 
better than they otherwiſe would. 

Ta ſecond regards the funerals of the Turks. 
When a T'urk of any rank is to be interred, the corps 


tences of the Koran; a cuſtom I never obſerved in 

ay other part of the Ottoman dominions ; and poſſi- 

0 » Turks have here adopted it in imitation of the 
reeks. 

TxikDLY, Both men and women ride on mules, 
wth both their legs hanging on the right ſide of the 
traſt ; whereas in the adjacent iſland of Mitelene, the 
omen ride in the fame manner as in Europ. 

Dukix our ſtay at Scio, we paid a viſit to the 
led Chan of Tartary, who. loſt the favour of the 
Porte, for ſpeaking the truth; for being firmly in the 
atereſt of Charles XII. of Sweden, he ſtrongly op- 


poled 


b preceded by an iman or nueſſim, ſinging ſome ſen- 


_ alſo depoſe them, but muſt fill the throne with another 
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oſed a peace. And when Peter the Great waz 


obliged at the river Pruth to ſue for Peace, be 
commanded in chief as Chan, or prince of the Tar. 


tars, and inſiſted in the council of war, that they had 


then an opportunity of deſtroying the whole Ru- 
ſian army, and taking the Czar himſelf priſoner, 
But the Grand Vizier being bribed, (though the Chan 


* Never would believe it) was of a different opinion, 
Indeed the martial diſpoſition of this Chan, is the prin- 


cipal reaſon why he has not been ſuffered to re- aſcend 
the throne of Tartary, both the Grand Signior and 
Vizier being inclined to peace. 
Tais Chan, when we viſited him, was about ſixty 
years of age, low of ſtature, and a long grey beard, 
which gave him a venerable aſpect ; though in other 
reſpects, he had nothing noble in his appearance; but 
this was abundantly compenſated by the goodneſs of 
his temper. He was remarkably fond of the Franks, 
and at the fame time very inquiſitive about what was 
tranſacting in the world: and appeared to me not to 
be totally ignorant of the intereſt of different princes, 
He had four wives, one of which was a Circaſſian 
princeſs, who had borne him thirty-two children. 
He had alſo then three brothers living, one of whom 
he had taken as his partner in the throne, but was at- 
terwards baniſhed to Selibrea, a town of Thracia, ſi- 
tuated on the ſea of Marmora. Ihe ſecond was nov 
in poſſeſſion of the throne, and the third reſided in 
Circaſſia. | | | 
Tus E Chans are ſupreme ſovereigns of leſſer T- 
tary, or the country of Crimea, anciently known by 
the name of Taurica Cherſoneſus. The capital is cal. 
led Baciſſary, which our maps erroneouſly place abovea 
ay's journey from the ſea, whereas it is only four mites, 
They are tributary to the Grand Signior, and in time 
of war muſt attend him with a body of forces. He can 
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the Ottoman branch, one of this family ſucceeds to 
the Turkiſh empire; and they even conſider them- 
ſelves more ancient and noble than the imperial line. 
Tae Chan, of whom I am now ſpeaking, was firſt 
baniſhed to the iſland of Rhodes; but in time obtain- 
ner. ed leave to exchange it for Scio, the climate agreeing 
han better with his conſtitution, and, at the ſame time, 
ion. he was nearer the court. | | TE 
rin THe Grand Signior allows him four hundred and 
endl {eventeen piaſters per month, from the cuſtom-houſe 
and of Smyrna; and three thouſand per annum from that 
of Conſtantinople. He alſo receives the revenue of 
xt ſeveral family eſtates belonging to him; and ſeveral 
ard, WW great men ſend him preſents of coffee, rice, &c. flat- 
ther tering themſelves that he will be one day reſtored to 
but his dignity, when they ſhall receive 2 large return for 
Sof their lender kindneſſes to him in his misfortunes. 
"ks, BEs3DEs his children who live with him at Scio, 
was he has another ſon, commonly called Dheli Sultan, or, 
t 108 the unfortunate prince; an account of his revolting 
ces. WF againſt the Grand Signior, in which at firſt every thing 
Tan WF wore a favourable aſpect; for I was told he was then 
ren. able to meet his enemy, and became very formidable 
10m to the Ruſſians, and from thence firſt incurred the diſ- 
s al. pleaſure of the court, leſt his incurſions into the Czar's 
f dominions, might cauſe a general war: and the ſuffer-' 
nov ings of the father have not been mitigated by this indiſ- 
d 1 cretion of his fon. © | W 
BIN introduced to the Chan by two Greek noble- 
Tar men of our acquaintance, and who alſo performed the 
1 by office of interpreters, we found him in a ſummer- 
cal touſe without the town. He was dreſſed in two robes, 
Vc one over the other, both lined with fur, and on his 
ies WY head he wore a cap of black fox ſkin. He was ſitting 


ting on his ſofa, in one corner of the room, which, as I have 
- ("YN ready noted, in the moſt convenient place, the body 


reſting between two walls. mw if : 
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Our Greek friends, at their entrance, kiſſed his 
robe, and we made him three very low bows, on 
which he ſaid to us, O/ſpeldt, you are welcome; and 
at the ſame time ordered two cuſhions to be brought, 
that we might fit according to our own faſhion, but 
the Greeks ſat down on the carpet, in the Turkiſh 
manner. | 

AFTER theſe ceremonies the Chan aſked us, What 
countrymen we were, and the- intention of our tra- 
velling into theſe countries ? He afterwards enquired 


concerning the ſtate of affairs in Europe; on which 
the French conſul, (ſeriouſly requeſting me not to 


contradict him) ſpoke very highly ot his maſter. 
But this is -the cuſtom of the French in every part of 
the Turkiſh dominions, in order to ſpread the moſt 
advantageous reports of the actions of his country- 


men, hardly talking of any thing but the conqueſts 


continually making of the emperor of the French, as 
they are pleaſed to ſtile him; hoping to make the 
Turks helieve, that their maſter carries all betore 


: him, and being intimidated by this pretended omni- 


potence of their king, they may be more favourable to 
the French in any negotiations or diſputes that may 
occaſionally happen. | . 
Tux Chan treated us very courteouſly, with ſweet- 
meats, coffee, ſherbet, roſe-water, and perfumes : 
and when we took our leave of him, with the ſame 
ceremonies as we entered, he defired to ſee us again 
in the afternoon, Accordingly - we did not fail to 
wait upon him, and on being informed, that I had 
been ſent by the States-General to acquire a true 
knowledge of the eaſtern nations, and underſtand 
their ſeveral languages, he ſaid he could not conceive 
what advantage ſuch knowledge could produce to 3 


| ſtate, unleſs it intended to tranſplant into their own 
nation what they found valuable in any other. 


| AFTER being entertained as before in the morning, 
we took our leave, when he told us, in the moſt 
. | f . 5 _ obliging 
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obliging manner, that as an acquaintance was now be- 
gun, whenever we travelled in the country where he 
rchded, he hoped we would pay him a viſit, without 
waiting for an invitation. He alſo deſired our names, 
ind country in. writing, which, it ſeems, is his cu- 
tom with regard to all Europeans, whoſe company 
has been agreeable to him, And at the ſame time 
aſked us, it we would not, before our departure, be 
ſo kind as to pay a viſit to his ſecond fon, who was 
very fond of geography, and had collected a great 
zumber of maps, which we promiſed him, and per- 
ſormed it the very next day. 

Wx found this young prince allo at his country - ſeat. 
He was about thirty years of age, well ſhaped, his 
ar very graceful, and the deportment remarkably 
amiable. He was very fond of the ſciences, particu- 
larly Natural Philoſophy, and ſtudied that of Aver- 
rocs, being a perfect maſter of the Arabick lan- 
guage. A | 

TH1s prince having commanded a flying camp of 
twenty thouſand Tartars under his father, ſhewed us 
ſeyeral maps of countries, drawn with his own hand, 
and aſked ſeveral judicious queſtions with regard to 
the European countries, and their ſettlements in both 
the Indies; queſtions which indeed ſurprized me, for 
did not ſuſpect that he had the leaſt idea of our co- 
lonies. He had, alſo, like a true virtuoſo, a fine mu- 
3 well furniſhed with curioſities natural and arti- 
cial c | 5 | 
WIIIE we continued in Scio we were informed of 
wo melancholly events that had lately happened in 
that iſland. The firſt related to a Franciſcan monk, 
who during the delirium of a fever had abjured his 
faith, and profeſſed Mahometaniſm ; but on the re- 
turn of his reaſon! he aſked for his breviary, and be- 
ng told that his ſickneſs had proved very fortunate, 
s it had induced him to become a Mahometan, He 
denied the fact with horror; and as he could not by 

8 2 Fn any 
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any means be brought to conform to what he had pro- 


miſed during his delirium, his head was ſtruck off 
TE ſecond was more remarkable, and related to 

two monks of the ſame order, who, in their ſenſes 

had embraced the Turkiſh faith, imagining that by 


the help of a ſmall knowledge in phyſick they could | 


not fail of making their fortunes at the Ottoman court. 
One of them took a voyage to the iſland of Candia, and 
perſuaded himſelf that he had diſcovered a ſilver mine 
under the caſtle. This coming to the Paſcha's ear, and 
being apprehenſive the caſtle might be deſtroyed, he 
cauſed the pretended phy ſician to be ſeized, and with 
ſome ſtones taken from the mountain on which the 
caſtle was built, and near the ſpot where he ſaid he 
had diſcovered veins of filver, put him on board a 
tartan, ordering the maſter to deliver him to the 
Grand Vizier at Conſtantinople. The apoſtate monk 
now began to queſtion the reality of his ſuppoſed dil- 
covery, and knowing that death would abſolutely be 
the reward of his impoſture, paſſionately requeſted 
the maſter of the tartan to ſer him on ſhore ; but 
this the captain peremptorily deniee ; which threy 
him into ſuch deſpair, that one evening he ſtabbed 
himſelf with a knife, and at the ſame time leaped 
overboard. Such are the uſual conſequences of ſeek: 


ing wealth by the deteſtable method of apoſtacy. 
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Voyage from Sc 10 to RroDEs. 


E departed from Scio with a fair wind at north 
| and had ſoon a view of the coaſt of the cont! 
nent, generally called the White Land; but the moun 
tains are neither ſo high nor rocky as thoſe of 1 
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where it is a common ſaying, That God, at the crea- 


tion of the world, threw all the rocks of the conti- 
nent into the ſea, and of theſe the iſland of Scio was 
formed. | 

Is paſſing through the channel of Scio, we viewed 
with great pleaſure, on our right hand, the popu- 
Jous, fertile, and delightful coaſt of that iſland, the 
hills and vallies being covered with vineyards and 
gardens, which exhibit a ſufficient proof, of the hap- 
pineſs reſulting from human induſtry, under a rational 
liberty, having here turned rocks and deſerts into a 
terreſtrial paradiſe ; while by the ſuppreſſion of that 
freedom, and the impoſitions on which the great mo- 
narchies of the world found their grandeur, the maſt 
exuberant countries are rendered a barren waſte. On 
our left hand was the coaſt of Erythræ, formerly ſo 
famous and fertile, but now almoſt totally forſaken. 
It has ſtill a ſmall harbour called Geſme, or Ceſchme, 
thought to be the antient Erythræ, and where there 
are ſtill ſome remains of a temple. | 

In the mean time I plainly perceived this part of 
the continent to be a peninſula; for we ſoon came 
oppoſite to a large bay, in a low level country; be- 
yond which we had a diſtant view of the ſnowy 
mountains of Smyrna, extending towards the city of 


Manaſſia, or Magneſia ad Sipylum. This bay is at 


preſent called Sigaſgik, from a ſmall town of that 
name in the bottom of it, and faid to be only five 
or ſix hours from Smyrna. Poſſibly it is built near, 
or on the ſite of the ancient Colaphon. | 
Near the ſhore of this bay, I diſtinguiſhed a 
town of a tolerable appearance, and a few villages 
ſcattered about the country. This town brought to 
my remembrance the ancient Thios, of which pro- 
why this is the remains; for it certainly ſtood there- 
ufs. | | 
Wr had alſo a view of the coaſt of Epheſus, 
here the river Cayſter diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. 
| 5 * i We 
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We alſo met a Turkiſh man of. war, and ſaw another 
lying at anchor off Scio. Theſe, with three others, 
were cruiſing in the Archipelago for protecting the 
trade of the Greeks and Turks, againſt the depreda- 
tions of the Malteſe, and pirates, who with their 
ſcamparicas, or galliots, had, for ſome time, infeſted 
theſe ſeas, to the great detriment of commerce. 
Wx next came between the iſlands of Samos and 
Nicaria. This channel is called the great Bougas, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the ſmall Bougas, or the paſſage 
between the iſland of Samos, and the continent : «The 
word Bougas ſignifying a, channel or narrow paſſage. 
Our rais, or captain, while we were in the great Bou- 
gas, ſeemed very anxious, leſt a Malteſe galley, or 
ſome pirate, might lie concealed behind ſome of the 
great rocks, which is, it ſeems, not unuſual. The 
greateſt of theſe rocks is called Calimios, and affords 
plenty of freſh water and herbage, ſo that the ſhep- 
herds of the neighbouring iſland often tranſport their 
cattle thither. 

TRE wind continuing fair, ſoon brought us to 
Stanchio, antiently called Cos, an iſland and town fa- 
mous for being the native place of Hippocrates and 
Apelles; and they pretend ſtill to ſnew the houſe of 
the former. This iſland, which in ſome maps is alto 
called Lango, lies about thirty miles from the conti- 
nent, and is about forty in circuit. 
appears low, but riſes as you approach it, and at laſt 
exhibits the appearance of a mountainous country: 
The modern name of Stanchio, or Iſtenkioi, is 


thought to be a corruption of the antient name of 


Cos, the modern Greeks inſtead of eig rv xwy, Call 
it, for ſnortneſs, cums, or Iſtenkioi, and from hence 
the word Stanchio is formed; as Stamboul, the pre- 
ſent name of Conſtantinople, is formed from eig 
Neaw, inſtead of which the Greeks uſed to ſay nm, 
or Stenpolin, which the Turks corruptly formed 
into Stamboul. * FRA ; 
4 Tls 
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Tr1s iſland exhibits an agreeable appearance, par- 


85 ticularly the large lemon groves, with which the 
he I plains near the ſea is covered; but is not to be com- 
a- pared with the proſpect of Scio. 1 

lr O our arrival at the town, which is ſtill ſurround- 


ed ed with a wall, and the houſes built of ſtone, ve firſt 
viſited the famous plantain tree. It grows on a plain, 
nd near a moſque and fountain, the trunk ſo large that 
[0 could not claſp it with my arms at four times, and 
ge MW it's branches extend to ſuch a diſtance, that they are 
he ſupported by a great number of pillars. 
Je, HERE is always a great concourſe of people, 
u- who during the ſummer heats enjoy a delightful 
or WW ſhade, and ſpend their time in drinking coffee and 
he ſmoaking tobacco: and our Turkiſh companions 
he thought proper to ſpend the night here. 453 
Cs We next walked out of the town to a place called 
P- IM Pockra, and according to tradition the habitation of 
cir WW Hippocrates, who was called by this name in their 
language, the memory of that great father of phyſic 
o being ſtill preſerved in this iſland. But the houſe 
ia- Ml faid to have been inhabited by that venerable prince 
nd of the healing art, is now turned into a moſque. 
of On the ſea- ſhore, adjoining to the town of Stanchio 
lo is an old caſtle, with a wall and moat. The arms of 
. WF the Chriſtians, ſtill to be ſeen in the wall, favour a 
nd conjecture that it was built by the Genoeſe, and ſome 
laſt cannon are ſtill mounted on the ramparts; but we 
17 Wl vere not permitted to enter it, which certainly could 
not be owing to a fear of our making any dangerous 
of diſcoveries, unleſs their ſcandalous negligence in ſut- 
call tering every ſtructure af this kind to fall into ruins. 
nice In 1603, this caſtle made a vigorous defence a- 
re, gainſt the gallies of Malta; after which the knights 
of Rhodes were for ſome time maſters of it; and ac- 
9" cordingly over the caſtle gate, and in ſeveral other 
ned places, the arms of St John are ſtill to be ſeen. The 


harbour will admit only veſſels of ſmall burden, 


115 4 large 
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large ſhips lying in the road, where thefe is good an- 
chorage. 55 

WiTnourT the town walls is a kind of ſuburb, 
nearly equal to the town itſelf. It is ſurrounded by 
orange and lemon groves, the fruits of which torms 
the principal trade of the iſland, great quantities be- 
ing ſent to Conſtantinople and other parts. In an ex- 
curſion I made into the country, I found the ſoil 
tolerably good, and well watered. | : 

I was informed that the iſland has four ſmall towns 
with their caſtles, as Stanchio or Cos, already men- 
tioned, Andimeſia, Pili, and Cephalos; beſides ſe- 
veral villages. 5 

Tre inhabitants conſiſt of Greeks, Jews, and 
Turks. There are about ten families of Jews all 
creditable perſons, and have their ſynagogue z but the 
. Greeks being the natural, and, at the ſame time, the 
moſt numerous, are ſaid to have eighteen churches; 
but moſt of them very old and ſmall. I entered into 
converſation with ſome of the Greek papas, but their 
ignorance was fo great, that I could obtain no fort of 
information. 7” 

"THERE are alſo a great many Turks on the iſland, 
but the greateſt part of them live in the town of Stan- 
chio, where the Paſcha of the iſland alfo reſides. We 
waited on him, and were received in a very courteous 
manner, though he had raiſed himſelf purely by his 
military accompliſhments He has a very beautiful 
palace near the ſea-ſide, built in the European taſte, 
with a charming garden, decorated with elegant foun- 
tains. This Paſcha lately ſignalized himſelf by tak- 
ing four ſcamparias with their crews; two of theſe 
ſhips had been burnt, but the other two ſtill lay be- 
fore his door, as monuments of his ſucceſs. The 
5 being young men of ſeveral nations, were 
chained, and ſent on board the gallies, but the com- 


manders ſent to court, where they were put to 


death. | 
| | THz 
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Taye Paſcha was pleaſed to ſay, that as there was 
no European conſul on the iſland he would act as 
b, conſul-general, and that we might depend on his in- 
by eereſting himſelf in any thing that tended to promote 
ns either our ſafety or conveniency. Near the gate of 


e- Wis worthy Paſcha, I ſaw the fragment of a marble 
x- Wpilar, and on it theſe words: 
oil 
OOTPIA AETEK IO T 
ns H KAI AMMIAN POMAIA. 
n. X AIP E 
ſe⸗ 


AxD at the entrance of the town from the harbour, 
nd — the following inſcription. 
all | 


* 


the A BOTAA:KAT O AAM Or 
the THE AAMIPOTATHE 
Þ KNIQNN ITNAEQNE ETEIM ATEN 
to il KATA TA IIOAEITT@ENTA 
fol TIEO:AFXONTOE 
of MAPKOT ATP APIETINNOSE 
KOEMOTYT TIOT 
nd, I ZAAAOTETION 
an- SEMIIPNNION OTIKTOPA 
We TON KPAT IS TON 
us EIIAPXON BEIKO TAN 
his HTEMONA KAI AOTKHNAPION 
ful SAPAONIAE THE EHnIHA SAN 
ſte, GAAAEEAN H THE AMENON 
n- EIPHNHN EMETEZOTEIAE 
ak- SIAHPOY AOTKHNAPION 
cle TOT EEBAETOTY 
- . YONTOT KAI BEI®TNIAZ. 
, | 


Lteavinc the 604 of Stanchio, we failed, with: 
i lair wind by ſeveral iſlands or rather rocks, as Galy, 


Ir Gali, which is uninhabited, Nizari, on which are 
freral villages, Simio, &c. | 


Ni 
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Niz ARI is famous for having the beſt divers in Ney 3 
the whole Archipelago. Nor is this at all to be won. {Miſing 


dered at; for when a rich man intends to marry his AF 
daughter, he appoints a certain day, when all the nel of 
young, men in the iſland, diſpoſed to marry, repair to nount 
the ſea-fide, where they ſtrip themſelves in the pre- others 
ſence of the father and his daughter, and doubtleſs a i the 
great number of ſpectators, throw themſelves into In 
the ſea, and begin diving: and he who goes deepeſt been ! 
into the ſea, and remains longeſt under water, ob- ſhips } 
rains the lady. This cuſtom had doubtleſs it's riſe Ned by 
from the common occupation of theſe people, for recture 
they principally live by the ſponges they pluck from Lb! 
the rocks at the bottom of the ſea. They are alſo {Mit100 | 
obliged to furniſh a certain quantity of ſponge to the Non eve 
Grand Signior. Thevenot relates the fame cuſtom, knight 
which he ſays prevailed in the iſland Nicaria, but he lity of 
was miſtaken in the name. NE. 


Ox the left hand lies the iſland of Simio or Simid, Nvith ! 
about eighteen miles in circumference The divers image 
here ſhould naturally equal thoſe of Nizari, the ſame and in 
cuſtom being obſerved here; nor is a young man al- I. great 
lowed to marry *till he can dive twenty fathom, and ton we 
remain under water a certain time. On this iſland 13 In tl 
alſo a caſtle built by the Chriſtians, who are ſaid for- tol 
merly to have had fix churches. prietor 

HERE the ſimbeguirs are built: They are a kind plow it 
of boats, very light, and have generally nine benches medals 
for rowers, and make ſuch way, either with fails oil, Ar 
oars, that no ſhip whatever can-come up with them; arge v 
a circumſtance that has rendered them highly valuable, tandfor 
it being very extraordinary for any of them to fall in- Pa 
to the hands of pirates. The failors who navigate taker 
them are alſs ſo thoroughly acquainted with the coaſt, Wnſcrvic 
that on any appearance of foul weather, they art of ſtone 
never at a loſs for ſhelter. In the ſummer time thek rom th 
boats are uſed for fiſhing, or carrying goods and palWrodigid 
ſengers from one iſland to another : but in the * 
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hey are laid up among the rocks, the inhabitants ſub- 
iſting on what they have gained in the ſummer. 
15 AFTER paſſing by this iſland we entered the chan- 
the rel of Rhodes, and ſailed by a caſtle built on a high 
nountain, and called by ſome Palaio Caſtro, and by 
others Vecchio Rhodus, and ſoon after ſafely arrived 
s a Mi! the harbour. Sh 
This harbour appears, from ſeveral marks, to have 
been made by the Chriſtians : it is circular, and the 
ob. Mibips lie fate from all winds. It's entrance is defend- 
ed by two caſtles, whoſe walls are of a Gothick archi- 
for Necture, one of them very neat, and by the Turks called 
rom Aab Kullęſi, the Arabian Caſtle, from a falſe ſuppo- 
alſo Mition that it was built by an Arabian, there being, 
the Mon every fide, a ſtone containing the arms of the 
om, knights of Rhodes; ſo that there is very little proba- 
t he Mlity of it's being a Turkiſh work. 
NEAR thele caſtles are alſo ſome batteries mounted 
nid, Mich large braſs cannon, and on one of them the 
vers image of St John. Ar the bottom of the harbour, 
fame end in the center of it, are two bulwarks, which form 
al- great part of the wall, and according to the inſcrip- 
and tion were built by the Grand Maſter d' Aubuſſon. 
dis [x this harbour we found two armed gallies; and I 
for- vas told, that when the commander of them is pro- 
prietor of any lands here, the crew are obliged to 
kind pow it; and on ſuch occaſions very ancient coins and 
ches nedals have been often found. 
s or Ar the foot of the wall incloſing the harbour is a 
em; urge wharf, which, beſides it's utility, has à very 
able, M'zndfome appearance; and farther towards the town, 
a particular dock for ſmall veſſels; but as no care 
s taken to cleanſe it from the mud, it will be ſoon 
unſerviceable. . It is defended by a ſquare fort built 
„ ai! ſtone, and ſurrounded by a wall, which defends it 
rom the ſqualls coming from the hills, and are here 
rodigiouſly violent. 


SOME. 
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Sou E ſay, that on this ſpot the celebrated Coloſlys 
of Rhodes formerly ſtood N and from whence the in- 
habitants of this iſland were called Coloſſians, and to 
whom ſome learned men think St Paul's epiſtle to 
the Coloſſians was addreſſed. Though others rather 
think, that ſtupendous ſtatue ſtood at the mouth of 
the firſt harbour, and that on it's being thrown down 
by an earthquake the inhabitants were deterred by an 
oracle from replacing it in it's former poſition. 

NE AR the firſt harbour is ſtill a ſpacious bay, near- 
ly reſembling a harbour, and where the rocks them- 
ſelves are ſo diſpoſed, as to prove an excellent detence 
againſt the waves, and only wants a ſufficient depth 
of water to make it a better harbour than the other. 

DixECTLY oppolite to the iſland of Rhodes, on 
the continent, is ſtill a large harbour called Marmora, 
from whence paſſengers from theſe iſlands may reach 
Smyrna in five or fix days. : 

AT my firſt landing at Rhodes I found on a piece 
of marble belonging to a well the following inſcrip- 


Uon. 


AM®IAOXOYT TOT AAATOT HONTa PENN 
HKEI KAI NEIAOT ITPOXOAEKAL 
ENEEXATAN IN... O. 
TEXNAE AMSIAOXOIO META K AE NR 
 EASOITQN A... I... 


I was informed by a Jew, to whom I was recom- 
mended, that only Turks and Jews are permitted to 
live in the city, which is the cauſe it is fo remarkably 
thin of inhabitants. It has about a hundred Jewiſh 
families, who have two ſynagogues ; and with regard 
to the moſt ancient, which we were permitted to lee, 
they very confidently tell this legendary tale. When 


Solyman II. firſt conquered the city he turned this ly: 
nagogue into a ſtable, but all the horſes put into i 


languiſhed and died, At laſt a certain Jew, by 4 
|  Hebrev 
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Hebrew inſcription, accidently diſcovered that the 
place had been a ſynagogue, and made it known to 
the emperor, who concluding that this was the cauſe 
af the extraordinary mortality among his horſes, made 
grant of this ſtructure to the Jews, and permitted 
hem to return to their habitations in the City. 

Tae iſland of Rhodes, by Pliny called the beauti- 
ful, has been known by ſeveral names, as Ophiuſa, 
from the multitude of ſnakes that infeſted it, to the 
great detriment of the inhabitants. After being clear- 
d from theſe venemous reptiles it was called Stadia, 
or deſert, The next name of this iſland was Aſteria, 
either from king Aſterius, or becauſe the iſland at a 
liſtance has the appearance of a ſtar. Some alſo cal- 
kd it Æthræa, from the conſtant purity and clearneſs 
of the air, the ſun being hardly ever obſcured during 
the whole day. 

pl Ix y and Strabo alſo mention the names of Tel- 
chinis, Trenacria, Corymbia, Poeſſa, Atabiria, Ma- 
caria, and Oloeſſa, at laſt it was called Rhodes, under 
which the iſland has made ſome figure in hiſtory, and 
is derived from the Greek word pòòos, a roſe, either 
becauſe it abounded -with that flower, or becauſe a 
roſe was found in laying the foundation of it' s capital 
city. 

Tre ancient arms of Rhodes is ſaid to have been 
the bloſſom of a pomegranate, from the great quanti- 
ies of them uſed in dying their wool ; and it is obſer- 
ved of other Grecian cities, that in order to perpe- 
tuate any thing productive of honour or profit, their 
inhabitants endeavoured to perpetuate it by medals. 
Thus the city of Tyre had a fiſh in it's arms, it being 
rom a particular ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh that they __ 
red their celebrated purple. | 

THz origin of the inhabitants of Rhodes is uncer- 
ain; though ſome are of opinion, Fhar the iſland was 
firſt peopled by the deſcendants of Dodanim, the 
fourth ſon of Javan; both the Septuagint and Samari- 
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ive at a diſtance from the capital; though the iſland 
noduces ſilk, wax, honey, oil, &c. ſufficient for it's 
nhabitants z alſo pine-trees for building. Here is 
lo a ſpring of ſuch excellent water, that gallies are 
ent from Conſtantinople to fetch it. 

TnE city of Rhodes ſtill exhibits a proof of the 
opulence of the knights of the order of St John, who 
tow reſide in the ifland of Malta, and were tranſplan- 
ed hither from Ptolemais, which they called St John 
bAcca, now d'Acri. This city they repaired and 
fortified with great ſplendor and ſtrength, according 
o the manner of thoſe times; and the city of Rhodes, 
by it's fortifications and batteries, is ſtill one of the 
trongeſt fortreſſes in all the Grand Signior's domi- 
ions. | | 
Tux knights are faid firſt to have pitched their 
amp on an eminence in the neighbourhood of Rhodes, 
alled Piano, and ſtill termed by ſailors Rhodo 
Vecchio, till the city of Rhodes, with it's fuperb pa- 
xes, and ſuperb fortifications, was finiſhed tor their 
cception.. | | | 
ALL the buildings that belong'd to the order are 
niform z the houſes have all the arms of the knights 
their front, and on the walls of the city are thoſe of 
he Grand Maſter, eſpecially the arms belonging to 
he great d*Aubuſſon, and the cardinal of that name. 
| alſo obſerved over the doors of a ruined church, de- 
licated to our lady of victory, two inſcriptions : one 
n Latin, and very legible, the other in Greek, but fo 
reatly eraſed, that hardly a letter could be diſtinguiſh- 
d, The Latin is as follows: 


DB INSIGNEM VICTORIAM DE TURCIS 
E COELO RHODIIS DEMISSAM 
CCLESIAM S. MARIAE DE VICTORIA 
F. PEFIRUS-DAVBRYSSON :.> =! 
AGISTER VICTOR EREXIT MCCCLXXX. 
AB INCARN. TO. CHRISTO. VI R. AUGUST. 
| 3 
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Tus inſcription was made on account of the above. 
mentioned Grand Maſter's defending the city for three 
months with ſuch conduct and bravery, that the Turks 
we obliged to retire, after loſing thirty thouſand men. 


Between theſe two doors is another inſcription to the 


ſame purpole, with a baſlo relievo, repreſenting this 
celebrated defence, and above it the Grand Mafter' 
arms. 

On turning on the left-hand from the harbour you 
enter the principal and moſt beautiful ſtreet in the 
whole city, and called the knight's ſtreet ; and here 
the principal of them reſided, as is evident from their 
arms ſtill on the houſes. On the right-hand is a large 
building, having on it's walls the arms of France, and 
thoſe of the Grand Maſter, and other knights ; and 


at ſome diſtance on the left, a houſe decorated with 


the arms of Spain, Naples, Portugal, and Sicily. 
In this ſtreet was the arſenal of the order, and is 
ſtill applied by the Turks to the ſame uſe : but we 
were ſo cautious as not to look into it, that we might 
avoid all ſuſpicion, and the rapacious exactions of the 
Turks. At the end of the ſtreet was the Lazaretta 
of the order, but now abandoned. We obſerved on 
the doors ſeveral beautiful pieces of ſculpture, and 
among others a baſſo relievo of our Saviour. But all 
the doors I ſaw of this kind belonging to the ancient 
buildings of Rhodes, though all of cypreſs, yet by 
length of time, and the malice of the Turks, are re- 
markably defaced. | 
BeyonD the Lazaretta is a large portico, where 
anciently the perſons of note uſed to meet, as now on 
the Broglio at Venice: and on the left-hand is th: 
church of St John, built upon pillars ; but never fa. 
mous for it's beauty. It is now turned into a moſque. 


There are ſeveral other churches in the city of Rhodes 


ſome of which are now uſed as moſques, and other 
tumbling into ruins. 7 | 
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AmonG other affecting objects is a burying-ground 
before a ruined church, where the earth is ſo far waſh- 


cd away, that numbers of bones, and even entire ſke- 
letons of the dead, are wholly uncovered ; and in ſe- 
veral places legs and arms are viſible above the ſurface 
of the ground. a | | 

Nor far from hence, on the left-hand, you enter 
the court of a large ſtructure, formerly the Grand 
Maſter's palace, and the citadel of Rhodes. It was 
ſurrounded by three moats, and fortified by ſtrong, 


walls, and outworks, on which were planted a great 


number of cannon. In this ſtructure the Chan of 
Tartary, we mentioned at Scio, reſided. 

In this court, and alſo before the palace, are ſeve- 
ral ſubterraneous apartments, hewn in a rock ; they 


were made by the knights for granaries, that they 


might be able to ſupport a long ſiege. They ſtill 
ſerve for the ſame uſe, and are the conſtant reſource, 
in caſe of any deficiency, in the ſupply received from- 
the continent. | | 
ALL the houſes in Rhodes are of ſtone, ſomethin 
reſembling that of Malta, but much harder: Their 
roofs are conſtructed in the Italian manner; but from 
the decay of trade, and the order which prohibits Chri- 
ſtians from living in the city, they are let at a very 
reaſonable rate, and are every day running to ruin, 
tne Turks being much more inclined to depopulate 
and ravage the places and countries they have con- 
3 than to cultivate or improve any parti- 
cular. 27 ö : 
Tre city is well fortified in every part, particular- 
ly towards the land, where it is ſurrounded with three 
thick walls, two deep moats, and ſeveral large baſti- 
ons, and batteries of excellent cannon. Theſe walls, 


ke the houſes in the city, are built of a whitiſh ſtone 


dug in the neighbourhood. 5 #52 
HERE alſo we ſaw three ſubterraneous aqueducts, 
by which/the water is conveyed under the moats, and 
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afterwards by pipes to the ramparts, from whence it 
is diſtributed to the whole city. We returned by the 
red gate, near which are two broken altars halt buried 
in the earth. y 

Ax this gate the Turks have a kind of guard-houtc, 
hung round with ſabres, halberts, and clubs. I alſo 
obſerved among them a rondas, or round ſhield, 
which doubtleſs belonged to one of the Knights. 
Over this gate is a baſſo relievo of St John the Bap- 
tiſt, the arms of the order, and thoſe of the Grand 
Maſter d* Aubuſſon. , 

In the ſuburbs, which are pretty large, the French 
conſul has his reſidence ; the Greeks allo have their 
houſes here, not being even permitted to ſpend a 
ſingle night in the city; a very great inconveniency 
to them, as they are obliged at ſun- ſet to lock up 
their ſhops, and retire with great precipitation. Here 
is alſo a ſmall convent of Franciſcans, called Soccolan- 
ti, who are under the protection of Holland. 

HERE alſo the Greek biſhop reſides, and who en- 
tertained us-with great courteſy. I obſerved that eve- 
ry thing in his houſe was extremely neat, and he 
ſeemed to live in a very comfortable manner. He 
made no difficulty of ſhewing us, among other parti- 
culars, his pontifical robes, which were very richly 
embroidered. I was alſo informed, that his annual 
revenue amounted to lix thouſand piaſters; but he 
is obliged, beſides paying three thouſand five hundred 
to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, to make preſents 
to the Paſcha, Cadi, and other rapacious placemen, 
eſpecially at the time of the great Bairam. This large 
revenue does not ariſe from any lands belonging to 
him as biſhop; but his clergy pay him from five to 
eight piaſters per annum, and every family cight 
paras. - * 

Tu papas or prieſts have their incomes from the 
contribution of their congregations, and the fees paid 


them at marriages and baptiſms. If the bride * 
2 mai 
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maid their fee is two piaſters; if a widow only one. 
For pertorming the ceremony of baptitm they receive 
from fifteen to twenty paras. This biſhop, like moſt 
of his ſtation I had met with, ſeemed to be more re- 
markable for courteſy than learning ; and he informed 
me, that in the iſland there were no leſs than forty-one 
villages. | 

Near the ſea-ſide are ſeveral monuments in the 
form of a dome, and ſaid to have been built by the 
Chan of Tartary, already mentioned, during his reſi- 
dence 1n this iſland. Here are alſo two or three erec- 
ted to the memory of Grand Viziers, who had been 
baniſhed hither: and three belonging to the ſame 
number of Agas of janizaries, whole heads the Grand 
Signior had demanded. | : 

This demand is made in the following manner: the 
Grand Signior ſends, by a Capighi Baſci, a Gatgirif, 
or warrant, ſigned by himſelf. On the arrival of the 
Capighi Baſci at the place where he is to execute his 
commiſſion, he immediately informs the magiſtracy 
of it, who directly aſſemble, and the warrant being 
delivered to the preſident, he kiſſes it, and lays it up- 
on his head. The gates of the place being now lock- 
ed, the perſon mentioned in the warrant is ſecured, 
and the order ſhewn him, who alſo lays it on his head, 
and begs time to offer up his prayers ; after which he 
is immediately ſtrangled ; then his head is cut off, and 


the brains taken out when the head is embalmed, 


and fent to court. 

Some of theſe monuments, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Grand Viziers, were covered on all ſides, but thoſe of 
the janizaries expoſed to the weather. We alſo-ob- 
ſerved here two ſmall hermitages inhabited by eccle- 
laſticks. Ein We 4 &ha 72 

Tux dreſs of the women, eſpecially thoſe of the 
ſuburbs, is very little different from that worn by the 
women of the other iſlands z but in the country it 


nearly reſembles that of the men, and they alſo wear 


T 2 red 
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red ſpatterdaſhes. Some I ſaw with turbans on the le 
heads, like the Turks; but I was told theſe were by 


Greek women, belonging to the little iſland of Simi, ſe 
who when the Grand Signior returned from the con- a 
queſt of Rhodes, met him with turbans on their tre 


heads; at which he was ſo greatly delighted, that he to 
conferred on them the privilege of wearing that orna- 
ment for the future. 
I saw here an inſtance which ſufficiently indicated, 
that the Greeks are not entirely free trom ſuperſtition, 
This was a child with a black ſpot on his forehead ; 
and on my aſking the reaſon for ſo ſingular a mark, 1 
was gravely told, that it was done deſignedly, in order 


to prevent any misfortunes from befalling him, from Ga 
being beheld by an evil eye. | 1 
THz Jews here have a very friendly, but not the of 
moſt frugal cuſtom. At the birth of. the child, in any ſter 
family of note, all the Jews, men and women, are dar 
continually viſiting at the houſe, the men in the even- a 
ing, when buſineſs is over; but ſome women continue firſt 


there day and night; and this laſts eight days, till ty 
the child is circumciſed ; ſo that the Jew to whom we 


were recommended, and whoſe wife was then big with whi 
child, told us he did not expect that this feaſt would and 
coſt him leſs than four hundred piaſters. 5 
' AMoNG. the curioſities of Rhodes we ſaw the ar- conc 
row. which one of the knights, out of reſentment mor 
to the Grand Maſter, ſhot into the Turkiſh camp, time 
then before Rhodes, with a letter, deſcribing the the 
weakeſt part of the city, and which he had been in- tbeſe 
formed of in a council of war, where the engineers Sign 
had reported it to the Grand Maſter. His treachery, Paſc 
however, was diſcovered before the Turks took the their 
city, and he was hanged on a gibbet erected before of th 
the very window out of which he had ſhot the a- ye 
x... n Ss expet 
HRE are alſo ſhewn the boots worn by Solyman, r 


when he took the city: alſo a remarkable dragon 0 
= A | ſer Pent, 
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ſerpent, which made terrible havock in the country, 
but was, at laſt, killed by a French knight and his 
ſervant, in a cave called Malpaſſo, about an hour and 
a half from the city, and which was it's general re- 

treat. This ſignal action is commemorated by the 
tollowing inſcription :; | | 


r 
py -- Ow 1 — 
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FR. DEop Arus DE GAZ ONE Hic anguem immenſe 
molis, orbibus terribilem, miſeros Rhodi incolas de- 
vorantem, ſtrenue peremit, deinceps Magiſter crea- 
tus eſt. A. C. 1349. 


THE import of which is, that Francis Deodatus of 
Gazone, here couragiouſly flew a ſerpent of an enor- 
mous ſize, which devoured the milerable inhabitants 
of Rhodes; and for which he was created Grand Ma- 
ſter, in the Year 1349. Others, however, call this 
daring knight Goujon de Melac. . 
We did not forget, among our vilits, to pay the 
firſt to the Paſcha, who received us with that affabili- 
ty we had always met with from perſons in his high 
ſtation. He even made us fit with him on the ſofa, 
while the others, both Turks and Greeks fat below, 
and on their knees, as a mark of reſpect 7 
Ir is obſerved, that the Paſchas or Governors of 
| conquered countries, generally leave behind them 

more debts than effects, being obliged from time to 
np, time to make large preſents to ſatisty the avarice of 
the the Grand Vizier, and other rapacious favourites; as 
theſe likewiſe are obliged oſten to do to the Grand 
Signior. Another expenſive circumſtance is, that the 
Paſchas endeavour to add a luſtre to their dignity by 
the their ſplendid way of living; while the greateſt part 
ore of their revenues muſt be raiſed by oppreſſions on the 
ſubjects; and as even this ſeldom anſwers all their 
expences, they frequently die loaded with enormous, 
debts, to the great prejudice of their children. This 
; of PPaſcha's apartments were equal to thoſe of moſt ſove- 
ent, #3 reign 
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reign princes in magificence ; though I was told, that 
the harem, or women's apartment, was much the 
fineſt part of the palace. | 
I order to take a better view of the adjacent coun- 

try we ſpent a day in hunting, and paſſed by ſeveral 
country-ſeats near the ſea, till we came to a village 
called Trianda. | | 

HERE we were received by a pricſt, who, with 
three others officiating here, pay annually ſix piaſters 
to the Paſcha, and fifteen to the Biſhop. This prieſt 
made heavy complaints of the oppreſſion and crueity 


of. the Turks, who often came and extorted from the 
poor inhabitants, the greateſt part of their ſubſtance. 


Though in the whole village there were only four 
Turkiſh families, the reſt being all Greeks, but in the 
moſt indigent circumſtances, frequently wanting bread 
to ſatisfy their hunger. They are, however, more 
happy here than thoſe who inhabit the central parts of 
the iſland, where they principally ſubſiſt on the ſpon- 
taneous productions of nature. . 1 8 
TuIs prieſt afterwards accompanied us to the ſum- 
mit of an adjacent mountain, where he ſnewed us the 
ruins of a church, a convent, and a palace of the 
Grand Maſter of Rhodes. This place the Turks call 
Veſchia Rhodos, or old Rhodes, and the Greeks Phile- 
rino. The mountain is about a mile and a half diſtant 
from the village, and the ſummit of it we found to be 
a delightful plain, about two miles in circuit. It is 


every where very ſteep, and ſome remains ſhew, that 


it was formerly ſurrounded with walls, towers, and 
bulwarks. | | 
Tus walls had three gates, and conſequently 
three ways for aſcending the mountain; one of theſe 
the Turks have entirely deſtroyed, but near that, by 
which we went up, were two fortifications to defend 
it, as being the moſt eaſy. In our aſcent we paſſed 
through a wood of large trees, encircled by vines. 
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O the top of the mountain we ſaw a number of 
horſes feeding, and ſeveral - reſervoirs hewn in the 
rock ; but moſt of them filled with ſtones. Abour 
the middle of the aſcent are the ruins of a church and 
convent, on the tottering walls of which I obſerved 
the arms of the order, and that of the cardinal d*Au- 
buſſon. : 

Hers are alſo ſeveral chapels hewn in the rock, 
and decorated with paintings in freſco; but all ſhew 
the marks of Mahometan bigotry ; and not long fince 
the Turks dug to a conſiderable depth under one of 


the chapels, from an imaginary notion of finding con- 


ſiderable treaſures. 
NEAR the ruins of this church are ſtill remaining 


the four walls of the Grand Maſter's palace, and was 


probably his country-ſeat. The aſcent to it was by a 


fight of ſixteen ſteps, and over the door I ſaw his 


arms quartered with thoſe of the order. In the walls 
of the church are ſtill the holes where the ſtandards 
of the order were depoſited ; and in the church a 
painting of the crucifixion in freſco; but executed in 
ſo wretched a taſte, that not a village in Italy would 
have ſuffered it to diſgrace the wall of it's church. 

We now viſited another part of the mountain, 
where we ſaw the ruins of ſeveral houſes, which appear- 
ed like the ſad remains of ſome unfortunate village; 
but the prieſt called it the caſtle. On one fide of it 
were, indeed, {till the remains of ſome towers, and 
baſtions. Here the ſide of the mountain was nearly 
r and therefore required no fortification. 

e alſo ſaw ſeveral reſervoirs, and a large block of 
marble, on which was the arms of the Grarid Maſter 
d Aubuſſon. It is not long ſince the Turks took 
away ſeveral pieces of cannon, which had lain here 
ever ſince the taking of the iſland. | 

Here the watch-tower formerly ſtood, for ma- 
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W deſcended the mountain by the other way, and 
the prieſt brought us to his farm, where, in a pleaſant 
meadow, ſome of his horſes were grazing, while the 
others were employed in the neceſſary works of hut. 
bandry. And he told us, he had four hundred ſheep 
feeding on the neighbouring mountains. 

AFTER thanking our friendly hoſt, for we had no 
opportunity of making. him any preſent for his fa- 


vours, we returned to the city, having found in every ' 


part of the country variety of game, particularly hares 
and partridges. | | 

Ou long ſtay at Rhodes, for which the Turks and 
Jews could not eaſily account, began to raiſe ſuſpici- 
ons in both, that the real intention of our coming was 
to look for treaſures hid in the iſland. And probably 
this jealouſy was increaſed at leaſt, if not derived from, 
the following adventure which happened not long 
fince. : 

Two perſons, who called themſelves French gentle- 
men, landed here from on board a tartan ; and after 
enquiring for the owner of a houſe in the Jews 
quarter, expreſſed a greater defire of hiring it, during 
the time of their ſtay at Rhodes, promiſing him five 


Paras per day, which being four times more than the 


uſual rent, was immediately accepted. 
Trese French adventurers found, in three days, 
the treaſure they ſought, and of which they had intor- 
mation from a writing they brought with them. Ha- 
ving obtained what they came in ſearch for, they de- 
parted in the night; ſo that in the morning neither gen- 
tlemen nor tartan was to be ſeen. They had, how- 
ever, the generoſity to leave the twenty paras due fer 
rent, together with a preſent of three ſequins, in the 
large veſſel in which the treaſure had been buried. 
Tn Jew, on entering his houſe, and finding the 
floor taking up, and the veſſel containing the paras 
and ſequins, was not at a loſs to gueſs what had hap- 
pened, and in the fury of his paſſion, that this 50 
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ſure had eſcaped him; or at leaſt, that he had not 
obtained ſome part of it, was at firſt for putting an 
end to his liſe; but time, and the reaſonings of his 
friends, at laſt brought him to his ſenſes, and he be- 
came greatly pleaſed with the behaviour N the French- 


men. 
Tais adventure, and ſeveral others of the ſame 


mon opinion, that when the Turks were on the point 


res of being maſters of the city, large ſums of money 


| were buried by the inhabitants; and by the death or 
nd IM captivity of the owners were never diſcovered. Theſe 
ci-ſuſpicions, eſpecially as we had ſeen every remarkable 
ras particular in the iſland, determined us to proceed im- 
ly MW mediately to Cyprus: an account of which ſhall make 
m, the ſubject of the following chapter. 


le- | | 1 955 
ey CHAT AY 

WS C - 

» Voyage to the ifland of CVYpRus; With ſome account 
the - of that 1fland. 

ys, E left Rhodes with a fair wind, which ſoon 
or- brought us in ſight of a rocky iſland, called 
la- Caſtro Roſſo, ſituated near the continent, and inha- 


ge- bited by Greeks and Turks. Soon after we found 


n- ourſelves oppoſite to the gulph of Satalia; and on the 


W- lixth day after our departure from Rhodes we made 


fer Wl the iNand of Cyprus, and failed near cape Sampifani, 
he and Fonte Amoroſo, anciently called Acamas. Not 


far to the eaſtward lies the city of Arſinoe, now 
he known by the name of Leſcari, and famous for the 
ras WM cavern of Jupiter. TOO <> Ribs 
p- ABOUT noon we had ſight of Baffe, one of the 
ca- WI principal towns on the iſland of Cyprus, and * far 
We from 


kind, ſaid to have happened here, favour the com 
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from the ſight of the ancient Paphos. But at night 
we ſtood off to ſea for fear of running too near cape 
de Gat, where a ſhoal ſtretches ſome leagues into 
the ſea. | 5 
THe next morning we came to an anchor in the 

bay of Salina, which is capacious enough to contain a 
whole fleet, and ſituated between two promontories, 
of which that on the weſt is called Chiti, and that on 
the eaſt Pila. The ſhips lie at anchor about a league 
from the ſhore, that in caſe of a ſtorm, eſpecially at 
fouth, they may be in no danger of being ſtranded. 
| | BOAT belonging to the iſland landed us at Salina, 

a ſmall village, called by the Turks Douſla, and fortified 
with a kind of ravelin, planted with eight pieces of 
cannon for defending the road againſt the corſairs. 
Hence we travelled to Lernica, the place where moſt 
of the Franks reſide. f | | 
Tn iſland of Cyprus was by the Greeks called 
Makaria, afterwards Cyprus, either from the great 
quantity of copper dug there, or a fragrant ſhrub, 
called by the Greeks and Latin Cyprus, and by the 
Arabians Alhanna, or Henne, which grew in great 
plenty here, and to this day is greatly valued in every 
part of the eaſt. | 
Tuis iſland is above two hundred and fifty hours 
in circuit ; the length being about one hundred, and 
the breadth ſixty-five leagues. But the ports towards 
the ſouth-weſt are much broader than thoſe towards the 
north; and it's diſtance from the continent is compu- 
ted at about twenty hours. Some ancient writers ſay it 
was a peninſula ; but that it has been ſeparated from 
the continent by earthquakes, tempeſts, and innun- 
dations. h | 
— ERATOSTHENES ſays, that this ifland was, at firſt, 
' ſo overgrown with trees, that there was no room for 
culture; but the inhabitants, at Jaſt, cleared the 
ground and cultivated it; and their labour was richly 
rewarded, for the ifland, from a wildernefs became 
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ne of the moſt fertile and delightful countries upon. 
arth. | | | 
Tais iſland has on all ſides a multitude of ſharp- 
rroMontories, whence the Ancients compared it to a 
heep-ſkin ſtretched out; and as they called thoſe 
nomontories horns, the iſland was called Ceraſtia, 
nd the inhabitants Ceraſtz. And this probably gave 
iſe to the fable, that the Cyprians had formerly horns 


on "On : 
TY 6 their foreheads, according to Ovid. 

Bo ————Gemino quondam quibus aſpera cornu - 

: Irons erant ; unde, etiam nomen traxtre Ceraſtck. 
na, PIR 

I Met. Lib. X. ver. 222. 


Tais iſland has been governed by ſeveral ſtates. 
off Is firſt inhabitants were the ſons of Japhet; and it's 

irſt government, mentioned by hiſtorians, by kings, 
led Mo which one is called Evagoras, who out of regard 
o the politeneſs and learning of the Athenians, zea- 


-% ouſly eſpouſed their cauſe on all occaſions ; but was 
the laſſinated by one of their own courtiers Afterwards 
eat ue Prolemies made themſelves maſters of the iſland, 
ry Nd kept poſſeſſion of it *till Marcus Cato reduced it 
under the Roman government, making a ſplendid en- 
urs Nrance into Rome, with the immenſe treaſures he 


ng {ound in the iſland. The laſt king is ſaid to have laid 
violent hands on himſelf, being unable to bear the 
he bought of having his kingdom taken from him by the 

private perſon of a Commonwealth, e 

Is the time of Pliny this iſland was divided into 
mine kingdoms. + And in more modern times the in- 
labitants are ſaid to have conſiſted of four claſſes, the 
nobility, the people, the francomaſtes, or freedmen, 
ad the pareſii, or ſlaves. | : 

Taz nobility, and people, lived in the city, and 
kept the freedmen and ilaves in ſubjection. The ſlaves 
cultivated the fields, and performed all the other labo- 
ious works of huſbandry. The treedmen formed the, 
„ fr army, 


n 
8 
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army, and were above all others deteſted by the del] 
ſlaves, as oppreſſing and abuſing them more than te 1 
either the nobility or the people. In proceſs of time ne 
the iſland fell under the Greek emperors, *till Ia Conf! 
Commenus, a terrible tyrant, revolted againſt his ma- ew 
ſter, and took poſſeſſion of it for himſelt. | him a 
Hrs uſurpation, however, was of no long continy- peror 
ance, being driven from the iſland in 1191 by Rich- himſe 
ard I. King of England, in revenge for the barba- him 1 
rous treatment ſome of his ſubjects had met with from Ir 
Commenus, after their being ſhipwrecked on this ins, 

land. 5 | 

Sou time after Richard ſold Cyprus to the Knights 
Templars, an order at that time very powerful But 
either the Cyprians appeared to be a fickle people, or the 
knights government was not agreeable to them, every 
place being filled with tumults and oppoſition ; fo that 
the knights transferred their purchaſe to a French no- 


bleman, called Luſignan, whoſe family, by their mild tary 


conduct, enjoyed a long and quiet poſſeſſion of it, ¶ tulati 
till it came, by marriage, to the houſe of Savoy, who W after 
did not poſſeſs it long, though it ſtill reſerves the titl: 


of king of Cyprus. CR | T1 
| THE dukes of Savoy were depoſed by a natural prus 
fon of the laſt king of Cyprus, by a daughter of the MW emo 
Cornaro family at Venice; on which the Venetians, MW taxes, 
after the deceaſe of him and his ſon, who died very ceed 
young, took poſſeſſion of the iſland, and held it 'til I the e 
the year 1571, when the Turks took it, in the reign WM popul 
of ſultan Selim II. This emperor is ſaid to have ſet WM order 
his heart ſo fully on the conqueſt of this iſland, from WF ſicred 
his remarkale fondneſs for the wine; but others ſay, M int | 
he was animated to it by a Portugueſe Jew. make i 
Tr1s Jew, called Jean Miches, had embraced Ir 
Chriſtianity, but for ſeveral vile practices was ba- mate, 
niſhed his country, and retired to Venice. But he WW are ra 
did not long reſide there before he became known, WE They 


and on a well-· grounded ſuſpicion of his having formed 
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i deſign of ſetting fire to the arſenal, on the night of 
the 13th of September, 1569, he was baniſhed from 
the Venetian territories. Revenge carried him to 
Conſtantinople, where he married the daughter of' a 
ſew with an immenſe fortune. His riches giving 
him an opportunity of obtaining an audience of the em- 
peror Selim, and his artful diſcourſe having introduced 
himſelf into the favour of that prince, he ſuggeſted to 
tim the deſign of beſièging Cyprus. | 

Ir is ſaid, that Selim being once merry with drink- 
ing, gently ſtruck Miches on the ſhoulder, ſaying to 
him, “ If heaven proſpers my deſign, thou ſhalt be 
„king of Cyprus.” Soon after, namely in the year 
1570, the Turks landed in the iſland, and laid ſiege 
to Nicoſia, which ſuſtained a ſiege of forty-eight days. 
ln the following year they took. Famaguſta, but not 
before firing fifteen thouſand cannon ſhot againſt it; 
tho the governor, after ſo brave a defence, was, con- 
trary to a particular promiſe, and the articles of capi- 
ulation, put to a cruel death by the Turkiſh Paſcha; 
after which the whole iſland ſoon came into their 
hands. 1 5 
THz number of inhabitants in the iſland of Cy- 
prus cannot be determined with any exactneſs, many 
removing every year, on account of the prodigious 
taxes, .. Some years ſince the number was ſaid to ex- 
ceed two hundred thouſand ; and during the reign of 
the emperor Trajan this iſland muſt have been very 
populous; for Dion Caſſius relates, that the Jews, in 
order to free themſelves from the Roman yoke, maſ- 
ſacred twenty-four thouſand in one day; but at pre- 
int hardly a Jew is to be ſeen, the Franks generally 
making uſe of Greeks in their commerce. 

[T is ſuppoſed to be awing to the warmth of the cli- 
mare, that the Cyprians do not exceed a middle ſtature, 
are rather lean than fat, and rather briſk than ſtrong, 
Lhey are of a brown complexion, like the _ of wy 

reeks; 
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Greeks; and both their eyes and hair black. They 
are alſo of a quick and piercing genius. 
I x former times the inhabitants of Cyprus were fa. 
mous for voluptuouſneſs and magnificence. The moſt 
common utenſils among all people of faſhion were (i. 
ver; and not a peaſant's cottage to be ſeen without 
ſeveral pieces of plate. The rich even grew tired of 
their horſes, and both in country and town would uſe 
only mules ; but the ſovereign fearing that their noble 
breed of horſes, would by this means degenerate, ifſu- 
ed a proclamation againſt the uſe of mules ; but the 
horſes are not now ſo highly valued as formerly. 

Tk women here, eſpecially at Lernica, are not the 
moſt beautiful I have ſeen; but allowance muſt be 
made for the climate, and manner of living. They 
dreſs in the fame manner as thoſe of Rhodes, except 
that in Cyprus they wear no veils. , Their hair is co- 
vered before, but hangs down behind in curls. They 
alſo wear thoſe large wide plaited gowns I have already 
mentioned at Scio. 8 

Ir is known by experience, that the inhabitants of 
this iſland ſeldom attain to any great age, owing pol- 
ſibly to the badneſs of the air; malignant fevers being 
common here, eſpecially towards the end of ſummer; 
and during our ſtay in the ifland, though it was in 
the ſpring, a contagious diſtemper ſwept away great 
numbers at Nicoſia. But the air is moſt noxious 2t 
Famaguſta and Lernica, owing to the vapours riſing 

from the fens and ſalt-pans in the neighbourhood. 


And at Lernica the air is moſt unhealthy when the ſun 
is above the horizon. 2 22 

Tu whole iſland does not afford one ſingle river; 
but ſeveral ponds, lakes, and fens; and to theſe may, 
in a great meaſure, be imputed the heavineſs and moi- 
+ of the air, of which ſtrangers generally feel the 
effects. | AE 
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Is the winter, after heavy rains, ſeveral rivulets 
xe ſeen pouring down from the mountains; but ſoon 
become dry on the return of fair weather. Sometimes 
o rain falls for a long time; and it appears from hi- 
ſtory, that the inhabitant were once obliged to quit it, 
no rain falling in the ſpace of ſeventeen years. And 
n the time of Conſtantine the Great it was viſited with 
:drought of ſix and thirty years. It does not indeed 
want fountains, and wells, but the water in all is thick 
ad turbid. Theſe, however, frequently fail, ſo that 
n the heats. of ſummer no verdure is to be ſeen in the 
vhole country; which ſeems parched and arid. 

NoTwWITHSTANDING all theſe inconveniences, the 
land is very fruitful in corn, oil, honey, wax, faf- 
fron, and wool. And it 1s computed, that one third 
more is produced than is conſumeed in the iſland. 
This ink =: every thing cheap here, ſo that veſſels fre- 
quently put in at Cyprus to take in proviſions for 
their voyage. But this fertility depends, in a great 
meaſure, on a favourable ſeaſon for rain, when they 
have a prodigious plenty of corn. But the Turks 
knew not how to make a proper advantage of this 
particular, namely, to lay it up againſt a time of ſcar- 
city, till the Franks taught them the method, and di- 
reted them how to build proper granaries for this 
purpoſe. 

Tas corn is ground by water-mills in the iſland, 
ſo that in a time of drought there is not only a want of 
water, bur alſo of bread. In an exigency of this kiud 
the Engliſh once ſaved the people from famine, ha- 
ving, in a time of plenty laid up a ſufficiency to ſup- 
port the inhabitants. 

FoRMERLY, and even under the dominion of the 
Venetians, ſugar-canes were produced here in great 
plenty, paaticularly in a part called Epiſcopia ; and_ 
the ſugar was, at that time, exported to all parts; but 
at preſent that manufacture is wholly laid aftde, and 
tne Greeks entirely ignorant of the proceſs. , 
In 
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Is moſt parts of the iſland is a tree producing an 
oblong. fruit, generally called St John's bread, from 
an opinion that the Baptiſt, while he continued in the 
deſert, lived on this fruit. It is of a very agreeable 
taſte, and from it is expreſſed a Kind of juice or ho- 
ney, uſed as a ſauce in ſeveral favourite diſhes. 

SALT is ſtill made here in great quantities, and the 
duty on it, what was fold to foreigners, uſed to amount 
to thirty thouſand ducats per annum, while the Ve- 
netians were maſters of the iſland. This ſalt, it muſt 
be owned, has a very agreeable pungency. 

Tn vine of Cyprus is alſo famous in every part of 
the Levant, as well as Europe. ButFI muſt own, I 
- ſhould like it better were it free from the tarry taſte, 

which it derives from the manner of keeping it; for 

the new wine is firſt put into large earthen veſſels, 
tarred within, where it continues a conſiderable time. 
If the wine proves good it is taken from theſe veſſel; 
put into caſks, in which it is exported. 

A GREAT deal of this wine is ſent to Venice and 


| England, and it has this in common with many other 


wines, that it improves by being at ſea. According- 
ly an Epicure of an Engliſhman who lived here, uſed 
to ſend his Cyprus wine to England, whence it was 
ſent back again to him at Cyprus. 
Tu E iſland alſo abounds in turpentine and falt-petre; 
here are likewiſe made cheeſes of goats milk, which 
after being laid in oil, are in great requeſt all over 
the Levant. The delicious birds called beccafiguo's, 
are caught in the latter end of Auguſt; theſe are pick- 
led in falt and vinegar, preſſed down in caſks, and 
carefully ſecured, and thus ſent to Venice and Eng- 
land. They have a manner of dreſſing them here 
with Cyprus wine, than which I think few things can 
better pleaſe a dainty palate. Hunting is very delight- 
ful all over the iſland, as it every where.aftords plen- 
ty of ſaipes, partridges, hares, wild goats, of which 
hams are made; but it has no deer. 
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EARLV in the morning the ſhepherds find on the 
godts beards a viſcid ſubſtance, which looks and ſmells 
pretty much like pitch; and this ſmell, which is far 
ſrom being diſagreeable, is ſaid to be good againſt the 
peſtilence. Some Franks call it laudanum, others 
give it the name of hirax. 
NAR Baffe are mines of rock cyrſtal, and a French 
merchant there ſhewed me a moſt beautiful ſtone, 
which might paſs for a diamond, and ſuch ſtones be- 
ing found in the mines here are commonly called 
Batte-diamonds. Ancient hiſtorians and geographers 
ſpeak of various mines in Cyprus both of gold and ſil- 
ver, and gems, but the prefent proprietors do not 
concern themſelves about mines, and the Greeks muſt 
not work them: indeed the ore, after all their pains 
and charges, would be of little advantage to them, 
for they know nothing of ſeparation, or any other 
branch of metallurgy. Under the Venetian govern- 
ment, however, Cyprus exported a great deal of very 
good vitriol | 

Is ſome of the mountains. is found a kind of blueiſh 
ſtone, by the Ancients called amyanthos, and out of 
it is ſpun a kind of cotton, of which formerly ſhirts 
were made, and clean'd, by being put into the fire. 
They were alſo uſed in the burning of ſubſtances in- 
to aſhes, according to the cuſtom ot thoſe times. The 
Ancients alſo made bays of it, in which they put bo- 
dies that were to be burnt, in order thus to preſerve 
the aſhes which were depoſited in an urn. The Indi- 
ans are ſaid to have burnt their dead bodies in ſacks of 
this kind. Some will have this ſtone to be a kind 
of aſbeſtos, or alumen ſchiſton, or fiflile alum ; but 
the difference is very great ; that conſumes in the fire, 
but the amyanthos-withſtands the moſt intenſe fire. 

Tars ſtone is alſo found in China; in the iſland 
of Corſica ; is ſaid likewiſe to be met with in the ri- 
ver of Genoa, near Seſtry di Ponente; in the Py- 

Vol. J. | renean 
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renean mountains, and in thoſe of Volaterra in Tuf- 


Cany. 2 

Tux chief trade of the ifJand, at preſent, is in 
flower'd ſilks and cottons, little inferior to thoſe of 
the Indies. A kind of flax for making cordage is 


likewiſe no inconſiderable article. 


. AM1DST all theſe advantages of nature and indu- 
ſtry, the inhabitants, by reaſon of the enormous taxes, 
are far from being wealthy. A poor Cypriot every 
year pays, in the whole, thirteen piaſters for head mo- 
ney; and thoſe who have houſes or lands are alſo tax- 
ed proportionably, beſides paying the tenths of the 
produce of their land. 

Tu Is iſland was formerly governed by a Paſcha, 
reſiding in Nicoſia; but at preſent the governor is on- 
ly a Muſelhim, or Statholder, and far from being a 
perſon of great dignity, which has this conveniency, 
that he is not obliged to live in the ſplendor of a Ba- 
ſhaw ; yet he muſt every year remit three hundred and 
ſixty purſes to the Grand Vizier's lady, to whom the 
- Grand Sigmor, as being his ſiſter, granted the reve- 
nues of this iſland ; beſides ſuch a conſiderable ſum, 
he is obliged. at leaſt to reſerve forty purſes for other 
demands and himſelf. | 

Tux towns inhabited at preſent are only nine, 
Nicoſia, Famaguſta, Baffe, Lernices, Cherina, Lu- 
nigſol, Sirori, Mazulo, and Leſcara; but the other 
ſmaller towns or villages, I was told, amount to eight 
hundred. The Turks have made a military diviſion 


of this iſland into eleven departments, each furniſhing 


a regiment. 
_ - Nicoſia, the capital, and reſidence of the governor, 
is a pretty handſome and fortified town, about three 
miles in circuit, and in the middle of the iſland; but 
as. for the walls and fortifications, the Turks ſuffer 
them to go to ruin without any repair. In this city 
are three or four Greek churches, but the cathedral 
called Saint Sophia is turned into a moſque... There 


15 
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is alſo a convent of five or ſix Franciſcans of the Ho- 
ly Land; and Nicoſia is allo the ſeat of an archbi- 

A NCIENTLY A very great conteſt happened in this 
iſland about juriſdiction ; the archbiſhop pretended to 
be independent of any patriarch, whereas the patri- 
archs of Antioch and Alexandria no leſs violent 
inſiſted that this church was ſubordinate to them. 
The pretenſions of the three contending parties were 
laid before the Grecian emperor at Conſtantinople for 
his deciſion; in the mean time an affair happened 
which occaſioned a great deal of talk ; the monks of 
a certain convent, whether in building or repairing it, 
by accident found a coffin, and in it a body with a 
leaden plate on it, ſignifying, that in this coffin was 
depoſited the body of the Apoſtle St Barnabas. About 
the neck of the Saint was alſo a chain faſtened to a 
leaden box, which was found to contain an Arabic 
copy of St Mathew's Goſpel, written by St Barnabas 
himſelf on parchment. The clergy of Cyprus very 
dexterouſly availed themſelves of this diſcovery, ſend- 
ing to the emperor Zeno both the ſacred relicks and 
the manuſcript; with which preſent that devout prince 
was ſo pleaſed, that he gave a charter to the church of 
Cyprus, declaring it independent of any patriarch, _ 

FaMAGUSTA, the ancient Salamis, afterwards cal- 
led Conſtantia, is the only good harbour in all the 
and, it is ſpacious and ſemicircular, the air; how- 


ever, is unhealthy ; the town, which lies at the north 


end of the bay, is not very large, and chiefly inhabit- 
ed by Turkiſh ſoldiery. It's fortifications the Turks 
keep in no manner of repair, as if the bravery of their 
toldiers would ſupply every other defect. Under the 

emperor Trajan this town was entirely deſtroyed by 
the Jews, and another time under Heraclius. 
Tye Greeks here, as at Rhodes, are not permitted 
to live in the town, and the ſhops which they have in 
it muſt be all locked up at ſun- ſet, and every one retire 
| U:2 to 
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to their dwellings. Here are no ſuburbs, but the houſes 


| be about half a mile from the town, in the open c 
country, with every one it's garden, which here make ci 
a very luxuriant appearance. No Frank or Greek is e 
allowed to come unto the town on horſeback, which be 
is one of the chief reaſons which induced the Franks at 

to ſettle here. fo 
_ Txe Chriſtians had a very beautiful church, but it is ni 
now turned into a moſque. The neighbouring country gr 
is very low, and every where one ſees large open plains, an 
on which grow a root yielding a very beautiful red 
dye. The greateſt naval reſort to it is of French har 
tartans putting in here to refit. | alf 
Barre, thought to ſtand near the ancient Paphos, is 1 
if not that very place, is at preſent a fmall town, or abc 
rather village, on the declivity of a mountain, ſome ] 
miles from the ſea ; at the ſhore is a caſtle for defend- of \ 
ing the road; and round it one obſerves ſeveral ruins. MW whe 
The Baffe plain is of a conſiderable extent, ſtretching on | 
itſelf along the ſea, nearly to the white cliff, ſo called non 
on account of it's colour, which diſcovers itſelf at a perf 
_ conſiderable diſtance at a fea. 1h ded) 
 Cxxrines, anciently Ceraunia, lying oppoſite to the four 
country of Caramania, is a biſhoprick, but the harbour A 


fit only for ſmall craft, and without any defence, the ¶ of t. 


walls, and other works, lying in ruins; and without WW it is 


any proſpect of being put in a ſtate of deſence, unleſs I any « 
a great change ſhould happen in the maxims of the St J 
Turkiſh government. | | 
LERNICA, the fourth biſhoprick of the iſland, lies 
in a large plain, about a mile from the ſea ; this 1s 
properly the trading town of the Franks, who have 
tertles here preferably to Famaguſta, the air being 7 
little more healthy; yet it has the appearance rather of 
a a village than a city, the houſes being very low, and 


only of dried clay, except thoſe of the Franks, which Be 
are ſomething higher, and of more convenience Bl there 
within. | Dutch 


Tar 
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THE ruins and foundations of the walls of this an- 
cient city, as likewiſe the remains of the moats, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhew it to have been formerly of very great 
extent, the walls reaching near to the ſea-fide, and 
begin at the preſent town of Lernica, the ſite which 


at that time lay without the city, and it is ſaid ſerved 


for a church- yard; and ſome pretend that the word Ler- 
nica, has ſome. analogy with a burial- place, as under 
ground one frequently meets with coffins, grave ſtones, 
and other ſepulchral remains. 

Tux ſhips here anchor in a large bay, called the 
harbour of Salines, and by the Turks Douſſa. Here 


alſo are the ſalt-houſes; and the ground every where 


is ſo full of ſaline particles, that ſor ſeven miles round 
about one ſees not a ſingle vineyard. | 

Near thele ſalt-houſes is a ſmall lake, on one ſide 
of which is a houſe for the collector of the falt-duty, 
who at the time of ſelling the ſalt repairs thither ; and 
on the other ſide ſtands the ſepulchre of a certain ca- 
nonized Turkiſh princeſs, to which the Mahometans 
perform pilgrimages. Near it is alſo a Greek chapel 
dedicated. to St George. In this neighbourhood are 
found a great variety of petrifications. 

AT Lernica, not far trom the ſea-ſhore, is one 
of the largeſt Greek churches on the whole iſland, 
it is likewiſe of a ſolid ſtrong architecture, but void of 
any embelliſhments. Here we were ſhewn the grave of 
St Lazarus, the brother of Martha and Mary, who 
was reſtored to life by Chriſt; but, if I miſtake not, 
| heard at Marſeilles that Lazarus removed thither, 
and being at his ſecond death buried there, is wor- 
ſhipped as the patron of that city. Not' far from 
hence is likewiſe a ſmall convent, with a church, 
ſerved by four Greek regulars. Near this place is the 
burial-place of the Engliſh merchants. 

Bes1Des the private merchants living at L ernica, 
there are alſo conſuls of ſeveral nations, as Engliſh, 


Dutch, F rench, and Venetian. The conſuls here, 1 
ES obſerved, 
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obſerved, do not affect any thing of that ſtate and 


ceremony in their viſits and converſation, as at Smyr- 
na; for I once ſaw the Engliſh conſul very readily of- 
fer his hand to the wife of the French conſul, and led 


her up ſtairs; a civility to which a Smyrna conſul 


would by no means have condeſcended. 


Tur Engliſh conſul's houſe here is the beſt on the 


whole iſland, though the outſide of it is only of 
clay, but nothing can be more neat, or elegantly or- 
namented than the inſide ; it has alſo the largeſt hall 
I ſaw in any part of the Levant; but, what is of much 


more importance, the Engliſh conſul is highly reſpe&- 
ed all over the iſland, as jointly with his company he 


advances money to the inhabitants, for getting in their 
ſeveral harveſts, in which otherwiſe they would be at 
a great lols. _ 385 
In this both parties find their advantage, for the 
Engliſh do not advance their money under twenty per 
cent, and receive the intereſt in ſilk, wine, cotton, 
corn, and other products of the country ; on all 
which they ſet their own price; whence, without 
wronging thoſe gentlemen, it may be ſuppoſed, that 
30 per cent is the leaſt they make of their money, and 
on failure of payment at the time appointed, they may 
immediately ſeize on the debtor's effects. The French 
are well aware of this lucrative manner of gaining the 
N affections, and would be glad to ſupplant the 
ngliſh, but have not ſufficient funds, moſt of them 
being only factors to merchants at Marſeilles. 
BxESI DES this company of the Engliſh, and that of 
the conſuls; another particular Engliſh company not 
long ago ſettled at Lernica, where they built a very 
ſtately and beautiful houſe. But the governor animated 
by the people, who were continually murmuring and 
complaining, that the houſe looked more like a fort 
than a private houſe; and that they did not know 
what bad deſigns might be on foot, ordered it to be 
pulled down to the very ground; which, as there was 
1 15 | a mani- 
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a manifeſt jealouſy between the two houſes, occaſion- 
ed a ſurmiſe, that the people had firſt been bribed by 
the conſul to make that uproar, and afterwards 
the. governor: to comply with it. Each houſe, how- 
ever, ſent an agent to Conſtantinople, one to make 
it's complaint, and another to juſtify itſelf ; but by 
the prudence of the Engliſh ambaſſador they were 
reconciled. 

Wk the Muſelhim comes to Lernica for taking 
a view of the ſtate of the town, which 1s once a year, 
all his expences, and that of his retinue, are defray'd 
by the Greeks, which amount to betwixt three or 
tour hundred piaſters; and whilſt the Engliſh were 
building their vaſt houſe, which gave ſuch umbrage, 
the Muſelhim came four times to Lernica, without 
the leaſt abatement to the Greeks, ſeveral of whom 
were reduced extreamly low by this additional ex- 
pence. | | 

 Havins ſeen every thing remarkable in the iſland, 
we provided ourſelves with letters of recommenda- 
tion, and agreed with a maſter of an Engliſh veſ- 
ſel, bound for Joppa; who, among other paſſengers, 
had twenty Greek pilgrims, the biſhop of Cerines, 
all going all to Jeruſalem. | 75432. 


CHAP. . 


Journey from IAF FA or Jop PA, through R a- 
MAH, Cc. fo JERUSALEM. | 


E left the iſland of Cyprus with a favourable 
wind, which on the ſecond day brought us 
over againſt St John d*Acri, the Ptolemais of the Anci- 
ents, Here one of our Greek paſſengers made a col- 
lection for the benefit of a certain chapel on the con- 


ineng. | 
U 4 | Tux 


| 
| 
| 
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THex third day we paſſed through Caipha, lying 
under the north part of Mount Carmel, and on the 
ſummit of the mountain ſaw the ancient Carmelite 
convent ; and on the ſlope of it, the ſuppoſed houſe 
of Elias; which places ſhall be more particularly men- 
tioned-in the ſequel. Caipha lies low on the ſea-coalt, 
almoſt oppoſite to St John d'Acri, but on the other ſide 
of the bay. Every ſhip coming to anchor here, pays 
four piaſters ; or according to the number of perſons 
on board; and this payment entitles one to go and 
take a view of Mount Carmel. The Maltefe corſairs 
often bring in their prizes here to fell, but the in- 
habitants are a noſe profligate malignant ſet of 

le. | | 

"4 the afternoon we paſled by 1] Caſtro Pellerine, 
of which we could plainly ſee the remaining ruins. 
This was the place where the pilgrims uſed ro land, 


it having then a kind of harbour, but is now no longer 


in being. The ſea here to ſome diſtance is full of 
ſhoals. | 

On the fourth day in the morning we paſſed by 
Alzulo, a tower on hill, and by the French failors 
called the tower of Bethlehem. About this tower 
are ſeveral ruins, and up the country a ſmall village, 
About noon we had the ſatisfaction to come to an an- 
chor at half a mile from Jaffa: the reaſon of ſhips ly- 
ing at this diſtance from the town is owing to the 
bad ſtate of the harbour; formerly here was a dock or 
baſon, which reached to the town itſelf, likewiſe a 
large arſenal, but at preſent every thing lies in ruins; 
the harbour likewiſe, for want of care, if not inten- 
tionally, is become full of ſhoals, beſides ſeveral rocks 
round it, lying even with the waters edge. 

Tx1s town, anciently called Joppa, ſome account 
to be more ancient than the dejuge, ſaying, that it 
was the place where Noah lived, and built his ark, 
and went into it and his family; tor which I muſt re- 
ter the reader to Pliny, Pomponius Mela, _—_ 

| ius; 
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ſius; others, on the contrary ſay, that this town was 
never in being till built by Japhet, Noah's ſon. How- 
ever antiquarians may ſettle theſe: difficulties, .it was 
unqueſtionably the place where the prophet Jonah em- 
barked for Nineveh on his divine miſſion for preach- 
ing repentance to it's inhabitants ; likewiſe where St 
Peter reſtored Tabitha to life ; it was likewiſe in anci- 
ent time the only ſea-port of all Judea, and whither 
Solomon ordered the cedars to be brought from Leba- 
non at building the temple at Jeruſalem, 

STR ABO mentions a particular of this city, which is 
abſolutely falſe ; he ſays, that from the eminence on 
which this city is built, you have a ſight of Jeruſalem. 
Now this is really impoſſible, both on account of the 
great diſtance, and the diſpoſition of the intermediate 
country. This city has. been ſeveral times pillaged 
and deſtroyed. For beſides Ceſtius and Judas Mac- 
cabeus, the emperor Veſpaſian totally demoliſhed it, 
as being then a neſt of pirates; and even cauſed a 
large fortreſs to be built there, to keep the adjacent 
country in awe. In more modern times it ſuffered 
the ſame fate from one of the Soldans of Egypt ; and 
afterwards the Saracens totally ruined it, that it might 
be no longer a receptacle for Chriſtian ſhips. | 

AT preſent this place rather reſembles a village 
than a town ; moſt of it's inhabitants are Arabians, 
and live in extreme poverty, except thoſe concerned in 
the ſoap and cotton manufactures. 
 Havins landed our baggage we waited on the fa- 
ther a who is ſent by the father guardian of 
Jeruſalem, to receive the European pilgrims going to 
the Holy Land. | 

We deſired this father to inform us of the moſt 
convenient and ſafeſt method of going to Jeruſa- 
km. Accordingly he told us, that we might travel 
thither as merchants or brothers. If the latter, and 
thus put ourſelves under the protection of his order, 
he muſt previouſly write to the father guardian for a 

licence; 
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ficence ; becauſe if we went without, the conſequence 
would be excommunication ; but with a licence it 
would coſt us, excluſive of our ſervants, each ſeventy 
five piaſters, which money we muſt give to him, an 
thus we ſhould have the liberty of viſiting all the holy 
places ; and the father guardian himſelf would take care 
to pay all the caphars. On the contrary, if we choſe 
to travel as merchants, it would coſt us at leaſt two 
hundred piafters each. But to this we could give him 
no poſitive anſwer, the governor of the caſtle, to whom 
we had letters of recommendations happening to be 
out a hunting. | 

In the mean time, together with the biſhop of Ceri- 
nes, and the Greek pilgrims, we took up our abode 
in the convent of the Greeks there, which, like the fa- 
ther procurator's houſe, ſtands near the ſhore, and 
ſeems to have been a part of the arſenal for the 

By the ſea-ſide is alſo a convent of Armenians, 
which has a very pleaſant proſpect, and good accom: ! 
modations ; here we ſaw ſeveral Arabian inhabitants 
of Jaffa, going along almoſt naked, the greateſt part of 
them had not ſo much as a ſhirt, or a pair of breeches, 
though ſome wore a kind of mantle ; and the women 
had two veils, one black, which quite cover'd their 
faces, and a white one over that. The children ran 
about almoſt as naked as they were born, though they 
all had little chains about their legs as an ornament, 
and ſome of ſilver. Along the ſhore on the other {ide ; 
of the town ſtood a ſmall caſtle, with a few guns for 
frightening the corſairs. We likewiſe ſaw ſeveral 
ruins, and a little without the town that of a church, 
dedicated to St George. The Chriſtians have ſeveral 
times uſed great endeavours for rebuilding this church 
and the patriarch of Jeruſalem had even obtained ally 
cence from court, yet the Arabians continually: hindet 
ic y their violences and oppreſſions. _— 
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Cyr AHIM Aca,' "the! govetrior of the | caſtle, Ts 
wrurned from Hunting, we waited"on him, and ac- 
ding to the cuſtom of the country, he in perſon 
2 us to the toll collector, to whom we were to pro- 
ce our firmas or Hoonee,” on which he ſaid, that 
| 1 money cold be required of us, but our let- 
ewing us to be perſons of ſome rank, he in- 
Ned to us, that he expected a watch, à pair of 
piſtols, or the Hike, as a gratuity." ' Having conſulted 
in this innuendo, in order to be free from any mole- 
ſtations, we ſent him, by ont of our ſervants, the 
Iyery ſum which he could have demanded of us for 
Ephar, had we been without any firman, viz. thirty 
alters for ourſelves and fervants's z and this ſatisfied 
fs rapacity. 

As we now were for rr et Nor Rumah, Ibra- 
tim Aga, at our requeſt, immediately provided us 
mth horſes, At the town's end we were again teazed 
* kind of cuſtom-houſe officers, to give them ſome- 

ng ; but that we might not conſent in keeping up 
he bad cuſtom of encouraging impoſition, we denied 
them with ſome harſhnefs, and in company with a 
aravan proceeded towards Ramah, attended only 
[by a party of twelve troopers, there being little danger 
on this road. The diſtance from Joppa to Ramah 
[8 computed at twelve miles. 

Wi firſt paſt over one of the moſt beautiful plains 
{maginable, but of which only a ſmall part near 
Joppa is cultivated. This plain extends itſelf as far 
8 the eye can reach, and is by the prophet Iſaiah called 
Sharon, from a town which formerly ſtood there. 
Many are of opinion, that this is the very plain where 
Jolbua defeated the five Kings, when at his invoca- 
don the ſun ſtood fil," and — moan ſtayed. 

t ABouT two miles from Joppa we came to a ſmall . 
nllage, lying it the 1 x great many ruins, and 
ltle beyond it paſs d through a large wood of olive- 
ters, which, contrary to the cuſtom of the country, 


Were 
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were planted with ſome regularity. ; on our left-han 
we ſaw a large moſque, with no leſs than nine cupola's 
and ſoon after arrived near Ramah, but before going 
into the place, we were obliged to paſs one by one 
before the Paſcha's lieutenant, every pilgrim paying 
him fifteen paras, tho? we being Franks were exempt. 
RaMaH, by the Turks called Ramlee, lies in a 
large plain, and it's neighbourhood is extremely plea- 
fant, eſpecially in ſpring, before the great heats come 
on. Many are of opinion, that this was the country 
of Joſeph of Arimathea. | 
Ar preſent it is without walls, and looks more 

like a large village than a city. The houſes are very 
mean, molt of them only of one ſtory, and the doors 
deſignedly very low, that the Arabians may not come 
into the houſes-on horſe back : the walls of them are 
extremely thick, for the better keeping-out the heat of 
the ſun, which, otherwiſe, would be quite unſupport- 
able to them. | | 

Tux town is chiefly inhabited by Turks, Arabians, 
and likewiſe Greeks, who yet underſtand no other 
tongue than the Arabic. Beſides theſe native inhabi- 
tants there are generally ſome French merchants with a 
vice-conſul, likewiſe Latin Chriſtians, called Maro- 
nites. The government of this place, which likewiſe 
comprehends that of Gaza, was formerly hereditary in 
a certain family; but at preſent the Grand Signior no- 
minates the perſon ; his reſidence is far from being 
ſplendid, but the Paſchas are not greatly concerned 
at it, as generally they continue but a very little 
time in this poſt. | 

Wx put up at the convent of the fathers of the 
Holy Land, founded by Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy: it is pretty handſomely built, after the mode 
of this country, with very neat terraſſes, or flat roots, 
whence there is a view over the whole city and the 
neighbouring places. It has alſo a ſmall church, which 
according to the tradition of the fathers ſtands on the 
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ſoundations of Joſeph of Arimathea's houſe. The 
French Merchants and vice-conſul (which is but a 
tle, uſed as a defence againſt the oppreſſions of the 
Turks) carry on a large trade in cotton, exporting 
mnually five and twenty hundred bales. The Ra- 
mah ſoap is likewiſe in greater. repute than that of Je- 
ruſalem. I was told, that a great deal of it is ſent to 
Europe, and eſpecially to France, as a very profitable 
commodity. 
WiTHouT the town we likewiſe ſaw the ruins of 
church, ſaid to be built by the empreſs Helena, in 
memory of the forty martyrs killed in Armenia, whoſe 
bodies are here depoſited, for which reaſon it is cal- 
kd the church of the forty martyrs. The tower, 
which is ſquare, is ſtill entire, except that, as they 
lay, it was formerly as high again; but on a cloſe in- 
ſpection, the church appears much more probably to 
be a ſtructure of later times, and to have been built 
by the French, whilſt their countrymen were ſove- 
reigns of Jeruſalem. You aſcend this ſteeple by a 
hundred and twenty ſteps of a ſtone equally hard and 
beautiful. The church is of Gothick architecture, 
and from the remains, which conſiſt of lofty arched 
Iles and cloyſters, it muſt formerly have been very 
large and ſtately. The Turks have made an oratory 
of part of it; and in the center, where formerly 
ſtood the choir, built a ſmall mofque; and where- 
ever they have done this there is no recovering ſuch 
churches out of their hands. Near this church are 
tuo ſubterraneous cavities ſupported by arches, which 
probably were reſervoirs, though ſome ſay they ſerved 
or religious meeting-places. = | 
Havinc ſpent a few days at Ramah, we were 
proceeding to Jeruſalem with the caravan, but were 
obliged to return on account of a kind of tumult 
among the Arabians, one of their countrymen having 
been taken priſoner, .and put under confinement for a 


robbery committed on ſome Turks going to Gaza, 
coutrary 
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contrary to their promiſe of keeping the road ſafe, 
for which they are allowed a proportion out of the ca- 
phar money paid by the pilgrims. | 
Trz Arabians in theſe parts are all banditti, and 
commonly divided into two claſſes, namely, the horſe 
and foot; the firſt generally incamp in the large plains 
with their herds and flocks, and removing as they find 
paſture. and water; their uſual food is camels milk, 
bread, rice, and greens, and their tents are of goats 
fkins ; they have their emirs or commanders in chief, 
to whom they pay great reſpect and obedience. They 
are alſo divided into feveral factions or parties, which 
ſometimes occaſion inteſtine wars. Their arms are 
lances or ſpears, which they throw with great force 
and dexterity ; likewiſe large poniards. Their horſes 
are ſure footed, and very good both for expediti- 
on and fatigue. The ſecond, namely the villagers 
or foot, live among the mountains in huts made of 
dried mud and ftones picked up among the ruins of 
ancient buildings. Theſe villagers are likewiſe often 
at war a themſelves; their arms are muſkets and 
iards; fome alſo have lances,. and occaſionally 
ſerve on horſeback, under their chiefs. Moſt of theſe 
are dependants or vaſſals of the cavalry. ; 
_. Tazse Arabians, in general, are not ſanguinary or 
inhuman, contenting themſelves only with {tripping 
. travellers, without any other injury. Indeed the beſt 
way, when it is one's misfortune to fall in their hands, 
zs immediately, without any expoſtulating, or intrea- 
ties, to ftrip one's ſelf, and willingly offer them all 
one has; they are pleaſed with this ſubmiſſion, and 
then ſometimes leave the perſon his ſhirt or breeches. 
_. IT may be thought, that proper means would put 
a ſtop to ſuch diforders, but hitherto nothing has an- 
ſwered the end; for ſhould a Frank, with his muſket, 
kill two or three of theſe Arabians, this would have no 


ood effect, he would only be in more danger of his 
Fe: and were it his good fortune to eſcape, the — 
1 ans 
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dans would revenge it on the fathers of the conv 
n the Holy Land by a thouſand inſults and extortions 


- CL-WY..4 not let a Frank paſs without firſt paying a conſi- 
trable ſum of money, or delivering up him that kil- 
2 ed their comrades. 


SEVERAL Engliſh Aleppo merchants, all well arm- 
ains d, going to Jerufalem, were attacked by the Arabi- 
find ns; they one and all behaved with the greateſt brave- 
j, and repulſed the enemy, after killing ſome on the 


12 pot; but this was of little advantage to them, for 
1 bon after, when they thought they had got clear of 
ch the Arabians, theſe having muſtered a greater number 


fell on the Engliſh, and all their ammunition being 
ſent, were obliged, to ſubmit ;. their lives, which was 
: kind of wonder, were ſpared in conſideration of a. 
arge ſum of money, but they were moſt cruelly 
beaten, | 
-_ Taz greateſt danger along this, road is, when the 
- 0 WY Arabian villagers. are at war with each other, as then 
the peaſants. are ſcouring the country, burning the 
corn of their enemies, cutting down the branches of 
ally de olive- trees, carrying off their ſheep, and doing them 
* al poſſible damage, but never touch their lives; and 
this is their manner of waging war, that a traveller 
vho happens to be paſſing through their country at 
: uch a juncture, muſt be very fortunate indeed, if he 
* does not fall into the hands of at leaſt one party. 
AFTER ſtaying ſome. days at Ramah, the Paſcha 
ſeeing that menaces availed nothing (for he had 
nt word to the Arabians, that if they would not 
kt the caravan paſs on, he would order the: priſoner 
to be caſouk'd or impaild) at laſt he releas'd the pri- 
loner, and for the better reconcilement, clathed him 
from head to foot. The Arabians, not to be behind 
hand in generoſity, ſent back every thing that had 
been taken from the Turks, with agreeable aſſurances, 
that we might ſet out without fear of moleſtation, 
vhich we immediately embraced; and not far from 
| Ramah, 
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Ramah ſaw a whole town, anciently called Liddau, 
all in ruins, except a church, dedicated to St George, 
the conqueror of the dragon; though this ſtory of St 
George and the dragon, according to Baronius, and 
many other writers, is to be accounted only as an em- 
blem, if not derived from the fable of Andromeda, 
who at Joppa was delivered by Perſius from the ſea- 
monſter to which ſhe was expoſed *. About eight 
miles farther we ſaw a body of Arabians coming towards 
us, and we expected every moment that our eſcort, 
and others, would come to blows; however, one of 
our troopers riding up to the Arabians filled them with 
other thoughts, and they made a ſign to us, that we 
might go down the hill, and the chiefs ordered their 
men to file off, which they immediately did, and even 
a party of the Arabians attended us to the moun- 
tains. 

- Taz diſtance from Ramali to the mountains is 
about twelve miles, and then one enters on eighteen 
miles of a yery djfficult and toilſome road ; a little 
on this ſide the mountains, on the left-hand, is a 
village half in ruins, and likewiſe the rudera of large 
ſtructures : this place is call'd I bon Ladron, or the 
robber, from a notion, that the penitent thief 

who was crucified with our Saviour lived here. 
Nor far from hence, but among the mountains we 
left on our right-hand a village of very wretched ap- 
e, with the ruins of a convent and church de- 
dicated to St Jeremiah ; and from it this village de- 
rives it's name of Jeremiah; and not, as others ſay, for 
being the birth-place of the prophet Jeremiah. The 
land about this village is very well cultivated, and wa- 
tered with excellent ſprings ; and the whole mountain 
where we then were had a fertile appearance, the corn 
growing in great abundance, even among the ſtones. 
We alfo ſaw from the ruins of ſeveral places, ſufficient 
indications, that they were of Genoeſe origin. 
| | FurTHER 


„ Vid. Reland, Paleſt. illuftr, Lib. III. p. 864. 
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A SMALL diſtance further, we ſaw on the right- - 
hand, near the ſummit of a mountain, a village, with 
the appearance of a caſtle, and by the Arabians called 
Modin. This is ſuppoſed to be the burial-place of 
Maccabees ; and it was no ſmall vexation, that we 
could not viſit it for further information, eſpecially as 
according to the firſt book of the Maccabees, their 
monuments mult have been very ſuperb. On the ſame 
road, but a little farther, is ſtill exiſting a village, cal- 
led Cubbeib, thought to be the ancient Emmaus. - 

AFTER paſſing a bridge we came into a valley called 
the vale of Bitumen, very famous all over theſe parts, 
tor David's victory over Goliath. At this bridge the 
© on were again to pay, ſome more and ſome 
lels. 

AT length, along a very ſtony and troubleſome 
way we came to the walls of the celebrated city of Je- 
ruſalem; a ſight the more pleaſing to the pilgrims, as 
every where they had been fleec'd by the exactions of 
the Turks ; and even at the gate we entered, which 
was that of Bethlehem, another payment was de- 
manded. Here we were to ſtay *till a perſon came to 
receive from us the duty demanded for entrance, and 
and conducting us to the convent. | 

Tnus the Paſcha eaſily comes to the knowledge of 
what numbers of ſtrangers arrive, and who are further 
to pay another toll for his eſcorting the pilgrims to 
Jordan, whether they go or not. Fs 

IT was about four lock in the afternoon when we 
entered the city of Jeruſalem ; and went immediately 
to the convent of the fathers of the Holy Land, where 
ve were extremely well received and entertained 3 
there being always a brother appointed for the reception 
of any pilgrims, and to be their guide in viſiting the 
curioſities of the city. 


Yor. I. X c HAP. 
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HA! the 


Account of ſome of the holy places WW thin the city of 


JERUSALEM ; /thewiſe of the Eaſter ceremonies, 


&c. | 


HE. day we entered Jeruſalem was the Friday 
| before Eaſter, and expreſſing an inclination to 
go and wait on the guardian of our convent, who is 
ftiled Reverendiſſimus, we were informed, that he and 
ſeveral other eccleſiaſticks were in the church of the 
holy ſepulchre, aſſiſting at the ſervice of that ſolemn 
day ; on which, curious to ſee theſe ceremonies, we hur- 
ried away, but tho' the church doors were locked, yet 
by virtue of ſeventy-five paras we procured admiſſion. 
Wx enter the church of the holy ſepulchre through 
a ſmall door, which firſt leads into a large court with 


the church-door directly before; on the left-hand 


is the Greek convent, and the tower built in the Go- 
thick manner, but not ſo high as formerly ; neither 
is there now any bells, though once noted for having 


eighteen. _ 
I this area are four pedeſtals of pillars, and poſ- 


fibly there might have been here a portico of many 
more ſuch pillars ; on the right-hand are ſeveral cha- 
pels, as thoſe of the bleſſed Virgin, Mount Calva- 
ry, &c. Near this place are three doors, the firſt 


leading to the Coptick chapel, the ſecond to an Ar- 
menian chapel, and through the third you aſcend to 
2 Greek church, in which is ſtill ſhewn the place where 


Abraham attempted to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac. 
THe gate of the church itſelf is in the Gothick taſte, 
without any regularity in it's conſtruction; 1t's entrance 
is always guarded by a Turk, to whom the Paſcha farms 
it, and generally for no leſs than a hundred piaſters 
ger annum; and this ſum is made up with coc 
g | 1ntere 
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intereſt by paras or pennies, payable by the pil- 
grims. 

" In this door, or entrance of the chureh, are large 
holes or openings, through which victuals are handed 
to thoſe within the church while it is locked ; for the 
Turks always carry the keys with them, and open it 
only at fix'd times. The gate of this church is embel- 
liſhed with five marble pillars of different colours, but 
of little beauty or ſymmetry in the architecture; in one 
of theſe pillars, on the left-hand, is a cleft or fiſſure, 
occaſioned, as they tell you, by the burſting out of 
the ſacred fire, a Jew having, with a large ſum, brib- 
ed the Turks not to allow the Chriſtians to celebrate 
the holy feaſt any more. To this likewiſe there hangs 
another table, intimating that no Jew, on pain of death, 
is to ſet his foot within the area of this church. One 
obſerves along the capital of the gate, ſeveral baſſo re- 
livo's of paſſages in our Saviour's life, as his entrance 
into Jeruſalem on Palm- Sunday, his Crucifixion, and 
the like, but of very ordinary execution. On the 
left-hand of this gate is likewiſe a door, but at pre- 
ſent wall'd up; at the entrance of the church are two 
large Corinthian columns, remains of the old church, 
being now within the ſtructure. We were immediately 
conducted to the holy ſepulchre, which is a particular 
ſquare edifice, ſtanding directly under the large cu- 
pola of this church; you enter through a narrow door, 
leaving vour ſhoes without, and firſt come into a ſmall 
chamber, in the middle of which is a ſtone, on which 
one of the angels, which guarded the ſepulchre, is ſaid 
to have ſar, \ 

HENCE you paſs to a ſecond ſmall chamber, where 
on the left-hand is the ſepulchre itſelf, which is every 
where incruſtated with marble; and before it is a 
painting of the reſurrection. 

Tx1s ſepulchre was originally hewn in a rock, but 
at preſent, together with Mount Calvary, it is en- 
wely VOY z and on this area was built the above- 

X 2 mentioned, 


* 
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mentioned church. Over the ſepulchre hang about 
fifty ſilver lamps; likewiſe a charger of gold belong- 
ing to the Greeks : but none of any other community, 
EXCept the fathers of the Holy Land, or of the Latin 
church, are allowed to celebrate maſs on the ſepulchre, 
though the entrance is free to every one, paying the 
uſual toll to a Turk, who continually attends there. 
During Eaſter, the outſide of this ſepulchre is covered 
with curious tapeſtry, on which are rich embroideries 
of our Saviour's paſſion and reſurrection; over the iſ for 
ſtructure, within which the ſepulchre ſtands, is a ſmall I tim 
cupola, ſupported by twelve porphyry pillars, which, pari 
at this joyful ſeaſon were covered with rich ſilks and eq. 
hangings ; the outſide of this ſtructure is little elle I out 
than an afſemblage of rocky miſ-ſhapen ſtones, with pre: 
ſome contemptible pillars, by way of ornament. In bro 
a word, there is neither beauty, regularity, or gran- put! 


deur, in the whole piece. bett 
Ox the top are ſeveral holes, or apertures, for gi-M mel 
ving vent to the ſmoak, occaſioned by ſo great a num- 8 


ber of lamps continually burning, and cauſe a ver and 
ſuffocating heat, eſpecially when a large number of in o 
people are here at the ſame time; though the ſecond i eg. 
chapel, containing the holy ſepulchre, will hold only cont 
ſix or eight perſons. h 

On a ſtone lying on the rock, in which the holy A 
ſepulchre is hewn, are four ſmall holes, placed in the * 
form of a croſs, ſaid to be impreſſions made by St wick 
George's fingers; and that the ſacred fire once iſſued it re 
through them. | ly f 

Tux Greeks and Armenians are poſſeſſed of aff This 
ſtrange ſuperſtition, with regard to theſe holes, ana ther 
even try their ſpiritual ſtate by them, which is don his 
in the following manner: They kiſs the ſtone ver fei 
devoutly, ſhut their eyes, and endeavour to put thei * 
Four fingers into them. If by accident they ſucceed fig 
they are firmly perſuaded that they have certainly ac 
_ quired a feat in 3 | 
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Lzaving this church we retired to the convent 
of the eccleſiaſticks, who officiate here; but it being 
Good-friday our ſupper proved a very ſober repaſt, 
conſiſting only of fallad, eggs, very indifferent ſalt- 
fiſh and bread : the monks indeed contented them 
lelves with bread and ſallad only. 

DuR1nG the whole ſupper one of the fathers read 
an excellent moral lecture out of an Italian book; and 
when the repaſt was over, the father guardian retired 
with the other eccleſiaſticks, to dreſs himſelf for per- 
torming the duties of the night ; and we, in the mean 
time, viſited, with our guide, the chapel of the Ap- 
parition, which we found very beautifully ornament- 
ed. Soon after after ſun-ſet all the candles were put 
out, the doors locked, and one of the eccleſiaſticks 
preached in Italian from theſe words: In iſta nox tene- 
broſa, Sc. In this dark night, &c. The reaſon for 
putting out all the lights is, that they think darkneſs 
better adapted to religious worſhip, particularly the 
melancholy ſubject now commemorated. 

SERMON being over the candles were again lighted, 
and a wax taper given to every one of the audience, 
in order to aſſiſt at the proceſſion now to be perform- 
ed. Every one of the eccleſiaſticks had alſo a book, 
containing the hymns appointed to be ſung in every 
conſecrated place. | 

AT the head of this proceſſion was carried a large 
croſs, with the figure of a man nailed to it, ſtreaked 
with blood and the ſculpture ſo finely executed, that 
it repreſented, in a very lively manner, the melancho- 


ly ſpectacle of our Saviour hanging on the croſs. 
This was followed by ſeveral other croſſes. 
ther guardian aſſiſted at this proceſſion, dreſſed in 
his mitre and croſier, as is common on all great 
feſtivals. | 


The fa- 


We next paſſed by the place, where our Saviour is 


laid to have appeated to Mary; and where he ſhewed 
himſelf in the dreſs of a gardener to Mary Magda- 


* lene. 
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lene. We alſo paſſed by ſeveral chapels, as that of 
the impriſonment of St Longinus, &c. and at length 
ſtopped before the chapel of the Diviſion of the apparel, 
At each the proper hymns were ſung, and the prayers 
read; and here an eccleſiaſtick preached a fermon in 
French ſuitable to the occaſion, This divine was at 
that time preſident of the holy ſepulchre, the next 
place in dignity to that of the guardian, but is held 
only for three months; for the fathers of the Holy 
Land conſiſting chiefly of three nations, France, Spain, 
and Italy, they muſt be equally reſpected; and in or- 
der to this, the Scuttoris, as it is called, conſiſts of 
the father guardian an Italian, the father vicar a 
Frenchman, and the father procurator a Spaniard : 


and of three other fathers, who have no dignity, and 


therefore called Aiſcreti 3 | preſident is every three 
months, choſen of a different nation; and who, in 
the abſence or ſickneſs of the tather guardian, ſupplies 
his place. 

THz next ſtop was at the chapel of the pillar called 
Inproperii. A$d here another French ſermon was 
delivered, a monk ſtanding by the preacher, holding 
in his hand a large crols. 

Wr now paſſed by the chapel of St Helena, near 
which is another dedicated to the Invention of the 
croſs, ana, {aid to have been built on the very ſpot 
where the true croſs was found 

We were now arrived at the foot of Mount Calva- 
ry, and ail aſcended it barefooted, leaving our ſhoes 
at the bottom of the ſteps. Here the French vicar 
preached before the aitar, and ſtood on the very ſpot 
where our Saviour is ſaid to have been nailed to the 
croſs. Now the large croſs, which had hitherto been 
carried at the head of the proceſſion, was fixed in the 
hole where the true croſs ſtood, while our Redeemer 
ſuffered on it. 

Wir next heard a very elegant and pathetic diſcourſe 
in Italian; after which two eccleſiaſticks, one repre- 
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ſenting Nicodemus, and the other Joſeph of Arima- 
thea, approached the croſs, with the greateſt marks of 
veneration, in order to take down the body ; but 
previouſly crowned it with a ſilver diadem, repreſent- 
ed a crown of thorns ; when every one climbed up to 
kiſs the ſtatue. The eccleſiaſticks now, in order to 
make a greater ſhew of devotion, began all to ſmite 
heavily on their breaſt, and every one applied himſelf 
with alacrity to draw the nails out of the croſs. 

Tr1s ftatue was ſo artfully formed, that when the 
nails were drawn out of the hands and feet, every part 
of it was moveable, and repreſented exactly a human 
corpſe, except in ſize, which was conſiderably lefs than 
2 man. The place indeed was not high enough to ad- 
mit a croſs of the natural bigneſs. | | 

Tuis ceremony I have deſcribed with all poſſible 

accuracy. It was inſtituted to inflame the devotion of 
all who viſit the holy places, by conveying the moſt 
lively idea of the paſſion of our Saviour. 
Nov the two ecclefiaſticks repreſenting Nicodemus 
and Joſeph of Arimathea, wrapped up this ſtatue in fine 
linnen, on which were embroidered the arms of Jeruſa- 
lem, being a red croſs, ſurrounded with four ſmaller. 

Tus being performed we deſcended from Mount 
Cavalry greatly affected with the ſolemn manner of 
their chanting the hymns. The ſtatue was alſo brought 
down to the ſtone of unction, where our Saviour's bo- 
dy is faid to have been anointed. | 

HERE the father guardian anointed the ſuppoſed 
body with fragrant balſams, while the ecclefiafticks 
perfumed the ſtone and audience with the ſmoke of 
their incenſe. After which one of them preached in 
Arabick ; but as we did not underſtand him, we 
thought his diſcourſe tedious, 

THz whole proceſſion now followed this anointed 
ſtatue to the holy ſepulchre, into which the reprefen- 
tatives of Nicodemus and Joſeph carried it, the father 
guardian alſo going in with them, Here a Spanith 

þ 3 4 | - eccle- 
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eccleſiaſtick delivered a ſermon in his own language, 
which put a period to this mournful ceremony, which 
laſted till after midnight. In the mean time the ſup. 
Poſed body was not left in the tomb, but at the con- 
cluſien of the proceſſion carried back to the convent, 
A vaſt concourſe of various people and nations were 
aſſembled to ſee this ceremony; but the Turks tock 
care to keep good order. 

On Saturday, the ſervice appointed for this day by 
the church of Rome was performed here, namely, the 
conſecration of the incenſe and wax tapers. | 
& altar was, on this occaſion, erected before the 
door of the holy ſepulchre, very magnificently deco- 
rated with precious ſtones, and ſilver utenſils, and the 
father guardian celebrated a high maſs in his ponti- 
ficalia. 

WHEN theſe ſilver veſſels were brought from Jop- 
Pa to Jeruſalem, the Turks, on looſening the bails, 

appened to get a ſight of them, and ſent them to the 
Paſcha of Ramah, who, dazzled with their richneſs, 
ſaid the work was ſo fine, that ſome of it ought to go 
to Mahomet's tomb at Mecca ; and under this pre- 


tence, though contrary to juſtice, he took part of it, 


and actually ſent it to Mecca. ; 

Tais ſervice gave me an opportunity of ſeeing ſe- 
veral extraordinary filver lamps; particularly that 
hanging in the center, which is of a ſurpriſing magni- 
tude, and of which it may be juſtly ſaid, Materiam 
ſuperavit opus, the workmanſhip is more valuable than 
the materials; for beſides other embelliſhments, the 
arms of Spain are very curiouſly engraven in eight 
places, and round the whole are thele words : 


PriLiypevs III. Rex Hiſpaniarum me donatit. 
Tuis lamp, which was made at Naples, is, by 


ſome ſaid to have coſt thirty thouſand crowns ; but 
others ſay, only ſo many Dutch guilders, 5 
| 155 | HE 
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THE ceremony being over, we were deſirous of 
taking a more deliberate view of all the holy places, 
which we had only as it were paſſed through, and 
even in the night. In order to this, we began with 
the chapel of the Apparition, where our Saviour is 
ſaid to have appeared to the bleſſed Virgin after his 
reſurrection. In this chapel is ſhewn the very place 
where this was tranſacted; alſo, where the three 
croſſes were found by the empreſs Helena; and in or- 
der to aſcertain which of the three was the very croſs 
on which our Saviour ſuffered, a dead body was laid 
ſucceſſively on all the croſſes; but no ſooner did it 
touch the laſt, than it revived and came perfectly to 
life; and thus proved, beyond a poſſibility of doubt, 
which was the true croſs they were defirous of difco- 
vering. | | 

O the left fide of the altar, which on theſe occa- 
ſions is pompouſly decorated, we were made to ob- 
ſerve a place defended by lattice-work, where former- 
ly was Kept a piece of the real croſs, but by ſome ac- 
cident was loſt. For during a ſevere perſecution 
zoainſt the fathers of the Holy Land, when ſome fled, 
and others were carried priſoners to Damaſcus, they 
left with the Armenians ſeveral things of great value, 
and among, others this piece of the real croſs, The 
the Armenians carefully preſerved this relick in one of 
their churches ; but when the fathers were permitted to 
come again to Jeruſalem, the Armenians, inſtead of 
returning that ſacred depoſit, had recourſe to evaſion. 
at laſt, however, they offered to give it up for a 
thouſand piaſters ; but the father procurator ſuſpected 
there might be ſome equivocation intended, told the 
perſon who brought the meſſage, that they aſked too 
little, and that the fathers would readily give two 
thouſand for it, could they be aſſured of having the 
identical piece returned; and in order to this, requi- 
red that the piece of wood ſhould undergo the trial by 
fire, and if it was not conſumed they would readily 
| Fr. 
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pay the propoſed ſum ; it being here firmly believed, 


that the real croſs is abſolutely incombuſtible, and ever 
ſince it's diſcovery by St Helena has diſtinguiſhed itſelf 

innumerable miracles. But this propoſal was re- 
jected ; and the fathers never recovered their valuable 
relick. However, the invention of the croſs itſelf is 
attended with ſo many ſtrange circumſtances, that it 
has not gained full credit with thoſe who do not think 
mere tradition ſufficient evidence. 

On the right-hand of the ſame altar is another ca- 
vity, defended by lattice-work, where a piece of the 
pillar to which our Saviour was bound, at his flagel- 
tation, is kept; at leaſt they pretend it to be ſuch, 
for a ſimilar piece was ſhewn to me at Rome, This 
pillar appears to have been of granite, and the piece 
here preſerved is ſaid to have on it ſeveral ſpots of 
our Saviour's blood. The pilgrims, who come hither 
to perform their devotions, are permitted to touch 
this relick with a ſtick appropriated to this uſe, and 
which they afterwards kiſs. - 

From this chapel we croſſed a very beautiful pave- 
ment of black and veined ſtones, hewn out of the 
mountains near the Dead Sea. One of theſe ſtones, 
they tell you, covers the place where our Saviour 


ſtood, when he appeared to Mary Magdelene in the 


drefs of a gardener ; and another the place where that 
Mary ſtood. : | 

Ix paſſing from hence on the left-hand, we came to 
a ſmall chapel, where our Saviour is ſaid to have been 
impriſoned before his crucifixion. In the pavement, 
near the door, are three large holes, and againſt the 
wall an altar of marble, ſupported by three ſlender fi- 
gures. Theſe holes, if we will believe the Greeks 


and Armenians, are the impreſſions of our Saviour's 
feet; and that formerly the feet of criminals were 

placed in them, and faſtened there with chains. 
I ner with regret ſaw a remarkable piece of ſu- 
perſtition of the pilgrims, who after uttering a devout 
prayer 
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prayer on their knees, placed their feet in theſe holes, 
ind then with looks expreilive of the moſt fervent 
devotion, Crept on their hands and knees under the 
altar 


U Wirk regard to the chapel itſelf, it is very low, 
= ſmall, and dark. At the end of it is an altar, but 

> Woot at all remarkable for its ſplendor. The pilgrims, 
Ut bow ever, ap proach it with the greateſt devotion, and 
ink kiſs the ground under the altar. 

Taz next Chapel is that of St Longinus, faid ta 

ol have been the {ſoldier who pierced our Saviour's ſide 
: | while on the croſs ; but being afterwards converted, 
* vas made a biſhop, and died a martyr. This chapel 
70 is alſo dark, and deſtitute of ornaments. The holy 
his croſs is ſaid to have lain here for ſome time. This 
. chapel belongs to the Armeniane, 
As AT a little diſtance from hence is a ſmall chapel, 
e h aid to have been built on the ſpot where the ſoldiers 
220 F divided our Saviour's garments ; but at preſent affords 
and Withing remarkable. 
_ Near this chapel are a fight of ſteps, leading 


2 down to the church of St Helena. This ſtructure has 
x 2 beautiful cupola, and in it two altars, the leaſt 


nes Wot which is dedicated to the penitent thief. The 
ge fathers, by order of the Pope, at a time when the 
ras Armenians ſeemed inclined to conform to the doctrine 

ad diſcipline of the church of Rome, transferred 
1 tis church to them. The roof is ſupported by four 


4 huge and irregular pillars ; and on the left-hand,” in 
_ going towards the altar, is the place where St Helena 

the ſaid to have ſtood at the time of diſcovering the ho- 

11 

4 FroM hence you look down through a ſmall win- 


— cow into a chapel, in appearance hewn out of a rock ; 
were but which I ſhould have taken for a reſervoir. We, 


iowever, deſcended into it by a flight of ſteps, and 
© ſu- ound the walls every where covered with plaiſter, and 
t one end of it an altar, dedicated to the holy croſs, 

which 
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Which is there repreſented in a very diſproportionate 


manner. | 
Herr they ſhew the place where the croſs lay fo 


long buried under the earth ; and on this occaſion the 
eccleſiaſticks never fail to inform travellers, that this 
2 94s where the croſs had been concealed by the Jews, 

ing known to one of that people, no kind of tortures 
could prevail on him to diſcover it; *till, at length, 
being convinced of it's being ſacred, by the miracles 
he had ſeen performed by it, voluntarily made the 
diſcovery, and at the ſame time embraced the Chriſtian 
faith. But however this be, the invention of the 
croſs has given rife to abundance of ſuperſtition. 

A CERTAIN Writer called Ducantes pretends, that 
this croſs was made of four ſorts of wood. 


Pes Cedrus eft, truncus Cupreſſus, Olivia ſapremun, 
Palmague tranſverſum, Chrijti ſunt in Cruce lignum, 


Bur I cannot ſee the leaſt reaſon for ſuch a conjec- 
ture, nor why the Jews, who certainly had little re- 
ard to Chriſt, thould have choſen for his croſs theſe 
ur kinds of wood, none of which were common. 
Lipſius will have the croſs to have been made of oak; 
but this is nothing more than opinion; nor 1s it of 
the leaſt importance what kind of wood it was. Be- 
fides an ill uſe is often made of ſuch conjectures by at- 
legorical explications, tending only to nouriſh ſuper- 
ſtition, and divert the mind from the eſſential parts of 
Chriſtianity. 
__ - From the church of St Helena we went to the cha- 
| of the pillar Improperii, or pillar of reproach, 
This chapel has an altar, behind which we were ſhewn 
a piece of granite pillar, being, according to tradi- 
tion, a relick of that on which our Saviour was ſeated 
by the ſoldiers, when they committed thoſe brutal in- 
ſults and outrages againſt his ſacred perſon, mentioned 


in the hiſtory of his paſſion. . 
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THe next place generally viſited is Mount Calvary, 

or Golgotha; and as this was formerly a mountain, 
the aſcent to it is ſtill by ſeveral ſteps. On the top of 
it is now built a very beautiful chapel, the floor of 
which is particularly remarkable, as conſiſting of ſmall 
[tones of different colours, finely inlaid. The cieling 
alſo is finely decorated with moſaic, but conſiderably de- 
faced by the ſmoak of the great number of lamps con- 
tinually burning here No perſon aſcends to this cha- 
pel without leaving his ſhoes at the bottom of the 
ſteps. 
Tas chapel has two altars, one ſaid to be placed 
en the very ſpot where our Saviour was nailed to the 
croſs ; and which melancholy tranſaction is beautifully 
repreſented in an elegant piece of painting near the al- 
tar. No perſon is allowed to approach the place where 
this horrid deed was perpetrated, ſo that the pilgrims 
content themſelves with kiſſing this variegated pave- 
ment, and wetting it with their tears. The other altar 
is erected in commemoration of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion; and before it is a hole in which the croſs is ſaid 
to have ſtood. 

Tu is hole was formerly covered with a large circu- 
lar plate of ſilver, decorated with a fine baſſo relievo 
of our Saviour's paſſion ; and ſaid to have been ſent 
hither by a prieſt called Cita; but the patriarch has 
ſince made ſome alterations, and cauſed to be placed 


over it another magnificent plate, preſented to this 


chapel by a prince ot Wallachia, of the houſe of Can- 
tacutzeno, which has given ſeveral emperors to Con- 
ſtantinople. Though the beauty of the former were 
much better adapted to the place, this being rather 
calculated for private reputation, having on it a ſpread 
eagle with a. globe in the center, finely engraved, and 
round it theſe words: 


CEMITIANOC KANTAKOTZHNOYE, 3 
TIOE APAIHTZI KANTAKOYZEHNOY KEIATONAC, 
| Tris 
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THr1s plate is nothing more than an ornament, lea- 
ving the hole in which the croſs was placed open, 
This hole is of a conſiderable depth, and lined with 
marble. It is impoſſible to exprels the devout manner 
* N ſome pilgrims offer up their prayers in this 
chapel. | 
EAR this place, on the left-hand, we were ſhewn, 
through a grate, the cleft or opening, made in the rock 
at our Saviour's death. And indeed the cleft is ſuch, 
that it is impoſſible to have been done by art; tor it 
reaches to the very bottom of the mountain, where it 
is alſo ſeen in another chapel. Among the lamps kept 
continually burning in this chapel, that ſuſpended over 
the hole of the croſs is particularly remarkable; being 
entirely of gold, and was a preſent from Peter the 
Great, Czar of Muſcovy, and accordingiy belongs to 
the Greeks, who have alone the privilege of celebra- 
ting mals at the altar. Here is allo a large croſs, and 
ſeveral paintings in the Greek taſte. Between theſe 

two altars is a third much ſmaller than the others, and 
belonging to the Latins. Over it is a fine pourtrait of 
the holy Virgin weeping. | 

THis, and many other ſacred places, the fathers o 
the Holy Land have lately recovered the property of; 
for the Greeks were in poſſeſſion of them all. But 
the Turks offering to confer the whole on the Latins, 
they thanked them for their intended favour, deſiring 
nothing more than what formerly belonged to them. 
Oppoſite to theſe altars is a large chair, probably in- 
tended for the Greek patriarch. I was ſurprized to 
hear, that ſuch indulgence was ſhewn to the irregular 
zeal of the pilgrims, as to ſuffer them to ſpend a whole 
night in this chapel, 

+ BEerLow this chapel is another much ſmaller, erect- 
ed on the ſpot where the virgin Mary ſtood weeping, 

while her ſon was hanging on the croſs. In it is 

painting, in which that event is finely repreſented. - 


AFTER 
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Ar TER deſcending from Mount Calvary, we viſit- 


ed another chapel. At the entrance is a marble tomb, 
but without any ornament, and far beneath the deſerts 
of the hero, whoſe body it contains. The epitaph alſo is 
ſo far from containing any thing of adulation, that to 
me it ſeems not to do juſtice to his great actions. The 
epitaph is as follows: 


HIC IACET INCLITUS DUX GODEF RIDUS 
DE BULION, 

QUI TOTAM ISTAM TERRAM Ac US- 
VIT CULTUI 


CHRISTIANO, CUIUS ANIMA REGNET 


CUM CHRISTO! AMEN. 

On the left-hand is another tomb, and like the 1 
mer, deſtitue of ornaments, erected to the memory of 
Baldwin, brother of Godfrey. But the epitaph ſome- 
thing more ſublime. 


REX BALDUINUS, JUDAS ALTER MA- 
CHABZEUS, 
SPES PATRIZ, VIGOR ECCLESLE, VIRTUS 
UTRIUSQUE, 
QUEM FORMIDABANT, CUI DONA TRI- 
BUTA FEREBANT © 
CEDAR ET ZGYPTUS, DAN, AC HOMI- 
CIDA DAMASCUS, 
PROH DOLOR! IN MODICO CLAUDITUR 
HOC TVMULO. 


I couLD not help pitying the miſtaken zeal of ſe- 
veral pilgrims, who either through ignorance or ſu- 
perſtition, kiſſed the tombs of theſe heroes; conclu- 
ding, perhaps, that they muſt have been ſaints, from 
their being buried in ſo ſacred a place. 

AT a ſmall diſtance from theſe tombs, in the ſame 
chapel is another monument, which our guide told us 

| was 
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that of Melchiſedeck ; and ſome Italian regulars 
inſiſted, that it was really true. 
poſe the ſtrangeſt things on minds filled with credulous 
ſuperſtition. 

Bu r what I looked upon as very remarkable was, 
that the three places where Melchiſedeck, Abraham, 
and our Saviour, are ſaid to have offered their ſacri- 
fices ſhould be ſo near to one another, not being ten 
ſteps diſtant. Probably the ſuppoſed tomb of Melchi- 
ſedeck, is that of one of Godfrey's ſucceſſors. 


Ar the upper end of this chapel is a Greek altar, 


but without any ornament ; and on the right: ſide a 

grate, through which you have a ſight of the cleft in 
the rock. There is alſo in this rock another aperture, 
where they pretend that Adam's ſkull was found ; and 
that from this Accident tiie mountain was called Gol- 

tha. I was not at all ſurprized to find, that the 
Greeks and Armenians ſhould liſten to this legendary 
tale, being no ſtranger to their exceſſive ſuperſtition; 
but was ſhocked to ſee ſeveral of the European clergy 
make no doubt of the truth of it. Here we ſaw many 
votive pieces, conſiſting of locks of hair, teeth, and 
other particulars of the ſame kind. 

NAR the ſtone of unction we ſaw four tombs of 
European kings, but without any epitaph, ſo that it 
is impoſſible to know the monarchs to whoſe memory 
they are erected. | 

THe next object that engaged our attention, was 
the ſtone of unction on which our Saviour's body is 
ſaid to have been anointed. It is about a foot above 
the pavement ; but to defend it from the hands of the 
pilgrims, who uſed to break off ſmall pieces from it, 
Is now covered with an aſh coloured marble, and ſur- 
rounded with a low rail, which, however, does not 
deprive the pilgrims of the ſatis faction of kiſſing it. 

Over it hang ſeveral filver lamps, and though the 
ſtone itſelf is in the hands of the Latins, all the lamps, 
one only excepted, belong to the Greeks. 
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Nor far from hence they ſhew the ſpot where our 
Saviour's relations are ſaid to have ſtood, when they 
ſaw him leading to the place of execution. A ſilver 
lamp is kept burning here, and the ſtone itſelf, which 
indicates the ſpot, is called the ſtone of relation; it 
belongs to the Armenians. - | 

Tu church of the Soriani, or Syrians, we only 
paſled through, it having nothing remarkable in it: 
the altar, and other parts of it, being very meanly 
furniſhed. At the end of the church we deſcended 
into a ſubterranean apartment, ſaid formerly to have 
been a burial- place, and made by Nicodemus and Jo- 
ſeph of Arimathea for themſelves ; but according to 
tradition they died and were buried in France. 

Op Pos I E to the church of the Syrians is another 
ſmall church built by the Coptis, directly behind 
the holy ſepulchre; but the ornaments of this likewiſe 
are but mean. In order to build a church ſo near the 
holy ſepulchre, they took the opportunity when the 
fathers of the Holy Land were all carried away pri- 
ſoners to Damaſcus. No attempts, however, have 
been made to moleſt them. Perhaps they are fearful 
that the Coptis might retaliate the injury in Egypt, 
where they are very powerful; and permit the Latins 
to celebrate maſs in a chapel, where the holy Virgin 
is ſaid to have lived with her divine infant during her 
ſtay in Egypt. | 5 

IuE Coptis were formerly very numerous at Jeru- 
ſalem; but at preſent one prieſt and a few deacons are 
all they can maintain. This church, however, greatly 
eſſens the ſymmetrical appearance of that of the holy 
ſepulchre, though otherwiſe it can boaſt of no great 
regularity, 
Over the entrance of the holy ſepulchre ſtands 
a part of the church belonging to the Greeks, and 
which is ſeparated from the other part of the church, 
by a large iron baluſtrade; this is the handſomeſt and 
moſt magnificent Greek church throughout the whole 

Vor, I. 8 Levant; 
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| Levant; and is excellently illuminated by an ample 


and very beautiful cupola, and on each fide are very 
elegant ſeats of inlaid work ; likewiſe in this church 
are two thrones, one on the right- hand for the patri- 
arch, and the other on the left for a prelate of an in- 
ferior rank. 

FURTHER in this church travellers are ſhewn a 
ſmall ſquare ſtone, with another in a pyramidical form 
over it, and which is kiſſed by the commonalty with 
great devotion ; it being pretended to ſtand exactly in 
the centre of the whole world. The vice-patriarch, 
whoſe opinion I took the liberty to afk concerning it, 
gave me to underſtand, that it really was in the center 
of the church; at the ſame time adding, that Jerula- 
lem was exactly built in middle of the world. 

Is this church hangs a very large iron hoop or ring, 
to which are faſtened a great number of lamps, to 


diſpoſed as when lighted, to be a great ornament to the 


church; this is in the Turkiſh manner, who uſe ſuch 
hoops in their Moſques; but beſides this ring the 
church is very well furniſhed with filver lamps and 
candleſticks. The partition, which ſeparates the ſanc- 
tum ſanctorum from the other part of the church, is 
indeed of wood, but the beauty of the gilding and 
painting on it is ſuch, that it is always looked on with 
pleaſure. It has three doors, and within is a large in- 
ſulated altar with a beautiful capital, ſupported by four 
Pillars, anſwerable to all the other parts. 

BEHIND the altar ſtands a throne for the patriarch, 
which, among other rich decorations, is inlaid with 
mother of pearl, and on the right fide of this throne 
is a large cavity in the wall for keeping ſeveral relicks, 


which were ſhewn to us; the principal were an arm of 


Mary Magdalen, ſome drops of the blood of John 

the Baptiſt, and three or four bones of St Procopius. 
On the left-hand of this throne was another ſuch 

cavity or cloſet, in which was kept a great deal of 


plate, as cups, crucifixes; but what the good eccle- 
ſiaſticks 
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fiaſticks placed a greater value on, was a crucifix ſaid 
to be made from a piece of the true croſs. _ is 

Tae church of the holy ſepulchre is in a great 
meaſure ſurrounded by a ſtately colonade, which, *till 
of late, had been wholly poſſeſſed by the F ranks, or 
European clergy ; but on the Armenians promiſing 
to put themſelves within the pale of the Roman 
church, a part of it was ceded to them by order of 
the Pope ; though after getting what they had aimed 
at they forgot their promiſe. 

On this part of the colonade the Armenians have 
built their church, which, in all reſpects, is very 


much inferior to that of the Greeks; and what few 


filver lamps it has are very ſmall. This church, ac- 
cording to their cuſtom, is divided into two parts, 
one half for the men, and the other for the women; 
it has alſo ſeveral ſmall rooms over one another, where 
pilgrims ſleep on matreſſes. For my part, I think 
every reflective lover of mankind, muſt be affected 
with the ſight of people fo unhappily deceived, as to 
miſtake for religion what is not injoined, nor ſo much 
as founded on common ſenſe, and thus neglect the eſ- 
ſential duties, the care of their families, their callings, 
and private concerns. 

Is that part of the colonade which the European 
clergy have kept for themſelves, is an altar richly 
hung, and on it the arms of the king of Sicily, and 
the ſtatue ot King Robert and his conſort Sanſia, who 
is ſaid to have purchaſed this holy place from the 
Mahometans; accordingly twice a week a maſs is ſaid 
for the repoſe of their ſouls; likewiſe, the fathers per- 
form maſs here, when the fear of the contagion, which 
ls not unfrequent in this place, will not allow them to 
go down into the church. 

Tais being the Saturday evening before Eaſter, 
the abovementioned proceſſion to all the churches and 
chapels was again repeated. | 
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On Eaſter ſunday we ſaw thoſe ceremonies which 
diſtinguiſh that great day in all catholick countries; 
the proceſſion was repeated a third time ; but.the Greeks 
and other orientals, who follow the old ſtile, were 
employed in celebrating their Palm-ſunday with pro- 
ceſſions, and other rites which we did not omit 
ſeeing. | 

Firſt, Tu E Greeks made their appearance in great 
buſtle and confuſion, that the Turks, who are poſted 
with ſcourges to hinder any diſorder, could {ſcarce 
make the people continue in their reſpective places, 
Among them were ſeveral deacons, ſome carrying 
flags, others croſſes, and others incenſe ; theſe were 
followed by the prieſts, and after theſe came three bi- 
ſhops. I muſt not omit, that in the front of the pro- 
ceſſion were carried ſeveral ſmall olive-trees. 

Tus proceſſion being over every one ruſhed on the 

r men who carried the olive-trees, and happy was 

e who could break off the largeſt branch, or get 
even a ſtem; and ſuch was their eagerneſs, that, be- 
ſides a continual clamour, and frantick tumult, this 
ſcuffle did not paſs without blows. Thus the Greeks 
being returned to their church, amidſt a medley of 
finging and fighting, maſs was again celebrated there. 
It muſt, however, be acknowledged to the commen- 
dation of the European clergy, that they perform 
their ſervice in much better order, or rather with the 
greateſt decency and devotion. 

AFTER the Greeks came the Armenians, with 
branches of palms in their hands; bur their proceſſion 
was performed with more quiet and regularity than 
that of the Greeks ; at leaſt it had none oft thoſe brutal 
violences. Firſt came the flags and croſſes, next fol- 
lowed their deacons, after theſe the prieſts and biſhops, 


then fix of their archbiſhops in very gorgeous velt- 
ments and their mitres, protuſely enriched with gold, 


pearls, and jewels; yet the patriarch of Conſtanti- 


nople, who walked alone, ſurpaſſed them in the mag- 
| | nificence 
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nificence of his habit, as much as they outſhone the 
common prieſts; two deacons attended him with in- 
cenſe, and two others held before him a veil of brown 
ſilk, two or three feet in length; beſides a mitre glit- 
tering with jewels of immenſe value; in his left-hand 
he carried a rich croſier, and in the right a gold croſs, 
with a palm- branch. He was followed by a great 
number of deacons, and after this proceſſion had taken 
three turns round the ſtructure, they returned to their 
own church, where they celebrated maſs with a ſeri- 
uulneſs, which, under their deluſion, ſhewed however 
ſome ſenſe of what they were about. 

Tu Armenians were ſucceeded by the Coptis, but 
theſe were but very few, and walked with great order 
and gravity, they had. only one prieſt, before whom 
was carried a large book. Laſtly came the Soriani, 
or Syrians, who conſiſted only of a prieſt with ſome 
deacons, choriſters, and ſinging boys. | 
Ix all theſe proceſſions roſe water was plentiful- 
ly ſprinkled, out of little ſilver bottles, the Arme- 
nian patriarch, and the by-ſtanders were ſtrewed with 
roſes ; and thus ended the ſolemnities of this day. In 
the mean time I obſerved, that whilſt I was in the 
church of the holy ſepulchre I had a continual heavi- 
neſs in my head, and was every way out of order. 
The place where this church ſtands is indeed very low, 
and this gives an unhealthy humidity to the air. An- 
other circumſtance which might contribute to it was, 
the auſtere diet of the monks, to which I was in good 
manners obliged to conform. 

THeREFoORE for ſome change of air, and at the 
ſame time for the ſake of ſeeing the ceremonies, which, 
on this occaſion, are celebrated at the river Jordan, I 
fat out thither in company with ſeveral eccleſiaſticks; 
and this journey ſhall make ſubje& of the following 
chapter. | | | 
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© HA P. XXI. 


Journey to the river JORDAN, the town of JERt- 


cho, Sc. With ſome obſervations on the pre- 
* ſterility of theſe countries. 


HE day on which all the pilgrims, accompa- 
nied by. the Paſcha with his troops, perform 
the journey to Jordan, is generally the firſt day after 
er, and every pilgrim coming to Jeruſalem, whe- 
ther he takes this journey or not, makes the uſual 
payment to the Paſcha, We were all mounted be- 
fore ſun-ſer, together with above thirty eccleſiaſticks, 
and at the head of our troop was the father procurator 
himſelf, though ſuch ecclefiaſticks as have once afſi- 
ſted in this expedition, are exempted from going a ſe- 
cond time 
W went out by St Stephen's gate, and ſoon found 


qurielves at the foot of the mount of Olives, leaving 


on the right-hand the brook of Cedron ; which at 
that time was dry, likewiſe the valley of Jehoſhaphat; 
half an hour further we had a view of Bethany, which 
now is but a mean village. 

- A LITTLE farther we deſcended a very difficult 
mountain, and halted a while at a well, called the well 
of the Apoſtles, from a tradition, that when wearied 
in the duties of their important vocation, they uſed to 
retire hither for repoſe, which is not wholly incre- 
dible. 

Near this well are ſome ruinous and forſaken 
edifices, which, in foul weather, ſerve as a ſhelter for 
the herdſmen with their cattle and horſes teeding here- 
abouts. A-little farther we joined part of the caravan 


with whom we were to travel, for by a particular in- 


dulgence of the Paſcha, we were permitted to go out 
. | | at 
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at another gate with the eccleſiaſticks, to avoid the 
inconveniences of ſetting out with an ungovernable 


multitude. 
AMoNG this caravan were ſeveral camels, carrying 
on each ſide a woman in a kind of wooden-baſket, at 


which we could hardly keep our countenances ; and I 


believe, as this beaſt has a very aukward pace, 1t muſt 
be a very troubleſome way of riding. We found the 
way here generally mountainous, and ſometimes even 
very difficult, it being moſtly deſert, though ſome 
tokens ſtill pretty plainly ſhewed, that it had former- 
ly been cultivated in the Genoeſe manner. 

In ſeveral places we alſo met with half-ruin'd build- 
ings and caſtles, built in former times by the Chriſti- 
ans, and both on the ſummits of the mountains and 
in the plains. 5 

Laſtly, Wr came to the mountainous waſte, com- 
monly called the Peſert, where our Saviour was carried 
by the Spirit to be tempted of the Devil. Nothing 
is to be ſeen here but bare ſtones, with very little her- 
bage, or any other kind of verdure; wherever the eye 
turns itſelf, it meets only ſtupendous crags and wild 
rocks, and frequently abyſſes of a frightful depth. 
Our deſcent from theſe mountains, down into the plain 
of Jericho was ſo difficult, that we were all obliged to 
alight. 

As we were approaching the place of our encamp- 
ment, we were bid to obſerve on the left-hand a cer- 
tain mountain, which is by all allowed to be that 
where our Saviour ſpent ſome time in retirement; this 
excited our curioſity, ſo that we were determined to go 
and take a view of it. | 

Tris mountain is here called Quarantena, it being 
pretended that the Meſſiah, on his coming out of 
Jordan, retired hither faſting forty days and nights : 
it is added likewiſe, that this was the place where he 
was tempted by the Devil. About a mile and a halt 


tarther brought us to the foot of this mountain, where 
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was a large ſtream with a water fall, cloſe by a ruined 


houſe. 


Tuls mountain ſtands in the midſt of a country 
totally barren and waſte, and in all appearance it would 
require the greateſt ſkill and induſtry to make any 
thing thrive here. In the mean time I muſt curſorily 


obſerve, that the city of Jeruſalem ſeems ſituated in- 


tirely in an arid ſterile country; whence, ſome have ta- 
ken occaſion to blame Moſes for giving ſuch an allu- 
* deſcription of this country, as flowing with milk 
and honey, purely for ſpiriting up the children of I- 
rael to the conqueſt of it; yet theſe countries, and the 
places together, with all Paleſtine, at the time the Iſ- 
raelites made themſelves maſters of it, were certainly 
much better cultivated, and more fruitful than at pre- 
ſent; one teſtimony of which is, that Joſephus, in 


his Jewiſh Antiquities, quotes ſeveral profane authors, 


who ſpeak very highly of the improvements and ferti- 


lity of this count 


PLINV, Hkewile. together with Tacitus and Am- 
mianus, Marcellinas, commend it as a very pleaſant 
and fruitful country; but the latter ſays of Paleſtine, 
that befides it's fertility, and the improvements of 
agriculture, it had a great number of handſome towns : 
now towns generally have ſome affinity with the coun- 
try they ſtand in, a handſome town being ſeldom ſeen 
in a poor country. Strabo himſelf, who, in a certain 
place, does not give a great character of the fruitful- 
neſs of this country; yet in another ſays, that the 
hilly country of Judea produced plenty of grain and 
fruits; and of this I myſeif was an eye witneſs, ha- 
ving ſeen very good barley, and other grain, growing 


even between 


the rocks; therefore if moft of theſe places appear 
wild and barren, it is purely to be imputed to the 
want of tillage, and culture; for lands, after lying 
for a long time fallow and untill'd, are known to de- 
generate into a total barrenneſs; conſequently the melan- 


choly 
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choly appearance, the ſcarcity of grain, and fruits here, 
is not to be wonder'd at; for, beſides the want of 
people, the country is frequently ravaged by Arabians 
on horſeback ; to which likewiſe may be added the 
wretched nature of the government, and the inteſtine 


wars of one village with another, in which the poſſeſ- 


ſions on both ſides are often totally ruin'd, the olive- 
trees cut down, the corn burnt, and other ſuch de- 
vaſtations committed ; circumſtances ſufficient to turn 
the fineſt country into a deſert. | 

Tuls is ſeen not only here, but in Greece, and other 
parts, nay even in the Grand Signior's very beſt pro- 
vinces; where the oppreſſions of the ravenous Paſcha and 
Governors, together with the defects of ſubordinate po- 
lity, leave the poor inhabitants without any other re- 
ſource, than forſaking their dwellings, and thus the 
bounties of nature become fruſtrated by man's wicked- 
neſs. What would become of our native country, ſhould 
ever tyranny get footing there, ſo as to lay the inhabi- 
tants under a neceſſity of forſaking it? every thing 
would run to ruin, and after a ſucceſſion of ſome 
years it would ſcarce be imagined that Holland had 
ever been a country ſa curiouſly improved, fo abound- 
ng in rich paſtures, and exuberant orchards. But to 
return from my digreſſion. | 

Wr went up mount Quarantena in company with 
ſome eccleſiaſticks, having an Arabian for our guide. 
Formerly the Arabians concealed themſelves in the ca- 
vities of this mountain, and would not ſuffer the Franks 
to come up; but at preſent the fathers of the Holy 
Land pay ten piaſters | te annum caphar, or paſſage- 
money, and thus have free acceſs to the ſummit of it. 
The aſcent is very toilſome, being moſtly up a rock, 
that without aſſiſtance it would ſcarce be practicable 
in ſome places. 

We firſt paſſed by a large cave, and farther on 
came to a chapel hewn with great ſkill and labour in the 
rock, but at preſent the inſide is all ruined. St 2 
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lena paſſes for the foundreſs of it ; but the figure and 
conſtruction did not appear to me of ſo ancient a date; 
and ſome remains of paintings on the wall were mani- 
feſtly in the Greek taſte. . 

Ou companions, the eccleſiaſticks, with great plea- 
ſure, went in and performed publick ſervice, the fa- 
ther- preſident of the holy ſepulchre, read the goſpel 
of the day, which was followed by ſome hymns to 
the holy Virgin. In the mean time I got upon the 
roof of the chapel, whence the view downwards has 
ſomething extremely horrid, being a wild precipice, 
without one pleaſing object intermixed with it. 

In the caves are {till ſeen ſome cells, formerly the 
habitations of hermits, retiring hither for penance, and 
as it were to imitate the Saviour in his ſupernatural 
faſt; and theſe hermits ſometimes came down, and 
lived on the benevolences of the Arabians, which muſt 
have been very ſmall indeed, for the daily ſuſtenance 
of theſe Arabians, would be, as it were, a continual 
penance and faſt for monks themſelves, with ſo very 
little is nature ſatisfied. 

Ox the ſummit of this mountain is likewiſe another 
ſmall ruined chapel, on the ſpot generally thought to 
be that whither the Devil carried our Saviour, and 
ſhewed him all the kingdoms of this world, and their 
glories, ſaying to him, All theſe things will I give 


thee, if thou wilt fall down and worſhip me, Matth. 


iv. 9. 

In going up to the ſummit it is neceſſary to take 
a large circuit; and another danger, unleſs there be 
company, is that of being ſtripped, as was the caſe of 
a ſervant of a certain French ambaſſador, who came 


to viſit theſe ſacred places. But it muſt be owned, that 


the governor of Jeruſalem, on hearing of it, without 
any ſolicitation, immediately ſent for ſome of the heads 


of the villages, and exerted himſelf fo, that the thief 


was diſcovered, and every thing reſtored. 
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From this mountain, being one of the higheſt in 
the neighbourhood, we had a fine proſpect over the 
circumjacent countries, particularly the plain of Jeri- 
cho, and the river Jordan ſerpentizing through it, till 
it iſſues into the Salt or Dead Sea, which the naked 
eye eaſily diſcovers eaſtward ; and this extended pro- 
ſpect is terminated by the high mountains of Arabia 
Petrea on the other ſide of Jordan. Having mount- 
ed our horſes, we left on the right-hand a large and 
half ruined aqueduct, which formerly muſt have been 
of great uſe to the city of Jericho; and on the left- 
20 we ſaw the remains of a church and convent, 
but concerning which we could not get the leaſt in- 
formation. A little farther we allo obſerved ſeve- 
ral arches, which in all. appearance made part of a 
church. | „ 

AB our one hundred paces farther we came to a 
moſt delightful halting place, near a fine ſpring under 
the ſhadow of a large beautiful tree, which covered a 
baſon, out of which iflued the rivulet. It is here cal- 
kd Eliſha's ſpring; but Pliny gives it the name of Cal. 
liroe, that is beautiful ſtream ; and Atius terms it, 
Fons ſolis, or the ſun's ſpring. The water is very clear 
and cool, and iſſues in a very copious ſtream. It was 
originally of an ill quality, 'till corrected by the pro- 
phet Eliſha's throwing ſalt into it, 2 Kings ii. 19, 
20, 21. 

We next entered the plain of Jericho, where we 
paſſed through a wood of pretty large trees, -bear- 
ing a yellowiſh fruit, of the fize of a walnut. Strabo, 
n his ſixteenth book, ſpeaks of a kind of balſam 
vhich formerly grew in the plain of Jericho. Hieri- 
bus planitiis eft montibus circumdata, qui, alicubi nectar 
tbeatri ad illam declinant; ibi vero palmatum eſt, cui 
de ftirpes frugiferæ permentæ ſunt, palmis vero abundans 
entum ſtadiorum ſpatio. Bi & regio eft & balſami para- 
ſus que planta aromatica eſt. The meaning of which is, 
nat the plain of Jericho is ſurrounded with mountains, 
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in ſome places in the form of an amphitheatre ; but it 
has a wood of palm-trees, mixed with ſome other fruit 
trees, and about twelve miles in length ; being the 
true country, and as it were the garden of the bal- 
ſam, an aromatic plant ; though at preſent nothing 
of this is found in it. Probably it grew not far from 
the tountain of Eliſha, and Mr Brocard, in his deſcrip- 
tion of the Holy Land, ſpeaking of this balſam, ſays, 
that in the time of Herod the Great, this incompara- 
ble balſam garden was, by Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
Anthony, who could refuſe her nothing, conſenting 
to it, removed, and tranſplanted to Babylon. 

Fur THER, we paſſed through corn lands, a little 
beyond which we came in ſight of the famous city of 
Jericho, but at preſent ſo far from retaining any thing 
of it's former luſtre, that one would queſtion whether 
there ever had been a city or town thereabouts ; all 
that is now to be ſeen, being only ſome hovels of dried 
mud, the dwellings of huſbandmen and ſhepherds. 
Here is indeed a ſtone houſe of two ſtories, ſaid to 
have been that of Zaccheus the publican, Luke xix. 
The fathers of the Holy Land could not pals this 
place without reading a portion of the goſpel, and 
ſinging hymns, though at preſent it is put to the 
meaneſt of uſes, ſerving only as a ſtable for cattle. 

A SMALL diſtance from hence we formed our 
tents, the Paſcha pitching about a hundred paces from 
the Chriſtians, near a rivulet, for the greater conve- 
niency of performing their religious ablutions. The 
father procurator had taken with him a tent for him- 
ſelf, and two others he had choſen as his companions, 
Some of the pilgrims, with the reſt of the clergy, 
were all together in a very large tent, which the con- 
vent had been obliged to purchaſe of a Paſcha at the 
expiration of his government of Jeruſalem. With re- 
gard to us, we carried a particular tent, and had three 
Arabian chiefs appointed for a guard. 
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BESID Es theſe tents there was another for the pro- 
viſions, baggage, and ſervants of the convent. Yet 
many of the pilgrims were obliged to lie in the open 
air, which was extremely troubleſome,. on account of 
the great heat, which ſome years is quite inſupport- 
able; and in the preceding pilgrimage ſeveral actually 
died, though Eaſter then happened in the month of 
March. | 

WHitE we continued in this encampment we 
purchaſed ſeveral things of Arabian women, who 
take this opportunity of ſelling the produce of their 
gardens, and manufactures. Among the ſeyeral parti- 
culars theſe women brought, was an oil called Zac- 
chone, poſſibly from Zaccheus, This oil is expreſſed 
from a truit I had before ſeen in the plains of Jericho, 
about the ſize of a walnut; and as it is reckoned an 
excellent remedy for wounds and bruiſes both internal 
and external, they take care to {ſell it at a ſufficien 
price. 5 

THEesE women are very ſwarthy, and remarkably 
diſagreeable. Moſt of them wear only a ſhift of blue 
linen, which covers their whole body, and on their 
heads a fort of white cap, which hang down their 
back. Some cover their whole faces, and others only 
the forehead and eyes, with their veils ; but I obſer- 
ved they had adorned them with black ſpots. 
| Round the Paſcha's pavilion were ſeveral ſmall 
tents crowded with ſoldiers, each tent ſerving twenty 
men. | 

Tayxt whole camp of the Chriſtians ſwarmed with 
Arabian peaſants, who came with no other intention 
than to ſteal, whenever any opportunity offered ; but 
as we were not ignorant of their deſigns, we kept ſo 
ſtrict a watch, that they all retired without their booty, 
except what was given them in compaſſion to their 
indigence. 

In the evening one of the ſervants of the convent 
brought a large bag, filled with pieces of bread, and 


the 
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the Arabian peaſants, who knew the intention, flock- 


ed about him ; but rwo Turks ſtood by the ſervant to 


prevent any tumult or impoſition. Every peaſant had 
a picce of bread ; and if any one offered to make a 
ſecond demand he was ſeverely beaten. This dona- 
tion being diſtributed, an officer from the Paſcha, in 
an imperious manner, commanded them to retire to 
their reſpective habitations. ” 

Ar fun- ſet the Paſcha ordered nine parties, each 
conſiſting of twelve men to pitch round the camp; 
and during the darkneſs of the night fireworks were 
played off, and the band of muſicians, which always ac- 
company him in his march, entertained us with Turkiſh 
muſick ; ſome cannon alſo being fired at proper in- 
tervals. 


WHILE we continued to encamp here we employ- 


ed ſeveral perſons to ſearch for the flower called the 
roſe of Jericho, but could get no account of it. This 
was not indeed the ſeaſon of the year for ſeeing it in 
it's bloom, but had it grown there in ſuch plenty as! 
was aſſured it did, we ſhould hardly fail'd of procu- 
ring the plant itſelf. 

THE roſe of Jericho is, properly ſpeaking, no 
flower, but a plant, about ſix inches in height, the 
root included. It has the appearance of a ſhrub, and 
is compoſed of hard ligneous fibres. When dry it 
cloſes together, ſo as to form a kind of bud. But the 
appellation of roſe of Jericho is very improperly given 
it; for inſtead of growing in the plains of Jericho, it 
is a native of the deſerts of Arabia. | 

THAT this plant only opens itſelf on Candlemas 
night, is a mere fiction; it always opening in moiſt 
weather, or on being put into water; ſo that this plant 


might ſerve for an hygrometer, for ſhewing the moi- 


ſture or dryneſs of the air. | 
THz next day, about two hours before our depar- 
ture, we were awakened by the mucraos, or muliteers 
of the pilgrims, crying out Hola Hadgis, for the Turks 
; give 
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give the name of Hadgis to thoſe who go on pilgri- 
mage to Jeruſalem, as well as to thoſe of their own 
nation, who go in that quality to Mecca, 

Tae ſignal for our ſetting out being given by a 
diſcharge of cannon, we continued our journey over 
the plains of Jericho, towards the river Jordan; and 


in proportion, as we approached it, we found the 


earth to be more ſoft and yielding. We were told, 
that the ſoil all over this part was full of ſulphur, and 
not at all proper for tillage. We now advanced be- 
fore the caravan, and reached the Jordan ſome time 
before it, having left on our right-hand the ruins of a 
church and convent built by St Helena, not far from 
the place where it is ſuppoſed our Saviour was bapti- 
zed; and for that reaſon dedicated to St John the 
baptiſt. 

On coming to the banks of this famous river, which 
the holy Scriptures mention as the ſcene of many mi- 
racles, the eccleſiaſticks erected their portable altar, 
and celebrated ſeveral maſſes. Formerly they uſed to 
ſay maſs on a ſpot nearer the water; but at preſent the 
banks of the river are covered with trees and ſhrubs, 
particularly a blackiſh kind of willow, tamariſks, olean- 
ders, and the like; fo that you can ſcarce ſee the water 
of the Jordan when on the banks of it. Among the 
plants 1s a particular kind of reed, uſed by the Arabi- 
ans for lances, and by ſome of the Turks for pens. 
The water of this river 1s very thick and turbid, the 
current being remarkably rapid. 

IT is impoſſible now to determine the exact place 
where our Saviour was baptized, the Jordan having 
hnce that time more than once changed it's bed, of 
which evident marks may be ſeen in ſeveral places. 
Beſides, this river often overflows it's banks by the 
melting of the ſnows on mount Lebanon; an inunda- 
tion mentioned by the ſacred writers, generally happen- 
ing in the month Niſan; that is, from the middle : 

| Marc 
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March to the middle of April, the time .of the firſt 
harveſt. 

THE Arabians who inhabit the country on the 
other ſide, or Arabia Petrea, are alſo divided into 
tribes, and under different chiefs; one of whom took 
it into his head to demand a piaſter of every pilgrim 
who came to the Jordan ; but the Paſcha of Jeruſa- 
lem, on hearing his inſolent demand, was deſirous of 
getting him into his power; and accordingly ſent him 
an invitation to come to his camp. He accordingly 
ſet out; but being, on the road, informed of the Paſ- 
cha's deſign, he haſtened back to his territory, but 
dropped his unreaſonable demand. : 

SOME are of opinion, that the waters of the Jordan 
does not mix with thoſe of the Dead Sea, being ſwal- 
lowed up by a ſubterranean gulph or vortex ; and there 
is a tradition current there, that a pilgrim happening to 
drop a ſilver cup in the Jordan, it was ſome years af- 
ter found in the fountain of Arethruſa, near Syracuſe 
in Sicily. But it is very evident, that the waters of 
the Jordan actually mix with thoſe of the Dead Sea. 

TRE Greeks and Armenians, both men, women, 
and children, ruſh into this river with the greateſt rap- 
tures, and ſome who affect a more than ordinary devo- 
tion, have water poured on their heads, in memory of 
our Saviour's baptiſm. Moſt of them alſo go into the 
river in a ſhirt or ſhift; and this they very carefully keep 
in order to be buried in it, after it has been laid on the 
ſtone of unction at Jeruſalem, and there rubbed over 
by a kind of wax; when they ſuperſtitiouſly believe it 
will ſecure them from the torments of hell. 

AFTER they have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of bathing 
themſelves in the Jordan, the pilgrims fill bottles and 
{mall caſks, with the water, and cut down large quan- 
tities of boughs, and even whole trees, growing on 
the banks of the Jordan, as relicks and marks, tha 


they have viſited that celebrated river. 1 
HE 
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TAE water of the Jordan is of a very pleaſant taſte, 
but this will not ſatisfy the pilgrims, they pretend that 
it will never corrupt, having derived that virtue from 
our Saviour's being baptized in it: though experience 
abundantly demonſtrates, that it has no effect beyond 
other good water. It filtrated, and put into clean 
bottles, it will indeed keep good a long time; but 
without theſe precautions, it, like other water, ſoon 
becomes unfit for uſe. | 

OTHERS go ſtill farther, and firmly believe, that 
ſince our Saviour's baptiſm it has acquired a ſanctify- 
ing virtue ; and hence chiefly ariſes the ceremony of 
bathing in it. And from this motive alſo the Latin 
Chriſtians of Jeruſalem ſent as a preſent to the King 
of Poland, ſome of the water of the Jordan, as an 
acknowledgement of his generous care for their inte- 
reſt at the treaty of Zaranow. 

BeinG now encamped at no great diſtance from. 
the Salt or Dead Sea, our curioſity would not ſuffer 
us to return without taking a view of it, In order 
to this we requeſted the Paſcha, to order a ſmall par- 
ty of his men to accompany us, which he readily 
granted ; and beſides them, three chiefs of the Ara- 
bians, and eight peaſants attended us. In this manner 
we ſet out for that famous ſea : an account of which 
ſhall make the ſubject of the following chapter. 


* as. Py P_ ll 


CHAP. XXII. 


fourney to the SALT cr DE AD SEA; and our 
| return to JERUSALEM. 


8 ETTING out from our camp on the Jordan, 
and directing our courſe along it's banks, we firſt 
paſſed by the tent of the Paſcha, but were obliged 

Vor. XR 4 "TM ; to 
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to ſtop till the ſoldiers were well aſſured that we were 
no pilgrims, who were running away in order to avoid 
paying the caphar or toll. I 

AT a ſmall diſtance we found the ground every 
where ſo very damp, and ſoft, that in ſome places 
it was with great difficulty our horſes travelled, 
This poſſibly may be occaſioned by the overflowings 
of the Jordan, or of the Dead Sea, which very often 
here ſwells to a great height ; or it may proceed from 
fome ſprings which frequently burſt ſpontaneouſly out 
of the ground. And ſuch ſprings or. wells the chief in- 
terpreter of the convent told us, he had ſeen at a ſmall 
diſtance from the ſhore of this ſea; but at preſent 
was almoſt entirely dried up, and it's water none of 
the beſt. | 

Wx alſo ſaw here and there a few ſhrubs; and in 


many places met with a plant which yielded a yellow 


fruit, but the juice very falt, and it's leaves and twigs 
of a faline taſte, which muſt be imputed to the nature 
of the ſoil. We now paſſed near ſome ſmall white emi- 
nences on the left; and after travelling about an hour 
and a half came to this fatal ſea; the plain or dale at 
preſent covered with this lake, being before the de- 
ſtruction of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah full of 
bitumen-pits. . At our coming to the ſea, which is 
called the Dead Sea, either from the river Jordan lo- 


ling itſelf in it, or from it's ſtillneſs, being ſcarce ever 


put into any agitation by the wind, or on account of the 
thickneſs of it's water, owing to it's being ſo copiouſ- 
ly impregnated with ſalt, or becauſe five cities, by a 
divine judgment, lie buried in it; or, laſtly, on ac- 
count of the viſcidity of the water, which will not ſuffer 
any fiſh to live in it. At our coming to the margin 
of the water we ſtripped ourſelves, and ſwam to ſome 
diſtance from the ſhore ; but to our great ſurprize we 
found * ourſelves as it were lifted up by the water. 
When I, had ſwam to ſome diſtance I endeavoured to 
fink perpendicularly to the bottom, but could not; 


for 
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for the water kept me continually up, and woul 
certainly thrown me upon my face, had I not put 
forth all the ſtrength I was maſter of to'keep myſelf 
in a perpendicular poſture : fo that I walked in the 
ſea as it I had trod on firm ground, without having 
occaſion to make any of the motions neceſſary in tread- 
ing freſh water; and when I was ſwimming I was obli- 
ged to keep my legs the greateſt part of the time out 
of the water. 

Mr fellow-traveller was agreeably ſurprized to find 
that he could ſwim here, having never learn d. But 
his caſe and mine proceeded from the gravity of the 
water, as this certainly does, from the extraordinary 
quantity of ſalt in it, as a perfon is known to OP 
himſelf above water in the ſea with leſs difficul- 
ty than in a river or canal. Yet the water of 
this ſea is clear, and has the appearance of other 
ſea-water. As for it's taſte, it is extremely ſalt, bit- 
ter, and nauſeous. It is indeed commonly faid, that 
birds flying over the lake drop down dead; and that 
this deleterious quality refides in the continual thick 
vapours ifluing from it.. Ee 

For a trial of this we had brought with us two 
Sparrows, and plucked 'out a few feathers from each 
wing, that they could not fly long. Accordingly, 
when we had ſet them at liberty, after a ſhort flight, 


* Mr Reland in his Paleſtina Illuſtrata, Tom. I. charges the an- 
cient writers with having confounded this ſea with the Aſphaltes 
lake near Babylon; and ſays, that for this reaſon it was called 
Aornus, i. e. without birds, as the lake near Puteoli in Italy, is 
alſo called Aornus, or Avernus, according to Virgil, En. lib. VI. 


. 237.— 242. | 


Spelunca alta fuit, vaſloque immanis hiatu, = _ | 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumgue tenebris 3 - 

Quam ſuper haud ullæ poterant impune wvolantes 

Tendere iter pennis: talis ſeſe balitus atris _ 

Faucibus effundens fupera ad con dea ferebat; 


nde locum Grais dixerunt namine Ader num. » 
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| bable, that one of the five cities which were the ob- 
cds of this terrible devaſtation formerly ſtood We the 
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they fell into, or rather upon, the ſea; but fo far A 
were they from dying there, that they both got ſafe 


aſhore, though had there been any ſuch noxious efflu- * 

via, they were long enough on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter to have felt it's deleterious effect “. ah 
Wx alſo ſaw here a kind of jetty, or prominence, 11 
Which appears to have been a heap of ſtones, from hy 
time to time thrown up by the ſea; but it is a cur- ih 
rent opinion here, that they are part of the ruins of = 
one of the towns which are buried under it. We were A 
even ſhewn a place where the ſea had retreated more TP 
than in any other part. And here ſome think it pro- 40 
0 


alſo found along the ſhore ſeveral fragments of large 
trees, which had been waſhed up by the ſea; and had 
all the appearances of great antiquity: Along the 8 
ſhore we alſo picked up ſeveral pieces of a kind of black 
flint, which burnt in the fire without any diminution WM P. 
of their ſize, tho” they loſt conſiderably in their weight, 
and at the ſame time emitted an unſupportable ſtench. 
They are uſed in this country for fumigations againſt 
the plague. Among the mountains near this fea is 
alſo found a blackiſh ſtone, very much reſembling the 
touchſtone, and nearly of the ſame qualities. This 
alfo is inflammable; and of the ſame nauſeous ſmell as 
thoſe we met with on the ſhore of the Dead Sea. This 
None we alſo ſaw at Jeruſalem, the church of the ho- [we 
ly ſepulchre being paved with it; as likewiſe part oi 


the convent of St John in the wilderneſs : it is exceed: * 
ing beautiful when poliſhed. | | it is 
Howtver we met with no bitumen here, though V 


at Jeruſalem we had a preſent made us of ſome. This Pre 
bitumen, in colour and ſmell, differs little from pitch, alt, 


„ Tacit. hiſt. lib. V. gives this account of it, Lacus immenſo led v 
ambitu ſpecie maris ſapore corruptior, gravitate odoris accolis pe- 
Kifer, neque vento impellitur, neque piſces aut ſuetas aquis volu- 
eres patitur, k. ; 

Wa: 


and 
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and 1s ſaid to be found on the ſurface of this lake, and 
likewiſe along it's ſhore, eſpecially to the. ſouthward. : 
of the parts we viſited. : 
I reapily give credit to the report, that there is 
no fiſh to be found throughout the whole lake; and 
indeed fo far from ſeeing any, I could not diſcern any 
one thing that had the leaſt reſemblance of a ſcale or 
ſhell. Bur as to the fruit of a very ſightly appearance, 
and which never comes to ripeneſs, mentioned in the 
Apocrypha, and particularly in the tenth chapter, 
verſe ſeven, of the book of Wiſdom, as growing here, 
I ſhall only relate what we were told by a ſervant of the 
convent, who ſaid, that he had ſeen ſeveral, and had 
them in his hands, though I cannot pretend to war- 
rant his authority, having never ſeen any myſelf. 

This fruit is of the bigneſs of a common apple, 
grows on a low tree, and it's form very beautiful, tho? 
in effect it has only the appearance of a fruit; for 
upon opening of it you find nothing but aſhes. 

Wx cannot boaſt of having ſcen in this lake any of 
thoſe remains of which ſome travellers give us ſuch - 
ſtriking deſcriptions, or any traces of cities, which the 
geographers have ſo improperly placed in their maps; 
neither could we obtain rhe leaſt certainty concerning 
the pillar of ſalt into which L ot's wife was transform- 
ed; ſome ſaying, it mult be in the ſea, under the wa- 
ter; others placed it in Arabia Petrea, on the other 
ſwe of the ſea; and others again aſſured us, that it was 
ſtill ſtanding about three miles from the place where 
we then were; but the moſt probable opinion is, that 
it is no longer in being. 

We were allo told, that about three miles further 
were whole mountains of a very white and good 
ſalt, conſiderable quantities of which were carried by 
tac Arabians to Jeruſalem : and the vulgar are poſſeſ- 
led with a notion, that a black cloud continually hangs 


over this ſea, to denote the wrath of the Almighty 3. 
Z 3 though 
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though when we were there the ſun ſhone very bright, 
and we had a: free and extenſive view of the lake. 
To the north it has the plain of Jericho and 
the Jordan; on the ſouth the Red Sea; eaſtward Ara- 
bia Petrea, and weſtward the mountains of Judea. 
It's breadth, from eaſt to weſt, is about ſix or ſeven 
leagues; but north to ſouth is by ſome ſaid to be 
twenty - four or thirty: ſo far is certain, that it extends 
farther than the eye can reach. 

No traveller is yet known to have made the tour 
of this ſea or lake. It- is indeed ſaid, that an En- 
gliſn nobleman, Who in all his travels never ſpared 
expence in gratifying his curioſity, brought with him 


upon camels, a boat which could be ealily taken to 


jeces and rebuilt; and with this he was enabled to 
take a full ſurvey of the ſea, and to go quite round it. 
But I cannot find, that his Lordfhip' s. obſervations 
have ever ſeen the light. This ea, however- in the 
beginning, was far from being of it's preſent extent, 
which {till daily increaſes; and from the. great quan- 
tities of water diſcharged | into it from the Jordan, it 
is apprehended, that in time the whole plain of Jeri- 
cho will be -overflowed : though this apprehenſion is 
groundleſs, if what is ſaid be true, that at the ſouth 
end of this lake is a ſubterraneous channel, communi- 
cating with the. Red Sea; otherwiſe indeed the lake 
muſt be continually enlarging. And it is not impro- 
bable, that here and there are ſubterraneous caverns 
into which a great part of the water is, as it were, in- 
gulphed and forwarded by particular paſſages into the 
Red Sea, or ſome other part unknown. 

Is ſome maps a page is delineated over the 
middle of the ihe and it is ſo in fact, and the Ara- 
bians, to their great convenieney, ford it with their 
horſes and camels. This ſea is by them called Bahar 
Louth, ite. Lot's lake. They alſo ſay, that weſt of 
ah lake, not far from a certain cape, or — 

there 
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there is ſtill ſtanding the celebrated pillar of falt, or at 
leaſt a piece of it, But this certainly muſt be no more 
than a part of the abovementioned faline eminences 
where the ſalt is dug, and exported to Jerufalem, and 
other places. | ; „ 
Tue Turks have a great veneration for this lake; 
and our black guide, who was an officer of the Paſcha, 
very gravely told us, that Mahomet himſelf came in 
perſon to viſit it. He alſo ſaid, that it was a preſent 
remedy for many diſtempers: ſo far indeed I agree 
with him, that bathing in it now and then cannot be 
amis. 8 ; | 

Wx would have made a longer ſtay here, and have 
gone farther; nay, had it been poſſible, made the tour 
of the lake ; but the Arabs, who are always at vari- 
ance,” and, as it were, engaged in a perpetual war, 
diverted us from this curioſity. Beſides, we ſhould 
have been put to great inconveniences for provifions, 
and even freſh water, which we muſt have carried 
with us. And though we had ſome heads of the 
Arabs as ſafeguards, yet if we had chanced to have 
fallen in with a body of the oppoſite party, we ſhould 
have been in very great danger of being killed on the 
ſpot, or carried into ſlavery : the kindeſt uſage we 
could have expected, was to be plundered of all we 
had, and inſulted and abuſed in our perſons. 
Tur ſafeſt way, in my opinion, for any one who 
is maſter of the Arabick tongue, would be to perform 
this journey in the diſguiſe of an Arabian peaſant, or 
derviſe; and even then he muſt reduce himſelf to a 
very ſpare diet, as any quantity of proviſions, beſides 
the incumbrance of water, would betray the fallacy 
of his diſguiſe. 5 5 
Wx now ſet out on our return over the little hills 
and eminences, which in going lay on our left, and 
made haſte to the plain, where on our right hand 
we ſaw a church ind convent of Hieronymites, but 
both in a ruindus condition. Travelling on about an 
| 24 hour 


. tended us. 
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hour farther we again came to our caravan, and ſaw 
the Paſcha, with all his attendants, under a tent, pla- 
ced on a riſing ground; facing it was another, and 
betwixt the two tents the pilgrims were obliged to paſs 
one by one, and pay the caphar, whilſt guards were 
Placed in all the paſſages, and round the whole camp, 
to ſeize any pilgrim who ſhould attempt to ſteal away 
without paying ; the Paſcha in the mean time allows 
the Franks, whom on all occaſions he treats with great 
marks of favour, to take another method, well know- 
ing that they will never defraud him of the payment. 
And this indulgence, which meets with very good 
returns, he may ſafely grant. | | 
Tris excurſion from the Jordan, to the Salt or 
Dead Sea, coſt us twenty-four piaſters only in re- 
galing the Paſcha's officers, and the Arabs who at- 
Tux payment of the caphar being concluded, eve- 
ry one withdrew to his tent, and prepared for return- 
ing to Jeruſalem; which was done in the following 
order: Firſt, The Paſcha came in a litter covered with 
ſcarlet cloth, and carried by two mules. He was 
preceded by drums and fifes on horſeback, and a par- 
ty of troopers, who diverted themſelves at the gerit, 


or throwing ſticks at one another, in the manner I. 


have deſcribed in my account of Conſtantinople. 

Taz Paſcha was a perſon in years, with a long 
grey beard, and of a very amiable countenance and 
behaviour, ſaluting every one who paſſed by with a 
nod of his head, which was returned by the pilgrims, 
with a low inclination of the whole body, and one of 
the hands laid on the breaſt. 

His litter was ſurrounded on all fides, and follow- 
ed with foot ſoldiers; and the variety of colours, 
as red, blue, yellow, green, which the Turks wore 


with their white turbans, formed a very pretty ſight, 


but the cloſe of the proceſſion was very melan- 
choly, being a number of poor Greeks in chains, 


for 
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for having performed this journey, without being able 
to pay the uſual caphar. Theſe the Paſcha keeps fer- 
ter'd in priſon, knowing very well, that at ſome 
time or other they will be redeemed by their country- 
men, or even the benevolence of others. 

Havins left the plain of Jericho at day-break with 
the Paſcha, who took the ſame way as in coming from 
Jeruſalem, but entered the city by another gate, that 
of Zion, that we might not be expoſed to the curioſi- 
ty and rudeneſs of the multitudes, who were waiting 
for the caravan at St Stephen's gate; for this Paſcha 
embraced every opportunity of tavouring the Franks, 
ſo that the Greeks and Turks called him the Paſcha 
of the Franks. Indeed he owed them no ſmall obli- 
cation, for by the intereſt, and dexterous management 
of the fathers of the Holy Land, he had already en- 
joyed this office four years, a thing almoſt without a 
precedent ; and beſides, had from time to time recei-- 
ved ſeveral conſiderable preſents from them. 

BEING come into the city, and near the caſtle, we 
alighted from our horſes, no Franks being allowed 
to ride beyond it, and walked to the convent, 
where our quarters were ; but here we were alarmed 
with an account, that the Arabian peaſants intending 
to avail themſelves of the Paſcha's abſence, had form- 
ed a deſign of pillaging the church of the holy ſe- 
pulchre, and had proceeded ſo far, as to force open - 
the door; but the Aga haſtening from the caſtle 
with a party of ſoldiers diſperſed them, and fruſtrated 
their attempt. A little before, the ſame banditti re- 
newing their accuſtomed inſolences, had plundered a 
Turkiſh caravan going on an annual pilgrimage to a 
place near the Dead Sea called Moſes ; that prophet, 
according to an old tradition, being buried there. 
But others, with more probability, derive it from a 
Turkiſh ſaint of that name, who reſided near the 
Dead Sea, 
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Tx day after our return, this eccleſiaſtick who ac- 
companied us every where in the city, called upon us 
to viſit the remaining conſecrated places in Jeruſalem 
which we had not yet ſeen. 7 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Farther account of ſeveral ſacred places within the 
city of JERUSALEM ; Zogether with the ſolenm 
. ſervice, on occaſion. of the appearance of the ſa- 
cred fire. "hs 


INH E firſt place our worthy eccleſiaſtick led us 

; to was the convent of the Armenians : in the 
way we were ſhewn the place where our Saviour, af- 
ter his reſurrection, appeared to the two Maries, tho? 
this ſpot is called the three Maries. Here was for- 
merly a church; but it has been ſucceeded 'by a 
moſque ; and it is a general obſervation, that in Pale- 
ſtine, or the Holy Land, the Turks have every where 
built moſques, or oratories, on all the places which 
the Chriſtians account ſacred. 

Nor far from hence we ſaw the place where St 
Thomas's houſe ſtood ; and this alſo, from a church, 
has been altered to a moſque. At laſt we came to the 
convent of the Armenians, the largeſt of any within 
the city of Jeruſalem, though it's ſeveral apartments 
are all on one ſtory. At the time we were there above a 
thouſand pilgrims were entertained in it. Over all the 
ſeveral apartments are elegant terraſſes, whence there is 
pect of the whole city. 


a prof} 
Tu church is very beautiful and ſplendid, and 


was originally built by the Spaniards, who dedicated 
it to St James, the ſuppoſed firſt biſhop of Jeruſa- 
lem. This Apoſtle is thought, and not without * 
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ſon, to have ſuffered martyrdom here, after preach- 
ing the Goſpel in Judea and Samaria; and that before 
the Apoſtles ſeparated, in order to repair to the ſeve- 
tal departments aſſigned to their zeal by the Holy 
Ghoſt, though no mention of this occurs in the Acts 
of the Apoſtles ;. at leaſt it is certain, that before the 
eighth century his journey into Spain had not been 
heard of, . which at once ſhews, the authenticity of 
what was done on this head at the fourth council of 
Lateran z and that the peculiar yeneration paid to this 
ſaint at Compoſtella in Spain is totally groundleſs and 
nvolous s | 

Tris church has two middle iſles, and in one a 
chapel prettily decorated, where our guide ſhewed us 
the ſpot on. which John the. Baptiſt was beheaded : it 
is encloſed, and covered with a porphyry ſtone. - On 
feſtivals. the great altar of this church is, as it were, 
loaded with an infinite variety of magnificent orna- 
ments. . Near it ſtands the patriarch's throne, which, 
beſides the rich, canopy over it, is every where curi- 
ouſly overlaid with tortoiſe ſhell, and mother of pearl, 
that it might become. the majeſty of a ſovereign 
prince. „ 0 

Ou x of this church we were led into a kind of lob- 
by with an altar, near which lay three great ſtones, 
one paſſes for that againſt which Moſes, in his indig- 
nation, at ſeeing the idolatrous apoſtacy of the I- 
taelites, broke the two tables of the law. The ſe- 
cond, according to the tradition, ſerved Jeſus to ſtand 
on at his baptiſm The third is that on which Jeſus 
ſtood at his glorious transfiguration on mount Tabor. 
la a little chapel not far from that of St James, we 
we were ſhewn the tomb of St Macarius, biſhop of 
jeruſalem; and tie eccleſiaſticks officiating here aſſu- 
red us, that his body lay there; but our guide told 
us, that it was a miſtake which they were fond of 
Concerning this ſee Nat, Alexandris, Seleck. Hiſtor. Eccleſ. in 
Journ, de Sgav. An. 1677. p. 110. e 
3 keeping 
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keeping up, and that the faint was actually buried at 
Rome. 
Hence we proceeded to the houſe of the high- 
prieſt Annas, now a ſmall church belonging to the 
' Armenians. Here is ſhewn the places where a brutal 
ſervant of the high-prieſt ſtruck our Saviour, John 
Xxviii. ver. 22. Near the front of this church is an old 
olive-tree railed in, or otherwite the pilgrims in their 
great zeal would ſoon make an end of it, by carrying 
away pieces for relicks ; this, it ſeems, being the tree, 
to which, as we were told, our Saviour was tyed for 
ſome time by order of the high-prieſt. 
I Must not omit, that in a corner of this church 

are two large ſtones with very wide holes, or aper- 
tures in them, and concerning which we were en- 
tertained with this legend, that whilſt Jeſus was bound 
to the abovementioned olive-tree, theſe ſtones came 
tumbling down from the neighbouring hill, and pou- 
red forth the moſt virulent invictives againſt the ſoldiers 
for treating Chriſt in fuch a manner, till the meek 
Jeſus impoſed ſilence, by acquainting the ſtones, that 
there was a neceſlity for his ſuffering theſe ſeeming in- 
dignities ; injoining them at the fame time, always 
to remain with their mouths open, which is figured 
by the wide hole in each. . 
Ou next viſit was to St Mark's houſe, or rather 
the church ſaid to be built on the ſite of it; it is but 
ſmall, and belongs to the Syrians. Hither it was 
where St Peter firſt came, after his miraculous re- 
leaſe. Within it is a ſtone font, where, we were 
aſſured, that Apoſtle uſed to adminiſter baptiſm, and 
round the church are convenient dwellings-tfor the cler- 
gy belonging to it. I enquired of the ſuperinten- 
dant of the church, and others, about the folio Syriac 
manuſcript of the New Teſtament, mentioned by Mr 
Maundrell, and pretended to be above eight hundred 
and ſeventy years old, but could not get the leaſt ac- 


count of it. | 
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FURTHER on we paſſed through the iron gate, 
which opened of itfelt to make way for Peter, Acts 
xii. verſe 10. Here are ſeveral fruſtums of pil- 
lars, which are generally thought to indicate ſacred 
places. | 

Tae following day we went to ſee the ſpot where 


Abraham was going to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac : the wa 


to it, from the church of the holy ſepulchre, is thro a 
little door on the left-hand, and then up ſome ſteps to 
the terras, where one ſees an olive-tree planted as a 
mark of the very ſpot where the ram was which 


Abraham offered inſtead of Iſaac ; and a little further 


one comes to a ſmall chapel in the poſſeſſion of the 
Greeks, who here ſhew the identical place of the ſa- 
crifice. This chapel, . though ſtanding at a diſtance _ 
from the church, 1s likewiſe a part of mount Calyary, 
or Golgotha; and the ſcene of Abraham's facrifice 
was mount Moriah, of which Calvary is an eminence 
making part of it. | 

DixecTLy facing the court of the church of the 
holy ſepulchre ſtands a moſque, and cloſe by it 
are the ruins of houſes formerly belonging to the 
A little to the left, beyond this 
place, lie the rudera of a pretty large church dedica- 
ted to St Peter, as within it, according to tradition, 
was the place of his impriſonment, and what remains 
of it now ſerves for the like uſe. Near it alſo are 
decayed houſes, which the pilgrims are forced to take 
up with for dwellings ; beſides, cryptæ or vaults, which 
formerly were ſhops, but at preſent are only a melan- 


choly heap of ruins. 


AFTERWARDS we were led to a ſmall Greek church, 
built by St Helena, on the place where the houſe of 


Zebedee, the father of James and John, is ſuppoſed 


to have ſtood ; but it affords nothing worth obſerva- 
tion. We then went to an almſhouſe, alſo built by 
the ſame St Helena. This was once a very ſpacious 
building; but now nothing more than a ſtable wy 

the 
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the troopers horſes. There are in it ſix or ſeven 
coppers, but of theſe only two are fit for uſe; and 
formerly broth was boil'd in them tor the poor: and 
we were told, that the Turks, on certain days, keep 
up that good cuſtom, and diſtribute allowances of 
broth and fleſh to all poor perſons indiſcriminately, 
without regard to their profeſſion. 

NExr we were ſhewn a houſe built on a vault, and 
at the ſame time were intormed, that it was the place 
where ſtood the houſe of the rich man, mentioned in 
the ſixteenth chapter of St Luke, ver. 19. and near it 
ſtands alſo a mean houſe, ſaid to have been that of 
Lazarus; for here they firmly believe, that the parable 
uſed by our Saviour was a real hiſtory, and repeated 
in order to make the greater impreſſion on the hearts 
of the Jews, the affair being very well known among 
them. They even go ſo far as to endeavour to trace 
out the name of the rich man, though nothing of it is 
to be found in Scripture. | 

Ov next walk was to a large church, ſuppoſed to 
be built on the place where ſtood the houſe of Anne 
the virgin's mother. Under this church is a large 
hole, where it is affirmed the bleſſed virgin was born; 
accordingly this was formerly a ſubterraneous chapel ; 
and the fathers of the Holy Land are ſtill permitted once 
a year, that is, on the nativity of the virgin Mary, to 
celebrate maſs in it: but this act of devotion coſts them 
a pretty round ſum. Anciently, near this church, 
ſtood a handfome nunnery, but now extremely de- 
Ar a little diſtance is the houſe of the Phariſee, 
where alfo a church was erected, as is plain from the 
ruins, Here it was, ſay they, that Mary Magda- 
lene, or ſome other penitent proſtitute, wetted our Sa- 
viour's feet with her tears, and dried them with her 
hair, Luke vii. ver. 38. 

Ix another ſtreet we faw the remains of the ancient 
fortreſs Turris Antoniana, mentioned by Joſephus = 
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his deſcription of the ſecond city and wall within 
which it ſtood; and under the Romans ſerved as bar- 
racks for the garriſon. It's tower is of large ſtones, 
and at preſent what remains of it, jointly with the mo- 
dern additions, ſerves for a minaret, or place, from 
whence a Turkiſh iman, or prieſt, calls the people to 
prayers. - King Godfrey's palace, which ſtands near 
it, affords nothing worth ſeeing. | 

WE now directed our courſe to the ſuppoſed houſe, 
or palace, of Pontius Pilate ; but before going there 
we were made to obſerve a ſmall hauſe oppoſite to it, 
and which our guide aſſured us, was the place where 
our Saviour was ſcourged, it having anciently been a 
part of Pilate's palace. And we were further told, 
that the ſon of a certain Paſcha having taken it into 
his head to make ule of it as a ſtable for his horſes, 
the next morning they were all found dead, and he 
wiſely taking warning, left the houſe in the condition 
he found it. | | 

On entring Pilate's palace we went up a ſtair-caſe, 
where it is pretended once ſtood the Scala Sancta, 
at preſent placed before the door of the church of 
St Lateran at Rome; though the ſcala appears to me 
conſiderably higher than this place. You firſt come 
into a court which leads into oe houſe, now the reſi- 
dence of the Paſcha, though none of the largeft, or 
moſt convenient of buildings, yet the Paſcha's do not 
ſeem much to mind it, their ſtay being but ſhort. 

From one of the apartments of this palace we had 
a fair view of the temple of Solomon ; or indeed 1 
ſhould rather fay of the place, where it. once ſtood, 
that is, we ſaw on mount Moriah, a large level area 
lying beyond the mount of Olives, where the rock it- 
ſelf, has been made ſmooth. and even. And be? 
twixt theſe two mountains was the valley of Jehoſha- 
phat. The entrance into this large area is through 
ſeven gates; but all Chriftians and Jews are for- 
bid to enter it, under pain of death, which there 
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is no way of avoiding, but by embracing Mahome- 


taniſm. 


Ix the centre of it ſtands the fineſt moſque of any 


in Jeruſalem; and the Turks flatter themſelves, that 


it is built on the very ſpot of the Holy of Holies: 
It is an octangular ſtructure, ſurmounted with a cu- 
pola covered with lead, and is not without ornaments, 

bat comes very far ſhort of thoſe at Conſtantinople ; 
and it's advantagious ſituation makes it appear at a 


diſtance much finer than it really is. 


W1THIN this ſpace one diſcerns alſo gardens, walks, 


and fountains, as 


ving formerly been the palace of 


the Patriarch, now of the Cadi : and laſtly, behind the 


ſaid moſque is a church, formerly dedicated to the an- 


nunciation of the bleſſed Virgin. But this was alſo 
The abovementioned foun-, 
tains, as likewiſe the Cadi's houſe, are ſupplied with 


altered into a moſque. 


water from the famous Fons Signatus. 
Id the 
pretend to ſnew the 


palace of Pilate, as it is called, they 
ce where the ſoldiers inſulted 


ſtill 


Jeſus, declaring him King by way of deriſion, and 


placing a crown of thorns on his head, &c. this 
is all that is worth ſeeing in a palace, ſo much talk- 


ed of. At a little diſtance we were ſhewn a houſe 


then occupied by a Turkiſh aga, but which paſſes for 


the palace of Herod. 


Ar coming from Pilate's palace one croſſes the Via 
doloroſa, along which Chriſt went up to mount Cal- 


vary, beginning with the Arcus Pilati, or arched bal- 


cony, where Pilate produced our Saviour to the Jews, 
This balcony is ſtill very vi- 


ſaying, Ecce homo. 


ſible ; but it cannot be the ſame that ſtood here in 
our Saviour's time, his awful prediction, that in je- 
ruſalem one ſtone ſhould not be left on another, having 
been remarkably verified. Another arcade may poſſi- 
bly have been built in the fame place where the for- 
mer ſtood, but of this there is no certainty, ' 
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Over this arcade are two pieces of marble fixed 
into it; and on which we were told our Saviour and 
Pilate ſtood. Theſe pieces having been found near 
Pilate's palace, the procurator of the Holy Land 
deſired them of the Paſcha, who at firſt refuſed him; 
but his zeal ſuffered him not to take a denial, till 
he had obtained them, and ſet them up as a monu 
ment. i 
FuRTHER on this way we were ſhewn the place 
where our Saviour is ſaid to have fainted under the 
weight of his croſs. àt a little diſtance is the place 
where the blefled Virgin, overcome with ſo me- 
lancholy a ſight, fell into a deliquium. According- 
ly here anciently ſtood a church, called Il Spaſmo z 
but of which now not the leaſt trace is to be ſeen, a 
large bath, with two arcades, having been built in it's 
ace. | 
; Tax next curioſity we were ſhewn, was the houſe 
of St Veronica, who, on ſeeing Jeſus's face covered 
with ſweat, blood, and duſt, haſtened out of her 
houſe, and made her way through the crowd to wipe 
it with a napkin; though not a word of this remark- 
able act of tenderneſs is to be met with in Scripture, 
yet the napkin, ſaid to have been uſed on this occaſion, 
is preſerved as a moſt venerable relick both at Turin 
and Rome, whither, according to the legends, S 
Veronica herſelt brought it. Et 
ANOTHER ſtory concerning it is, that Ann, daugh- 
ter of a king of Cyprus, and ſpouſe to Lewis, ſon of 
Amadæus, Duke of Savoy, brought this holy ſudary 
from Jeruſalem to Chamberry, capital of Savoy, where: 
for ſome years, in the month of May it was exhibited 
to publick view, 'till Charles Emanuel, ſon of Phili- 
bert, Duke of Savoy, cauſed it to be brought to Tu- 
rin, and depoſited in the cathedral. It is pretended, 
that this ſudary is impreſſed with the face, and all 
the other parts of our Saviour's body; and a copy of 
it we ſaw on Good-Friday, hanging before the ſe- 
Voi x" pulchre; 
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pulchre; but the more learned and intelligent are now 
pretty well agreed, that there never was ſuch a wo- 
man as Veronica : but that the name is derived from 
the words Vera Icon, or true image of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
and that the making a female ſaint of theſe words, 
proceeded from the cuſtom of putting a woman, or 
an Angel, on theſe painted, Veræ Icones; and which 
thus gave riſe to the whole ſtory. The more ſenſible 
among the Roman Catholicks are themſelves convin- 
- Ced, that the whole is but a fiction; and worſhip on- 
ly the face of our Saviour painted on the ſudary. 
Luaſtly, our guide ſhewed us the place where Simon 
of Cyrene was compelled by the ſoldiers to help our 
Saviour in carrying the croſs; but whether it was 
then within or without the city, was what they knew 
nothing of. The laſt remarkable object ſhewn us, was 
the juridical gate, and before it a villar, on which was 
faſtened the ſentence of every criminal; it is ſaid to 
be the ſame as at the time of our Saviour's ſufferings, 
and ſtands atnong heaps of rubbiſh and ruins. 

" Havinc thus ſeen all the relicks, and ſacred 
places; and this being the day of the ſacred fire, as 
the Greeks and Armenians here called it, for jt was 
the ſixth day aſter Eaſter, we were extremely deſirous 
of being preſent at this folemnity. 

Tux people are made to believe, that on this day 
is to be ſeen in the church of the holy ſepulchre, 
and ifſuing out of the grave itſelf a holy fire, a ſo- 
lemnity, which, like many others of the fame kind, 
ſeems to owe its original to policy, and. to be ſuppor- 
ted by avarice; for the biſhops not only ſuffer the peo- 


ple to remain in this belief, but cheriſh it, in order to 


draw the prone! number of pilgrims to Jeruſalem, and 
thus enable them to defray thoſe enormous expences, 
with which they are oppreſſed by the Turks. Nay, 
the intereſt of the latter is concerned in maintaining 
this miracle, by reaſon of the great profits accruing to 
them fromthe vaſt numbers of foreigners, whom — 
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ſity draws hither. Some hours before the ſolemnity 
begins, a ſtranger cannot but be highly entertained 
with the ſtrange grimaces and geſticulations uſual on 
theſe occaſions ; and as no pilgrim would fail of being 
preſent, the church is a ſcene of confuſion. We 
were ſeated in a gallery facing the entrance of the holy 
ſepulchre ; with the fathers of the Romiſh church, 
(who, by the by, are ſaid, to do all they can to ex- 
plode this pretended miracle) and ſome Turks of 
the Paſcha's retinue, who alſo came hither on this oc- 
caſion. | 

Taz whole church reſounded with the noiſe and vo- 
ciferations of a vaſt multitude of people, who ſeemed 
frantick, running after one another, and playing ſuch 
pranks, as would be more ſuitable at a carnival, and 
were certainly quite inconſiſtent with the ſacredneſs 
of the place, and the pretended miracle. Among 
others I obſerved a man counterfeiting a dead perſon, 
poſſibly intending to imitate our Saviour, being car- 
ried ſeveral times round the grave, and then diſappea- 
red. Some carried others on their ſhoulders, and ler 
them fall on the crowd ; others again tumbled abour 
the grave like tumblers on a ſtage, performing a thou- 
ſand anticks and poſtures, which continually afforded 
new ſubject of laughter and noiſy applauſe, In a 
word, nothing can be imagined more groteſque, wild, 
and phantaſtical, than what we ſaw here in any place, 
and on an occaſion which ſhould naturally have raiſed 
ſeriouſneſs in thoſe Who believed it Art laſt the 
Greek clergy made their . appearance, but it was with 
great confuſion, that among this multitude of people, 
they went through the proceſſion. The Armenians, 
Syrians, and Coptis, at that time did not join in the 
procefſion. After this a Greek biſhop, follow'd by the 
patriarch of Armenia, and the Syrian and Coptick 
prieſts, went inte the holy ſepulchre, near which, at 
the ſame time, the Epitropos, or vicar of the Greek 
patriarch, placed himſelf, poſſibly to inſtru” the 
3 | ” © 3: others 
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others how they mult act, or to ſecure the door, 
whilſt three or four Turks flood beſore the holy ſe- 
pulchre with whips and ſtaves, to keep off the people 
who thronged for admittance. About halt a quarter of 
an hour after the abovementioned eccleſiaſticks entered, 
the Greek biſhops came out with a bunch of wax can- 
dles tied together, which had been lighted at the holy 
fire; then was the height of the tumult, for every one 
thruſting to be the firſt to light his candle at that of 
the biſhop's, they being all firmly perſuaded, that the 
firſt fire is the moſt holy and pure; and that whatever 
it touches it does not burn. 

WuIIs r every one was thus expreſſing his devout 
zeal, for being poſſeſſed of this fire or light, the 
Turks laid about them without diſtinction. But at 
that time no ſtrokes were felt, the raptures at that 
time taking away all ſenſation; and thoſe who were 
behind furiouſly leaped on the ſhoulders of the fore- 
moſt, that they might alſo get their candles lighted. 
The conclufion was, that ſome of the buſy zealots 
among them lifted the biſhop on their ſhoulders, and 
thus carried him, with great rejoicings, to their 
church, With the Armenian biſhop, of patriarch, mat- 
ters did not ſuceeed ſo well; for he no ſooner made 
his appearance with his wax lights, than the people 
crowded fo violently about him, that they all went 
our, and he was obliged to light them again at the 
candle of a private pilgrim However two men lift- 
ed him up, and he was. carried away with the ſame 
formality as the other. The Syrians and Coptis made 
all poſſible haſte to carry the holy fire to their chapels, 
4n order to light their lamps with it; and thus in an 
inſtant there was a general illumination all over the 
church, after which every one performed divine wor- 
ſhip, according to their reſpective rites. That they 
endeavour to perſuade one another, that this ſacred 
fire does not burn, is certainly a falſe report ; for ha- 
ving myſelf obſerved, that ſeveral, by 2 
8 555 
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hurnt and very much damaged their beards ; and I 
heard, that a woman had all her cloaths ſpoiled by 
this fire „ 855 

THar fathers of the Latin or Romiſh church, who 
at preſent give no credit to the miracle, told me, how- 
ever, that it had once indeed the virtue of not con- 
tuming ; that is, at the time when the Greeks and 
other Chriſtians, now ſplit into diſtinct communities, 
were united with the church of Rome ; but that ſince 
the time of the ſchiſm, and conſequenly a long white 
ſince, this miracle has ceaſed, and that now the whole 
proceſs is mere juggle and deluſion, 

Poss1BLyY were ail the communities, who are here 
in poſſeſſion of the relicks, or ſacred places, mutually 
in a good underſtanding, this miracle would not be 
ſo much decried by the Latin or Roman clergy, eſpe- 
cially if they were to come in for a ſhare of the pro- 
fits ariſing from it; it being undeniable, that in the 
church of Rome there are many ſuch miracles contri- 
ved by the clergy, and the belief of them ſolemnly 
inculcated into the people, which are yet much more 


difficult to be believed; and, among many others, the 


liquefaction of the blood of St Januarius, on it's be- 
ing placed near his head. And the vicar of the pa- 
triarch ot the Greeks, to whom I once mentioned this 
opinion of the abovementioned father, very perti- 
nently anſwered, if this miracle, as they themſelves 
own, was formerly real, why can it not at preſent 
take place, the ſanctity of the ſepulchre and the church, 
being ſtill the ſame? Bur obſerving that we alſo gave 
little credit to it, he dropp'd the ſubject. | 
THe fathers of the Holy Land told me with ſome 
pleaſure, that an Engliſhman ventur'd to bribe the 
Turks, who kept the door of the holy ſepulchre, and 
thus hid himſelf within it; and he was witneſs of 
the whole myſtery ; which he did not ſail to expoſe, 
Viz. that this ſacred fire was kindled in the ſepulchre 
by means of a flint and ſteel ; and which is not at all 
A a 3 imprac- 
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impracticable here: I even believe, that they who are 
ynacquainted with the ſecret, and go in with the 
biſhops, may be very eaſily impoſed on, by reaſon of 
the darkneſs of the place, all the lamps and candles 
being put out, that there is not the leaſt appearance of 
light. Nor is the fraud a little favoured by the tu- 
mult of the people, juſt at the time when the biſhops. 


enter the holy ſepulchre, as it prevents the ſtrokes of 


the flint, the inſtrument in this operation, from being 
heard. 

As to the continuance of this pretended miracle, or 
deluſion, the commonalty, who blindly give credit to 
it, and honeſtly ſwallow whatever their prieſts ſay, are 


are not ſo much in fault as the patriarchs and biſhops. 
Theſe indeed, as treacherous ſhepherds, ſcandalouſly 


abuſe the well -meant credulity of the ſheep entruſted 
to their care, and thus inſtil into them the moſt ri- 
diculous fictions. But ſurely the Romiſh clergy ſhould 
have well conſidered their own practices, before they ſo 
openly ridiculed this miracle of the Greeks 


Wx alſo now ſaw ſeveral other particular proceſ- 


ſions of the Armenians, Coptis, and Syrians, round the 
holy ſepulchre. And thus ended this ſolemnity, be- 
gun in confuſion, canducted by deceit, and concluded 
with ſuperſtition. 

Some days after an opportunity offering of going 
in company with ſeveral eccleſiaſticks, and others, to 
Bethlehem, and the neighbourhood, where we were 
ſure of ſeeing every thing remarkable, we with plea- 
ſure embraced it; and this journey ſhall make the ſub- 
ject * the following chapter. - 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: XXIV. 


Journey to BETULEHEM, the convents of St John 
and Elias ; with accounts of ſeveral other places. 


V E left Jeruſalem in company with ſome eccle- 
ſiaſticks, and other perſons, but could not 
take the uſual road of the pilgrims, on account of a 
contagious diſtemper raging in ſome of the neighbour- 
ing places, and the inteſtine wars among the villages. 
Thus we were hindered from viſiting the church and 
convent of the holy croſs belonging to the Greeks, 
and which, according to them, ſtands on the ſpot 
where the tree grew out of which our Saviour's croſs 
was formed. | 
On our departure from the city we paſſed near the 
ſuppoſed pool of Betheſda, or, according to the wri- 
ter of the Itinerarium Hieroſolipitanum, Bethſaida; and 
on the right a ruined tower, where, according to the 
tradition, old Simeon reſided, who, with the infant 
Jeſus .in his arms, repeated that beautiful hymn re- 
corded by St Luke. The adjacent country 1s well 
cultivated, and exhibits a very beautiful appearance, 
barley growing among the rocks up to the very ſum- 
mits of the mountains. We proceeded along the foot 
of an eminence, on the top of which was a ſmall vil- 
lage called Villa Salata | | 
ABouT two hours farther brought us to the con- 

vent of St John. This ſtructure exceeds every thing 
in the Holy Land: it is a modern ſtructure, built at- 
ter the plan of a Spaniſh eccleſiaſtick, at that time 
procurator of of the Holy Land, but whoſe knowledge 
extended to things not immediately belonging to his 
3 A ſtately church had been before erected 
1ere, but being ruined by the enemies of Chriſtianity, 
the remains of it now only ſerve as a ſtall for cattle. * - 
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ſants were all buſied in driving their cattle to the tops 


Arx preſent the church is in the middle of the con- 
vent, and it's cupola is particularly elegant : it has 
alſo a pavement of very beautiful moſaic or inlaid 


work; in it are three fine pieces of painting, one re. 


preſenting the virgin's flight into Egypt, and the two 
others the angels Gabriel and Michael. But the moſt 
ſplendid part is a cave, ſaid to have been the habita- 


tion of John the Baptiſt, during his auſterities in the 


Deſert, It is now a chapel of lurpriſing beauty; the 
very ſteps leading to it are of a curious workmanſhip ; 
and beſides a variety of other exquiſite embelliſnments, 
it's moſaic floor is univerſally admired. 

UnDpEex the altar is ſhewn the very ſpot where John 
the Baptiſt is ſaid to have been born, and on which is 
a marble ſtar in raiſed work; and in the centre of it a 
{mall porphyry ſtone a little projecting, to indicate the 
place, and which the pilgrims kiſs with very fervent 
devotion. On the walls are ſome very well executed 
baſſo relievo's of the hiitory of St John, as the viſit of 
Mary to Elizabeth, the birth of John, his preaching 
in the wilderneſs, the baptiſm of Chriſt in the Jordan; 


and laſtly, the decollation of St John: and in another 


Chapcl of this church, near the altar, is a large ſtone, 
on which it is pretended St John ſtood when he 
reached. | 

THE village near the convent is by the Chriſtians 
called St Joun, and by the Arabians Ainciareb, but 
little correſponds with it's elegant convent ; conſiſting 
only of a 1icw wretched houics and huts inhabited by 
peaſants, _ | 

FoxMERLY this was a city, though it's name be 
not mentioned by the Evangeliſts, Who only ſay, that 
Mary went from Nazareth to a city in the hill coun- 
try to viſit Elizabeth. In it are till ſeen the ruins of 
a large edifice, not improbably an ancient Chriſtian 
church; but this poor village afforded us a ſight which 
we had never ſeen before; tor in the evening the pea- 
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of their houſes, to ſecure them from any incurſions 
from the enemy. | | | 

On the top of a mountain, near the convent, we 
oblerved ſome ruins. Theſe, according to the current 
tradition, are the remains of the tombs of the Macca- 
bees, but the eccleſiaſticks who were with us aſſured 
us to the contrary, and that we were at a village called 
Modin ; and this indeed is agreeable to the firſt book 
of the Maccabees. | 

THE enemies of this village being maſters of a cer- 
tain tract, commonly called the Wilderneſs, where St 
Joha is ſaid to have preached, and to have led a life of 
exemplary mortification, it was thought not adviſeable 
jor us to go thither. This ſpot 1s called the Wilder- 
neſs, from it's being hemmed in on all ſides betwixt 
the mountains, otherwile it is very well laid out, and 
produces corn, wine, and oil, in great abundance. 

HERE St John is ſaid to have uſed locuſts for part 
of his food, though many are of opinion, that hereby 
is not meant the inſect of that name, but a kind of 
bean growing on a tree in this wilderneſs, and in the 
Hebrew called by the ſame name as the animal. This 
tree alſo grows in the neighbourhood of Tunis, and 
the Turks in thoſe countries are great admirers of it's 
fruit. Jacobus de Vitriaco, in his Hiſtor. Hieroſol. 
cap LIII. relates, that an eccleſiaſtick of that coun- 
try ſhewed him the fruit of a ſhrub, which he called 
landguſta, or locuſt, as growing there in great plenty, 
and was what St John lived on 

IT is a cuſtom here to have a mark made in the 

arm, and this is done with ſuch ſkill, as not to caule the 
leaſt pain or inconveniency. This cuſtom obtains in 
ſeveral places of the Levant, and muſt be very anci- 
ent. Virgil making mention of it, in the fourth book 
of his Aneid, verſ. 146; and likewiſe Pomponius 

Mela, Lib. XXI. | 
Tu E artiſts have patterns of all kinds of figures, 
and the proceſs of the operation is as follows : after a 
perſon 
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perſon has made choice of the pattern, being rubbed 
over with ſmall- coal duſt, it is imprinted on the arm, 


er any other part, then it is pricked with two very fine 


needles dipt in a kind of ink made of wine, bullock's 
gall, and gunpowder; and the pricking is done with 
ſuch diſpatch, and dexterity, as not to draw a ſingle 
drop of blood; then the place marked is rubbed over 
with ink, and afterwards waſhed with warm water, 
which concludes the proceſs. 

On the declivity of a mountain, not far from the 


village of St John, and about a ſhort mile from the 


convent, is a houſe and cloyſter, though now almoſt 
intirely ruined, ſaid to be Elizabeth's country-houſe, 


and the place where ſhe reſided when Mary came to 


viſit her ; for her town-houſe ſtood on the preſent ſite 
of the convent of St John, it being the common per- 
ſuaſion here, that Zacharias, Elizabeth's huſband, and 
one of the chief prieſts, was alſo a perſon of ſuch plen- 
tiful circumſtances, -as to have both a town and coun- 
try-houſe. The eccleſiaſticks who were with us went 
down into a cave to perform their devotions, as the 
place where the holy virgin found Elizabeth, and ut- 
ter'd the magnificat, or hymn recorded by St Luke. 
The Arabians likewiſe went to prayers under a' tree. 
Ix this ruined cloyſter is a ſpring which contributes 


to the fertility of the neighbouring valley, and ſup- 


plies both the convent and village with water. The 


5 3 city is now reduced to this mean village, tho 


d formerly to have extended ſeveral miles, and that 


one of it's gates ſtood near this ſpring. 


Beſides Arabians, here are alſo ſeveral Chriſtians, 
who, however, in ſome capacity or other, are ſervants 
to the convent, and the whole village may be ſaid to 
be greatly benefited by the liberality of the fathers; 
and it muſt be owned, that the relief of the poor 
about them is one of the chief advantages of ſuch reli- 
gious communities. 8 
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We ſet out by moon-light, ſome time before break 
of day, for fear of meeting with enemies, having alſo 
with us two Turks, one in the front, and the other in 
the rear, that no perſon might come near us, on ac- 
count of the infection. After paſſing a very difficult 
mountain we entered a good road, leading along well 
cultivated hills and vales. 

From the top of a high mountain we perceived a 
large plain, with ſeveral tumuli, ſaid to be the remain- 
ders of fortifications of the Iſraelites, thrown up againſt 
theſe hills. We afterwards croſſed a tract of plough- 
ed land, in which is ſome ruined „ as a 
memorial of the place where Moſes's ſpies met with 
the large cluſter of grapes mentioned in the thirteenth 
chapter of Numbers; but the Arabians have commit- 


ted ſuch ravages all over the country, that at preſent 


there is not the leaſt appearance of a vineyard. =: 

Nor far from hence we ſaw St Philip's ſpring ; 
and near it a village of the ſame name. This paſles 
for the place where Philip baptized the treafurer of 
queen Candace, mentioned in the eighth chapter of the 
Acts. Not far from this ſpring are the ruins of a 
church, ſaid to have been built by St Helena. 

We now entered the way leading to this ſpring, 
and which the virgin is ſaid to have travelled in her 
flight to Egypt. It is every where ſo very rugged and 
ſtony, that it ſeems next to impoſſible, that it ſhould 
have been practicable to the treaſurer's chariot. How- 
ever this difficulty is removed by ſaying, that this road, 
though there is little ſign of it, was much better than 
at preſent, proper care being taken of it, whereas the 


Arabians neglect thoſe things, as with their ſure foot- 


ed horſes they can travel any where. 1 
Ar ſome diſtance between two mountains, very in- 
duſtriouſly cultivated, we came in ſight of the quarries 
which furniſhed the amazing pillars for the church at 
Bethlehem; and ſoon after left on our right-hand a 
pretty large village called Boeteſe Clacli, or —_— 
. inha- 
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inhabited only by Greeks. The church, which we 
only ſaw at a diſtance, is built in the form of a dome; 
and the neighbouring country has an aſpect of plenty 
and induſtry, eſpecially the valley of Sennacherib, to 
called from that prince's army incamping here, when 
an angel deſtroyed, in a ſingle night, one hundred 
and fourſcore and five thouſand men. 

THis vale extends about an hour, but is ſo very 
narrow, that the diſpoſition of a camp in thoſe days 
muſt have been very different from ours. At laſt we 
came to the hill on which Bethlehem is built; but the 
peſtilence which at this time raged, would not allow 
us to enter the place in our way to the convent. 

BETHLEHEM, formerly called: the city of David, 
is now an open country-town, and the houſes very 
mean, but the lituation incomparably pleaſant; being on 
all ſides ſurrounded with hills and vallies, and covered 
with corn and other vegetables, eſpecially fine planta- 
tions of olive-trees. The convent lies at the end of 
the town, and to me ſeemed to have been formerly a 
fortreſs with ſtout walls and gates; but at preſent 
both are 1n ruins. | 

BEING informed that the covent was crouded with 
pilgrims, who were on their departure, we judged it 
adviſeable, as a precaution againſt the contagion, to 
wait a while, till they were retired. Accordingly we 
firſt viſited the bleſſed virgin's cave, at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from the convent ; ſo called, as being the ſup- 

ſed place where ſhe concealed herſelf with the infant 

eſus, at the maſſicre of the children of Bethlehem, 
a little before her flight into Egypt. | 

Tuis cave is very ſpacious, and daily enlarging for 
the ſake of a very white kind of chalk ſtone, and this 
extraordinary whiteneſs the people here, and many 
thouſands of others, believe to be derived from ſome 
drops of the virgin's milk, which happened to fall on 
the ground whilit ſhe was ſuckling her infant. 


THrese 
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Tukxsk ſlones, after being cleanſed and broken 
into pieces, are ſent to ſeveral parts of Europe; and 
ſome of the powder of them, mixed in fair water, is 
given to nurſes as of wonderful efficacy in filling the 
breaſts with milk. | 
Wiruix this cave are ſeveral lamps continually 
burning, with a jar of oil always ſtanding near them ; 
and to this expence the Turks jointly contribute. 
Under the altar is a ſmall croſs, with a ſuitable lamp 


burning before it. 


Tu E pilgrims being gone, we repaired to the con- 
vent, where our eyes were firſt ſaluted with a heap of 


' ruins, occaſioned. by a late earthquake. The church 


of St Maria di Progeſſio, or of the Manſor, is not on] 
large, but one of the fineſt in all the Holy Land; it has 
four rows of Corinthian pillars, and which, though of 
a ſurprizing height and diameter, are each formed out 
of a ſingle block of reddiſh ſtone more compact and 
hard than marble itſelf. | 
HERE is alſo a ſubterraneous chapel, ſaid to be for- 
merly a cave, and the place where our Saviour was 
born. There are two entrances. into it by a flight of 
ſixteen: handſome ſteps, and on the left-hand of the 
{ide where we entered it, our attention was directed to 
a place, which an eccleſiaſtick, whoſe looks ſeemed to 
expreſs his belief of what he faid, aſſured us it was 
the very ſpot where Jeſus was born. On it is laid a 
marble flab, ſurrounded with a fiiver glory, with the 
tollowing inſcription. 


HIC, DE VIRGINE MARIA, JESUS 


CHRISTUS NATUS EST. 
In Engliſh thus: 
Here Jeſus Cbriſt was born of the Virgin Mary. 


UNDER 
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UnDpER one of the altars is a reddiſh ſtone, which 
the pilgrims kiſs with great devotion, pretending that 
they diſcern on it a woman in a kneeling poſture, with 
an infant lying before her. Here they likewiſe ſhew the 
manger in which our Saviour was laid, and the place 


where the holy virgin was ſitting when the eaſtern wiſe 


men came to worſhip the divine infant. 
In the floor of this chapel are ſeveral curious pieces 
of marble, part of which the eccleſiaſticks have broken 
off, to ſave the whole from being carried away by the 
Turks. And it 18 from the ſame apprehenſion that this 
chapel wants many ornaments becoming ſo remarkable 
a place. It at preſent belongs to the Latin Chriſtians, 
to whom it was transferred from the Greeks, at the 
requeſt of the devout marquis De Chateauneuf, the 
French ambaſſador at the Porte; ſo the Franks only 
ean celebrate maſs here, though it is free for all Chriſti- 
ans indifcriminately to viſit it, on pulling off their ſhoes. 
_ Neax this chapel, or the cave of the Nativity, are 
ſome others, but the entrance of which only lies thro? 
the convent; as that of St Joſeph, our Saviour's fo- 


ſter-father ; that of the innocents, ſo called from a 


number of young children, who in the time of Herod, 
being concealed here with their mothers, were both 
ſlain and buried there; likewiſe thoſe of St Euſebius of 
Cremona, of St Paula, and of St Euſtochia her daugh- 
ter, and of St Jerom. | 

In the chapel of St Paula and Euſtochia, who were 
both ladies of diſtinction at Rome, which they left for 
a life of devotion and mortification, in the cave of 
our Saviour's nativity, are the following verſes cut in 
marble, compoſed by St Jerom, on their extraordinary 


piety. | 


Aſpicis Auguſtum preciſa rupe ſepulchrum. 
Hoſpitium Paulæ eſt caleftia regna tenentis. 
Fratrem, cognatos, Romam, patriamque relinquens 
Divitias, Sobolem, Bethleemiti conditur antro. 
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' Tax ſubſtance of which js, here you ſee a ftately 
ſepulchre hewed in a rock ; it is the manſion of Pau- 

la, an inhabitant of the kingdom of heaven. She left 


brothers, relations, Rome, and her country, riches, 


and off-ſpring, and now lies in a cave at Bethlehem, 
AN p on the ſide of the altar are alſo the following. 


Scipio quam genuit Paulz fustre parentes 
Gracchorum ſoboles, Agamemnonts inclyta proles 
Hoc jacet in tumulo. Paulam dixere priores 
Euſtochii genetrix: Romani prima ſenatus, | 
Pauperiem Chriſti & Bethlemica rura ſequuta. + 


Wulcz may be thus rendered: In this tomb lies 
the daughter of Scipio, the off. ſpring of the Gracchi, 
an illuſtrious deſcendant of Agamemnon, Paula, the 
mother of Euſtochia. The firſt of the Roman ſenate, 
who imitated the poverty of Chriſt, and preferred 
Bethlehem to all other places. 


Ix the convent is alſo a handſome church dedicated 


to St Catharine, and the convent itſelf is roofed with a 


fine terras, from whence there is a view of all the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem ; and adjoining to the 
convent of the Franks, are likewiſe thoſe of the Ar- 
menians. = | 

Id the way to Hebron lie the celebrated fountains, 
reſervoirs, and gardens, ſaid to have been made by. 
king Solomon, and in which he took ſuch great de- 
light; and to theſe he is thought to allude, when, 
among other marks of his ſplendor, he mentions gar- 
dens, pools of water, vineyards, and orchards planted 
with all kinds of fruits. But we were adviſed not to 
go farther, the inhabitants of Hebron being declared 
enemies of the Franks, ever ſince an Engliſhman un- 
fortunately rod over a child. And theſe Hebronites, 
who are the moſt malignant and vindictive of all the 
peaſants about Jeruſalem, will not be pacified, but 1 
| 8 the 
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the blood of a Frank, being through revenge for an 


unhappy accident, diſpoſed to commit a deliberate 


murder. Theſe fountains of Solomon lie about half 
an hour from Bethlehem. * 
Wu left Bethlehem with ſome regret, being by the 
contagion, and the enmity lately broken out between 
it's inhabitants and the neighbouring villages, hinder- 
ed from taking a view of the ſeveral curioſities in an 
about it. | 

AFTER travelling about a mile in our return, we 
ſtopped near a piece of water, called David's Well; 
and were aſſured, that this was the well, for a draught 
of which the royal prophet ſo ardently longed when 
he fought with the Philiſtines. From an eminence a 
little. farther, we were ſhewed a large plain, planted 
with olive-trees, and ſaid to be the place where the 
ſhepherds received the glad tidings of Chriſt's nati- 
vity. | | 
| W's It is the ſhepherd's cave, and likewiſe the 
village where they lived, together with the ruins of a 
convent and church built by St Paula who died here. 
The adjacent country is well cultivated, and exhibits 
a very agreeable appearance. 

A LITTLE farther eaſtward we ſaw the place called 
Engedi, where David cut off a piece of Saul's robe 
in the cave, and near it a craggy mountain, com- 
monly known by the name of the Franks mountain ; 
as on the taking of Jeruſalem by the Mahometans, 
they are faid to have retired thither, and to have de- 
fended themſelves during. forty years; accordingly 
there are ſtill on it ſeveral of their fortifications, and a 
way hewn through the rock leading up to the ſum- 
mit; but the greateſt part of theſe works are now in 
ruins. 

Nz AR the road we ſaw a beautiful ſubterraneous 
aqueduct, leading from king Solomon's reſervoirs, 
and faid to have extended to the temple which that 
prince built at Jeruſalem. | TO 
- A LITTLE 
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+ A LITTLE farther on our left-hand, were ſeveral 
Turkiſh burial places, and among them a ſtructure 
with a cupola, which has all the appearance of a re- 
cent building, and we were told ſtood on the very 
pot where Rachel was interred. | 
For on, we ſtruck a little off the road to a 


field, in ſearch of ſmall round ſtones, ſaid to reſemble 


peaſe, and theſe, according to tradition, were petrified 
by the bleſſed virgin; the owner of the field having 
refuſed to give her any when ſhe complained of hun- 


ger. Small ſtones we indeed found, but imagination 


muſt have a conſiderable ſhare in forming an opinion 
that they had any reſemblance to peaſe; and I think 
there muſt be a great deal of faith, or rather of 
{imple credulity, to believe the origin of theſe ſtones. 
We were at the ſame time given to underſtand, that 
there had been ſuch vaſt quantities of theſe truly 
precious ſtones gathered, that they were become very 
ſcarce. But, however this be, according to Longi- 
nus, in his Hiſtor. lapid. figurat. Helvet. ſuch ſtones are 
likewiſe found in Switzerland. SF 
Ar length we arrived at St Elias's convent, where 
the Greek papas, or prieſts, received us with great 
courteſy. This convent reſembles a caſtle or fortreſs, 
being built in this manner as a defence againſt the aſ- 
faults of the Arabians; for the hopes of plunder fre- 
quently ſtimulates thoſe banditti to attack ſuch places 
ot devotion ; and the good guardian himſelf ſhewed 
us a very ſevere wound in one of his hands, which 
he received in vigorouſly defending the entrance of 
the convent. | | 
Tus church of the convent receives it's light 
through a beautiful cupola, and within it is a ſtately 
monument of one of their biſhops, with an Arabic 
infcription. On the rock, leading to the convent, 
we were ſhewn the impreſſion of Elijah, who, as they 
ſay, left it here in memory of a comfortable reſt he 


had enjoyed after an extreme fatigue. There is, in- 
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deed, a kind of impreſſion, about the length of a 
man, but in a form very little reſembling the human 
body. However, on expreſſing our opinion, we re- 
ceived for anſwer, that the Arabians had disfigured 
the impreſſion. 

Sue impreſſions are ſeen in other places, which 
favours a ſuſpicion, that they might be the work of 
eccleſiaſticks, whole exceſſive zeal induced them to 
commit ſuch pious frauds, in order to excite a greater 
veneration in the hearts of thoſe who viſited the holy 
places. But, however this be, the eccleſiaſticks in 
our company fell on their knees, and touched the im- 

ſſion with their roſaries. | 

Soo after leaving the convent, we paſſed near 
two ruined walls, ſaid to be the remains of the houſe 
of the prophet Habakkuk, from whence an angel 
carried him to Babylon, to relieve Daniel in the lion's 
den. - Some mention is made of this houſe of Ha- 
bakkuk, at the coucluſion of the apocryphal ſtory of 
Bell and the Dragon. 

We next came to the well, where the ſtar appeared 
to the eaſtern Magi, and at a ſmall diſtance from it 
our companion ſhewed us the place, where the holy 
virgin is ſaid to have reſted herſelf under a turpentine 
tree, when ſhe was bringing her infant to be preſent- 
ed to the Lord in the temple ; but this turpentine 
tree has long ſince been carried away by the prevalent 
fondneſs for relicks, and a fig- tree planted in it's 
place z for by repeated trials it was found that no tur- 
pentine-tree would grow there. 

In the proſecution of our journey, we paſſed the 
valley of Rephaim, which according to Joſephus, 
was in his time the common road. 

Tunis valley is celebrated for the ſignal victory 
gained by David over the Philiſtines; it lies in the 
way from Jeruſalem to Bethlehem, and is not above 

o hours ride from the former. 


| Ox 
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On our approaching near the walls of Jeruſalem 
we were obliged to ſtop, 'on account of a large Tur- 
kiſn caravan returning from Hebron to Jeruſalem, 
at the head of which marched ſeveral perſons carrying 
banners in their hands. We ſaw among them abun- 
dance of children, who had juſt been circumciſed. 
THis pilgrimage the Turks carefully perform an- 
nually ; going thither to viſit the monuments of the 
patriarchs Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. On our re- 
turn to Jeruſalem, we were obliged to wait ſome 
hours in the garden of the convent of Quarentine, as 
coming from infected places; on which account we 
were copiouſly incenſed or perfumed. What little 
time we had was employed in viſiting the other re- 
markable curioſities in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
ſalem, which ſhall be deſcribed in the following 
chapter. | b 


CHAP. XXV. 


Accounts of ſeveral holy places in the neighbour- 
hood of JERUSALEM, as BETHANY, the mount 
of OLives, mount Z10N, the garden of GRE TU. 

 SEMANE, and the ſepulchres of the kings 
IsRAEL ; together with a brief deſcription of 

' the ceremonies uſed at the conſecration of e 
Greek biſhop. HLH, 


N going out of the city, through St Stephen's 
gate, we ſaw near it a large reſervoir, quite 
dry, called the Piſcina Probatica, or ſheep pool. It 


is near an hundred paces in length, and fixty in 


breadth, and extends almoſt to the place where the 


= 
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is ſo called from the firſt martyr Stephen, having 
been ſtoned at a ſmall diſtance from it; before which 
it was called the ſheep gate. Near it the Turks have 
their ſepulchres, on one of which, we ſaw an inſtance 
of that abſurd cuſtom of hiring women to mourn for 
the dead. A little without this gate, they pretend to 
ſhew the exact ſpot where St Stephen expired, and 
even inſiſt that the impreſſion of his knees and ſhoul- 
ders are ſtill imprinted on the rock. At a ſmall di- 
ſtance is a well, into which, they ſay, his body was 
thrown; and add, that by divine inſpiration his remains, 
together with thoſe of St Gamaliel, Nicodemus, and 
Bibonius, were diſcovered by an eccleſiaſtic in the 
time of the Emperor Honorius. 
. Beyond this, in our way to Bethany, we were 
thewn the place, .where the fig - tree grew which 
withered at our Saviour's imprecation. Near it are 
the remains of Simon the leper's houſe; and farther 
up the mountain, the ruins of the caſtle of Lazarus, 
who-1s here ſaid to have been the proprietor and lord 
of Bethany. | 


Ar ſome diſtance, we deſcended twenty-eight ſteps - 


into Lazarus's ſepulchre, which is hewn in the rock, 
but greatly injured by time. The firft compartment 
1s a ſmall chamber, and from it a paſſage leading to 
another, in which is an altar, ſaid to ſtand on the 
very ſpot whence Lazarus was raiſed by our Saviour, 
and where ſtil] lies the very ſtone he ordered to be re- 
moved from the grave. Maſs is celebrated twice a 
year on the altar. . | | Y 
Tais ſepulchre lies in Bethany, at that time a town 
of note, but at preſent a mean village, emma only 
by poor peaſahts. A little farther they ſhewed us the 
foundations of Martha and Mary's houſe, with a fine 
well hewn in the rock; likewiſe a ſtone on which our 
Saviour is ſaid to have reſted 'till the two ſiſters were 
informed of his coming. Here we found the chiefs 


— 


of the peaſants of Bethany, keeping a very ſtrict * 
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for preventing the Arabians from foraging among 
the fields of barley They were encamped under 


ſmall tents of black goats ſkins. When paſture fails 


here, they remove to the vallies between the moun- 


rains, where nature ſupplies them with water, and 
they endeavour to procure proviſions by robbery and 


violence. We however viſited their camp, where we 
were very civilly entertained,. and a party ordercd to . 


conduct us in our return. 


THe next place we viſited was the mount of Olives, . 


and in our journey paſſed through Bethphage, from - 
whence our Saviour made his triumphant entrance in- 
to Jeruſalem. In aſcending the mount of Olives, we. 
law St Pelagia's cave, which the Turks have now 
ſhut up, without admitting any to enter it, pretend- 
ing that ſhe had been a notorious woman, but repent- 
ing of her debauched manner of living, withdrew hi- 
ther in man's apparel, that ſhe might not be known, 
and died here by her exceſſive mortifications. The 
next object that engaged our attention was a fragment 
of a pillar, ſaid to be ercted as a memorial of the place 
where the angel Gabriel foretold the bleſſed virgin the 
violent death her ſon was to ſuffer. 

Havind reached the top of the mountain, a large 
door was opened, through which we entered into a 
ſpacious place, where the Turks, at the expence of 
the European eccleſiaſticks, have built a ſmall moſque 
in the form of a dome. Here we obſerved a certain 
ſtone, on which they pretend is the impreſſion of one 
of our Saviour's feet, it being the ſtone on which he 
ſtood at his aſcenſion. There was, they ſay, origi- 
nally the impreſſion of both his feet; but the Turks, 
it ſeems, have carried away one part of the ſtone, 
which they ſtill keep in the moſque built on the anci- 
ent ſite of Solomon's temple. Here was formerly a 
church, but now all that remains is the fragment of a, 
pillar, on which it is pretended the Apoſtles ſat when. 
our Saviour was taken up into heaven: and to this, 
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day the pillar is called, The pillar of the men of 
Galilee. 

lx our deſcent from the mountain we ſaw the place, 
ſaid to be that where our Saviour, ſurveying Jeruſa- 
lem, was ſo affected for the calamities of it's approach- 
ing deſolation, that he wept over it, and broke out 
into that pathetick exclamation of pity for it's miſe- 
ries, recorded in the goſpel. Not far from hence is a 
Pillar, faid to have been erected to denote the place 
where our Saviour foretold the laſt judgment; and 
very near it, the place where he compoſed the Lord's 
Prayer. We were alſo led into a cave, ſupported by 


twelve arches, and were affured, that the Apoſtles 


here drew up the twelve articles of the Creed. 
A LITTLE lower we entered a large cave, divided 
into various apartments, in which were ſeveral ſepul- 


chres, commonly called the ſepulchres of the prophets; 


and theſe are ſaid to have opened at the very inſtant 
our Saviour expired on the croſs. This place com- 
mands a very fine proſpect over Jeruſalem, and Solo- 


mon's temple, or rather, the ſuperb moſque now ſtand- 
ing there. : | 


A FEw days after we made another tour, going out at 


Bethlehem gate, near which is a ruined caſtle, but which 


never belonged to king David, as they here pretend. 
We paſſed on to Zion gate, where we were ſhewn 
Bathſheba's bath, but how it acquired that name, I 
know not; for according to the account of our guide, 
David's palace was ſituated at too great a diſtance, for 
him to have ſeen that beautiful woman; much leſs to 
have been fo violently affected with her charms. 
Near mount Zion we ſaw the burial-places of the 
Franks; and alſo thoſe of the Greeks and Arme- 


nians. | » 
Nor far from hence, on the ſpot where once Caia- 
phas, the high-prieſt's palace-ſtood, is a church of 
the Armentafs, and under the great altar a ſtone, ſaid 
to have been laid over our Saviour's ſepulchre = 
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the devotion of the pilerims in breaking off pieces 
from it, has rendered it neceſſary to cover it with 
mortar. 1 

NEA the altar of this church is a ſmall chapel, in 
which our Saviour is ſaid to have been confined; and 
againſt the wall a baſſo relievo of a cock, denoting the 
place where St Peter denied his maſter. 

THr1s church is ſurrounded with a very high wall, 
and on it the apartments for the papas or prieſts. This 
wall appears to have been erected very lately, the Ara- 
bians having entered the convent, and maſſacred all 
the papas. 

THr1s building is indeed on mount Zion, but pro- 
perly on that part of it lying without the city; the 
original walls were built by a Geneoſe, in the time of 
the Emperor Selim, who was deſirous that all mount 
Zion ſhould be incloſed within them; but being in- 
formed of the architect's commiſſion, he ordered him 
to be put to death. ; 
Nx AR the palace of Caiaphas is another ſtructure, 
which once belonged to the Franks, and was an ele- 
gant convent, but they were expelled on the falſe in- 
ſinuations of a Turkiſh eccleſiaſtick. 

THis bigotted prieſt, out of zeal for his own wor- 
ſhip, wrote to Conſtantinople, that the convent of the 
Franks, by reaſon of it's advantagious ſituation on 
mount Zion, might very eaſily ſerve, in time of war, 


for a caſtle, which would command the whole city. 


In retyrn for this information, which was equally falſe 


and malicious, he was rewarded with a commiſſion 


from the emperor, to drive the Franks from their 
convent. Accordingly he ſent for the procurator, and 
gave him to underſtand, that it was in his power to 
cauſe him and all his eccleſiaſticks to remove inſtant- 


ly: and on the procurator's ſhewing a ſurprize, produ- 


ced his commiſſion; adding, that he would not put 
it in execution, if a hundred thouſand piaſters were 
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Tux father procurator immediately perceived the 
intention, and being little inclined to pay the ſum, as 
nt affording him the leaſt ſecurity againſt any future 
exactions, retuſed to liſten to his demand ; on which 
the Turkiſh eccleſiaſtick executed his commiſſion with 
the utmoſt rigour. 
Bur the fathers ſoon found a convenient opportuni- 
ty of making a new ſettlement here, which was by 
purchaſing the lands of the convent of St Salvator, 
the greateſt part of which belonged to the Georgians; 
who for want of ſupport were obliged to quit the holy 
places. This convent is now the reſidence of che | 
ranks. 
THe father guardian, ſince this expulſion, ſtill re- | 
tains the poſt of cuſtos, or keeper of mount Zion, | 
though the Turks do not at preſent ſuffer the Chriſti- 


ans to ſet their foot on it, having converted into a ] 
moſque the magnificent church built by St Helena, ; 
and which ſhe dedicated to the twelve Apoſtles. 


Tris church is ſaid to have been erected on the ve- 


place where our Saviour eat the paſſover with his 1 
Gcciples and appeared to them after his reſurrection. | 
St James was alſo here afterwards conſecrated biſhop | t 
of Jeruſalem. This is likewiſe ſaid to be the place & 
where the Holy Ghoſt, at the time of Pentecoſt, de- © 
ſcended on the Apoſtles in the form of cloven tongues 0 
of fire. Here too St Matthias was choſen one of the a 
twelve Apoſtles; and St Stephen, with ſix others, t. 
appointed deacons. Another circumſtance which ren- is 
ders this place ſtil] more remarkable is, that hither the tl 
Apoſtles fled from the perſecution of king Agrippa. le 

THe firſt council was likewiſe held in this place, le 

and here too the firſt mais was faid, Peter and John 
officiating on the day of Pentecoſt, if we will believe W 
the church of Rome. | | th 
Nx AR the place where our Saviour celebrated ar 
the Paſſover, is ſaid to be ſtil] remaining the ſepul- ve 


chre of king Manaſſeh; and at a little diſtance they m 
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ſhew the place where they pretend the lamb was roaſt- 
ed for the laſt ſupper. | 

W1THovT the church is ſhewn the ſpot where the 
Apoſtles took leave of each other, when they ſepara- 
ted to preach the Goſpel. in the different parts of the 
world. Here we likewiſe ſaw ſome fragments of the 


foundations of a church, faic to be built on the place 


where the virgin's houſe ſtood : and though ſeveral 
judicious perſons affirm, that ſhe was by St John con- 
veyed to Epheſus, and there died, in a very advanced 
age; yet it is the general opinion, that ſhe breathed 
her Jaſt in Jeruſalem, and lies buried very near the 
city. They here deſired us to take notice of ſeveral 
tcundations of the city of David, and the canals hewn 
in the rock which are ſtill entire. On a mountain near 
this place ſtands a village called Mal Council, from the 
high prieſt Caiaphas aſſembling the chief men of the 
Jews there, in order to deliberate on the beſt meaſures 
for putting Chriſt to death 

Ix the valley, which we next paſſed through, we 
ſaw ſeveral ancient ſepulchres of the Jews, originally 
hewn in the rock, but in a great meaſure deſtroyed by 
the Romans. Strangers are alſo ſhewn here, I Camps 


Santo, The holy Field, called in Scripture Aceldama, 


or the field of Blood, purchaſed with the thirty pieces - 
of ſilver, for which Judas betrayed his maſter, and 
afterwards returned to the chief prieſts: it is about 
thirty feet ſquare, and hewn in a rock. At preſent it, 
is the burying place of the Armenians, who let down. 
the bodies through large holes. It was formerly wal- 
led in by St Helena, and ſince that time has been cal- 
led il Campo Santo. 3 

HER E are ſeveral caves of the ſame kind, many of 
which the peaſants have taken poſſeſſion of, ſo that 
thoſe very places which were receptacles for the dead, 
are now dwellings for the living. In one of theſe ca- 


verns are ſeveral remains of paintings, which inclined 
me to think, it might formerly have been a chapel, 


and 
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and in it is ſtill an altar, where maſs uſed to be ſaid. 
This rock is every where hewn into chambers or 


apartments, and according to tradition, eight of the 


DO 


Apoſtles concealed themſelves here during the trial 


and crucifixion of their maſter. 
We now deſcended into the valley of Jehoſhaphat, 
where not only the Turks, and other eaſtern people, 


| but alſo the fathers of the Latin church, firmly believe 


that there will be a general gathering of all the people 
of the earth at the day of judgment, taking the pro- 
hecy of Joel in a literal ſenſe. The firſt thing we 
aw here was Nehemiah's pit, where, according to the 
tradition, he concealed the ſacred fire when the Jews 


were carried away captive to Babylon ; and where, 


according to the ſecond book of Maccabees, it was 
found after their return from the. Baby loniſn captivity. 
It is now a well, but when we were there the water in 
it was very low; though ſometimes it overflows in 
ſuch a manner as to lay the vale under water, which 
occaſions great rejoicings among the Turks and Ara- 
bians, as being a certain prognoſtick of a very plenti- 
ful year. | | 

Tur next remarkable place ſhewn us was, ere 
the prophet Iſaiah is ſaid to have ſuffered martyrdom ; 
but inſtead of the cedar formerly ſtanding there, it is 
denoted by a white mulberry tree. This valley is wa- 
tered by the brook Kidron, or Cedron, which how- 
ever was now quite dry. It is alſo ſaid, that near this 
place Solomon's delicious ens were ſituated; but 
at preſent nothing but wild berries grows here. 

Ar a little diſtance from hence we came to the Pri- 
cona Natatoria, or the ſwimming pool of Siloe, or 
Siloam, where our Saviour gave ſight to one who had 
been blind from his birth. It's length is about thirty 
feet, the breadth about twelve, and the depth ſixteen. 
The water is conveyed to it by a ſubterraneous aque- 
duct from a ſpring, where the holy virgin is ſaid fre- 
quently to have waſhed her hands; and any 
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the Turks have not been wanting to build an otatory 


here. Facing this pool is the village of Siloe, the re- 
ſidence of king Solomon's concubines ; and here we 
ſaw the cave where the unnatural ſacrifices were offer- 
ed to the idol Moloch. Somewhat higher is the 
mountain of offence or infamy, ſo called from the 
high places built there by Solomon, when his wives, 
availing tiiemſelves of the imbecility of age, ſeduced 
his wiſe heart to practiſe the impieties of their execra- 
ble idolatry. | 
FARTHER on the declivity of the mountain we 
came to the burying places of the modern Jews. 


They pay a ſequin daily to the Turks for this privi- 
lege, whether they bury any dead or not; though 


great numbers are known to come from very diſtant 
places, to have the ſatisfaction of dying here: and 
others bring the bones of their parents, or anceſtors. 
Near the top of this mountain the people pretend that 
pe revenged himſelf of his perfidy by ſuicide, 
anging himſelf on a ſycamore tree. | 

Bur of all the antiquities in this country, whether 
ſacred or prophane, nothing is equal to the ſepulchres 
of Zacharias and Abſalom, which lie in the valley 
near the brook Kidron. This Zacharias was the 
ſon of Barachias, and murdeted betwixt the altar.and 
the temple His ſepulchre is entirely of one piece 
hewn out of the rock, and embelliſhed with fixteen 
pillars of the Ionic order, four in a row. 4 
_ AssaLom's ſepulchre, though very elegant, is 
not of one piece, and has greatly ſuffered by time, 
having ſeveral holes or apertures in it, through which 
the Jews, in deteſtation of his unnatural rebellion, 
frequently throw ſtones. | n 
N the right-hand of Zacharias's ſepulchre is a ea- 
vern with two pillats, hewn in the rock. To this 
place it is pretended, that St James withdrew at the 
time of our Saviour's death; vowing net to take an 
food *till his Lord was riſen from the dead. _ 
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they add, that Jeſus, to recompence his zeal, ap- 
peared to him on the third day, bringing him pro- 
viſions ;z in commemoration of which, this place was 
formerly made a chapel. Behind Abſalom's ſepulchre 


is that of king Jehoſhaphat, a ſpacious cavern, but 


now 1n ruins, which cannot be ſeen without concern ; 
the embelliſhments of the door, and elegant form of 
it being of remarkable beauty. The general opinion 
is, that this monument gave name to the valley ; 
and it is the opinion of ſome, that the valley of Je- 
hoſhaphat, ſignifies the valley of Viſion. 

Nx AR theſe ſepulchres is a ſmall bridge of one 
arch, and at the foot of it we were ſhewn an impreſ- 
ſion of our Saviour's knees, and feet, he having fallen 
down here as his enemies were dragging him to Je- 
ruſalem. Here. we ſaw ſeveral foundations, and re- 
mains of the old city; and how the ground by the 
ſucceſſive accumulations of ruins, became in procets 
of time, to be ſo greatly raiſed. 

Hence we went to the garden of Gethſemane, 
now a ploughed field, having in it eight very antient 
olive-trees, which if not the ſame that ſtood there in 
our Saviour's time, the people pretend to have ſprung 
up from the ſame root. This field at preſent, be- 
longs to the fathers of the Latin Church, who have 
here an Arabian watchman, to take care that no 


branch or twig of the olive-trees be torn off; for 
which he is allowed half the produce of the trees, 


and whatever he can make of the field. 
HERE we were deſired to take notice of a narrow 
path, along which Judas is ſaid to have led the officers, 
when he came to betray his maſter; and to perpe- 
tuate that execrable treachery, a pillar was erected 
here, but is now almoſt buried. A little higher, we 
came to the place ſaid to be that where the Apoſtles 
fell aſleep; and not far from thence to the entrance of 
a cave, pretended to be the place where our Saviour 
ſuffered his agony and bloody ſweet. This. * 
0 | | the 
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the father procurator of the Holy Land, cauſed to be 


mured up, the Turks throwing all kind of ordure 
into it; however, another entrance. has been made, 


through which we paſſed into the cave. This for- 


merly was a church, and has ſtill a moſt beautiful 


_ pavement, but to ſecure it from the violence of the 


Turks, the fathers have covered it with earth. Here 
are two altars, and on that againſt the wall, the angel 
who brought the croſs and cup to our Saviour, is ſaid 
to have reſted, during the time of his prayer. Here 
on the Wedneſday in Paſſion week, the fathers of the 
Holy Land celebrate maſs, and ſcourge themſelves. 


They alſo ſhewed us the place where the Virgin Mary, 


ſaw St Stephen ſtened ; likewiſe another place with 
the impreſſion of the Virgin's girdle, which ſhe let 
fall on St Thomas's refuſing to believe that ſhe was 
riſen from the dead. This ſuppoſed girdle is now one 
of the curioſities of Florence. | : 
Wx next viſited what is called the church of the 
Sepulchre of the holy Virgin ; formerly of ſingular 
magnificence, but at preſent under ground, and we 
were obliged to deſcend near fifty ruined ſteps to it, 
On the. right-hand of theſe ſteps they. ſhew two altars, 
erected over the graves of St Joachim and St Anne, 
nearly related to the holy Virgin; and on the left that 
of St Joſeph, the reputed father of our Saviour. 
In a ſmall chapel we were ſhewn the holy Virgin's 
ſepulchre, which is incruſtated with marble, and near 
it are a great number of glaſs lamps continually burn- 
ing. 2 + 
Tais ſacred place belongs to the Latins, who alone 
have the privilege of celebrating maſs in it, which 
they perform with great ſolemnity, on the feaſt of the 
anniverſary of the holy Virgin; though the Greeks 
and Armenians, Copticks and Syrians, have likewiſe 
their altars, with lamps burning before them, which; 
indeed, is very neceſſary, the church being very Pts 
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The Turks keep the keys of this ſubterraneous ſtrue- 
ture, and have an oratory adjoining to it. 

In our next tour we paſſed through the gate of 
Damaſcus to view Jeremiah's cave, where he is ſaid to 
have compoſed his Lamentations. | 
Ix is very ſpacious, light, and elegantly hewn in 
the rock; on the Jeft-hand is his bed, a kind of 
couch, or ſtone bench formed in the rock. This 
cave is in the hands of the Derviſes, who have En 
oratory and a garden ; and, as proprietors, demand a 
caphar. In the cave itſelf, which formerly was a 
Chriſtian convent, ftill remain two pillars formed out 


of a part of the rock, to ſupport the roof. 


Aour half a mile farther are the ſepulchres of 
the kings, and though it is not abſolutely known to 
whom they were dedicated, yet they are truly wor- 
thy the magnificent deſign. You enter through an 
oval door, leading into an area, forty paces ſquare, 
hewn out of the _ ; the our and the walls are of 
one piece, being hewn in the ſame rock : but at pre- 
ſent — floor is covered with earth of a confillernble 


4 Towanps the ſouth, the rock is hewn in the form 


of a piazza, with ſeveral decorations of architecture, 


as pillars and architraves all of the Corinthian 


Order. | | 

Ox the left-hand is a door, but ſo choaked up with 
ruins, that we were obliged to creep through it. 
This led us into a large ſquare chamber hewn in the 
rock, with admirable ſmoothneſs, but the floor is 
covered with earth and fragments of ſtones, which 
were formerly doors and farchophagus's. Near the 
— 256 are two doors, and on the right-hand a 
ITnxx firft on the left-hand leads to a ſecond cham- 


ber, ſomething ſmaller than the firſt, but hewn in 


the rock. Here we ſaw fix low doors, opening into 
as many ſepulchres, and behind each a ſmaller, where 
Ppoſlibly 
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poſſibly the bodies of children were depoſited. In 
this ſecond chamber we ſaw ſeveral broken doors and 
decayed tombs, exactly of the ſame conſtruction with 
the others. Here is alſo a particular ſepulchre, the 
way to which is through a ſmall piazza. It is of a 
ſquare form, with three rows of niches hewn in the 
rock, where the coffins were placed, - ſeveral of which 
were lying on the ground, and decorated with gar- 
lands and feſtoons in baſſo relievo. | 

Ix the third chamber are ſix ſepulchres, ſome of 
which have alſo ſmaller behind them. One of theſe 
ſurpaſſed the reſt in beauty and workmanſhip, the 
door is ſtill entire, and exhibits an undeniable proof 


of the great ingenuity and ſkill of the artiſt. It is 


formed out of one piece of the ſame ſtone with the 
rock, and turns on it's hinges alſo hewn in the rock. 
One of the upper hooks is broke, ſo that at prefent 
it cannot be ſhut : a ſufficient ſpace is left at the top, 
for removing the door, but was doubtleſs hewn :out 
of the ſame rock; and it is very probable that the 
other doors were made in the ſame manner, but they 
have ſuffered ſo greatly by time, and the violence of 
religious zeal, that they lie at preſent in ruins. 
HERE are two benches hewn in the rock. A ſmall 
piazza led us to a little chamber, having a bench on 
the left-hand, and at the upper end of it two others, 
one over the other. Several fragments of {tones were 
lying near theſe benches, and among them the lid of 
a large {arcophagus, adorned with very beautiful baſſo 
relievos, of garlands and flowers. We obſerved ſe- 
veral other fragments of the ſame kind, but leſs or- 


namented. They are by ſome ſuppoſed to be the 


coffins of king Manaſſeh, and his ſons Ammon and 
Joſiah. Here we obſerved ſeveral little holes, pro- 
bably intended for holding lamps. We next viſited 
the ſepulchre of Helena, queen of Adiabena, fituated 
about two miles off, having ſome peaſants to attend 
us; but we found nothing worthy curioſity, or to re- 
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compence us for the trouble we had been at. Antient- 
ly the city of Jeruſalem extended itſelf beyond theſe 
ſepulchres of the kings, and we obſerved in ſeveral 
places foundations, and other marks of large ſtruc- 


tures. On our return to the convent, the vicar of 


the Greek patriarch, ſent us a preſent of a fat lamb, 
four large loaves, and ſome of the beſt wine I had 
drank: in Jeruſalem. And we returned the civility 
with a preſent nearly equivalent, ſo that the vicar 


found himſelf diſappointed, ſuch preſents being never 
| ſent here, but with a view of receiving greater. 


ON. the day when the pilgrims are permitted to 
perform the ſervice in the holy places, we found every 
place crowded with people. ſelling bread, grapes, 
candles, railins, crucifixes, &c. and the church of 
the holy ſepulchre reſembled a fair. 

Tak next morning we were preſent ar the conſe- 


cration of a Greek biſhop; the whole body of the 


clergy walked ſeveral times round the altars, with 
cenſers in their hands, throwing the 
the altar and the people. They then alternately took 
the biſhop by the hand, and walked three times with 
him round the altar, while he each time kiſſed the 
four pillars of it. He then kneeled down before it, 


and the Goſpel was laid on his head. 


Tu archbiſhop, who officiated . with two other 
biſhops, having read ſome verſes out of the Goſpels, 
they proceeded -with great appearance of joy, to ſing 
an hymn, beginning Agios, Aßies, Worthy, Wor- 
fe ER this his prieſtly habit was taken off to 
make room for the epiſcopal robe. Then from an 
eminence at the partition, which ſeparates the church 
from the, Holy of Holies, the Goſpel was read in 
Greek, Arabic, and Sclavonic. This. was followed 
by 'a. proceſſion, through every part of the church; 
the archbiſhop, at the ſame time, recommending him 
to the people; and the whole concluded with his 


being 


fume both on 
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being led up to the altar, bleſſed a ſecond time by the 
impoſition of hands. At the ſame time we ſaw the 
conſecration of ſome inferior clergy ; but theſe were 
diſpatched with very little ceremony. 

W had been long deſirous of making the whole 
tour of the city of Jeruſalem, and had now an op- 
portunity of executing our wiſhes, This walk may 


be ealily performed in an hour. We paſſed out of 


the city by the gate of Bethlehem, called alſo the gate 
of Hebron, or Joppa, as leading to thoſe places, "be- 
ing ſituated on the weſt ſide of the city. Between 


this gate and the next, which is that of Zion, is the 


cave where the Apoſtle Peter, after denying his ma- 
ſter, is faid to have retired to bewail his tranſgreſſion. 


Next to the gate of Zion, called alſo the gate of 


David, lying on the ſouth fide of the city, is a ſmaller 
gate, now ſhut up, and called by the name of Stere- 
quilina, or Dung-gate, through which the ſoil of 
the city was carried. The Jews are alſo ſaid to have 
dragged our Saviour. through this gate into Jeruſalem, 
by way of deriſion, being accounted the meaneſt, 
though at the ſame time the moſt antient gate of 
the city. 

BeTwEEN this and the next, which is called the 
golden gate, we obſerved in the wall a fragment of a 


Pillar, and over it a nich, reſembling thoſe frequently 


feen in the ſmall moſques or oratories of the Turks. 
Here the Muſſulmen are firmly perſuaded Mahomet 
will fit at the general Judgment, which they believe 
will be held in the valley of Jehoſhaphat. This golden 


gate, probably ſo called from it's ſuperior magnifi- 


cence to the others, or from it's ornaments being de- 
corated with gold, is at preſent walled up, on ac- 
count of a tradition among the Turks, that when the 
Chriſtians make themſelves maſters of the city of Je- 
ruſalem, they will enter through it in triumph. 
This gate has two walls, and within it a Turkiſh ora- 
tory, in which ſeveral lamps are continually burning. 
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We were alſo informed, that the Turks had another 
reaſon for ſhutting up this gate, namely, that as their 
burial places were near it, they ſuſpected the Chri- 
ſtians would pronounce a curſe over them as they paſ- 
ſed by theſe manſions of the dead. This is allo ſaid 
to be the gate through which our Saviour made his 
public entry into Jerutalem. | 

THz next gate we came to in our tour, was that 
of St Stephen's, called alſo the ſheep-gate. Near it 


is a large reſervoir which ſupplies the baths with 


water. And at a ſmall diſtance beyond the corner of 
the wall is Herod's gate, ſo called either from being 
built by Herod, or trom it's proximity to the palace 
of that prince; it is ſituated on the nolth ſide of the 
city. Near it is the place ſaid to be the prophet Je- 
remiah's priſon, | | 

HERE is a ſmall bridge of two arches, and at a 
little diſtance part of a ſepulchre, decorated with baſſo 


relievos and garlands; probably it was once a part of 


the ſepulchres of the kings. 

A SMALL diſtance farther is the gate of Damaſcus, 
| ſituated alſo on the north ſide of the city. Through 
this gate moſt of the pilgrims enter Jeruſalem, as 
lying towards Ramah and Joppa. At laſt we came 


again to the gate of Bethlehem. So that this city, 


formerly ſo large, and ſtill ſo famous, has only ſeven 
gates; but my account of it ſhall be concluded in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAT AVE 


Farther acceunt of the city of JERUSALEM, and 
of the canvent of the HoLy LAND, 7ogether 


20e fome remarks on the order 4 the holy ſe- 
. pulchye, Jews, Se. 


'T H city, which muſt be allowed ſcarce in- 
ferior to Rome itſelf, with regard to fame, 
has undergone ſeveral viciſſitudes and cataſtrophes, 
having been many times taken and recovered with 
dreadful laughter and devaſtations. The Chriſtians, 
however, for. ſometime continued maſters of it; for 
in the year 1099, Godfrey de Bouillon, after a ſiege 


of thirty-eight years, took it with this remarkable 


circumſtance, that he was the firſt who ſet his foot 
on the walls He did not, however, long keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of his kingdom, dying the next year. His 
brother Baldwyn, ſucceeded him, in whoſe reign, 
namely in the year 1104, the ſociety of the Hoſpi- 
tallers were inſtituted for entertaining the pilgrims on 
their coming to Jeruſalem. This ſociety ſoon he- 
came an order of Knighthood, on account of the dig- 
nity and merits of many of it's members; among 
hom many were men of quality, and who had di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves in the wars. Such was the 
origin of the Knights of Jeruſalem. Theſe aſter- 

vards being driven out of the Holy Land, kept for 
a Jong time poſſeſſion of the iſland of Rhodes; but be- 
ing atterwards driven from that retreat, they removed 
to Malta, where they have diſtinguiſhed themſclves 
by the title of the Knights of St John of Malta. 

Is the year 1118, the order of Knights Templars 
commenced. ſo called from their caſtle being near the 
temple of che hol y ſepulchre ; and to their Protec- 
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tion the pilgrims coming to Jeruſalem were recom- 
mended. _ : 

THE above king Baldwyn was ſucceeded by his 
fon Baldwyn the ſecond; and he by his ſon-in-law 

Fouikne, Earl of Anjou, who died by a fall from his 
horſe in hunting. The laſt king of Jeruſalem was 
Guy de Luſignan, who in the year 1187, being de- 
teated and taken prifoner by Saladin, ſultan of Baby- 
lon, the city of Jeruſalem, was, at the ſame time, 
ſacked by the Saracens. 

Tur modern Jeruſalem, from the many changes it 
has undergone, has been more than once rebuilt ; and 
even it's name changed. However, under the Chri- 
ſtians, it recovered it's appellation, but was very far 
from being equal to the Jeruſalem deſtroyed by the 
Romans. 

Ir is at preſent ſituated on an eminence in Judea, 
there being a very conſiderable aſcent in going to it. 
All the adjacent country has a barren, wild aſpect, 
conſiſting of bare, arid, and white rocks, of a calcarious 


ſubſtance, except on the fide of Bethlehem, where the 


ſoil is fruitful and well cultivated. 
THE city, as it is ſmaller, fo alſo it's ſituation is 
conſiderably altered ſince our Saviour's time. Mount 
Zion was then within the city, and mount Calvary 
without; at preſent the latter is contained within the 
walls, and part of mount Zion excluded. The di- 
ſtance from eaſt to weſt is conſiderably greater than 
that from ſouth to north. In the year 1559, the em- 
one wall, about a rod in thickneſs, and four thou- 
ſand five hundred in circuit, and at certain diſtances 
ſquare towers, with embraſures to be erected Ar 
the ſame time a dry moat was carried from the gate 
of Damaſcus to that of Bethlehem, where the caſtle is 
ſituated. This is called Caſtel Piſano, being built by 
the inhabitants of Piſa, and is, as it were, the citadel 


of Jeruſalem, It's walls and towers are very 1 


wo Solyman cauſed it to be ſurrounded with a good 
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the moats ſteep, broad, and lined with free ſtone. 
The ramparts are likewiſe planted with cannon, nor 
is the city ever without a ftrong garriſon of jani- 
Zzaries. 

Mos r of the houſes within the walls have only one 
ſtory, with ſtone flat roots. and ſcarce any without a 
ciſtern, for preſerving rain water. This indeed i is al- 
moſt of ablolute neceſſity, there being neither wells, 
| ſprings, nor rivers. It's preſent inhabitants conſiſt of 
ſeveral denominations, as Franks, Greeks, Armenians, 
Maronites, Georgians, Syrians, Coptis, Abyſſinians, 
&c though the whole collective number of all theſe 
different ſets of Chriſtians, is very far ſhort of that of 
the Arabians, Turks, and Jews; the laſt are very nume- 
rous; they are reckoned to be more than two thou- 


ſand; and as the Turks are no ſtrangers to their fond- 


neſs of living and dying at Jeruſalem, they make 
their advantages of it, ſometimes winking at the in- 
creaſe of them, and then at once draining them 
by all manner of exactions. The Jews of Jeruſa- 
lem, are divided into three ſes, the Karaites, who 
adhere 'to the letter of the Scripture, without admit- 
ting any comments, dr gloſſes; the Rabbiniſts, who 


receive for indubitable truths, all the comments and 
traditions ſo well known in the world, and are hence 


much more ſuperſtitious than the former; the third 
are the Aſkenites, who come from Germany, and 
are known among their brethren by the name of 


new converts; not being deſcended from the twelve | 


tribes. 

' IT is not long ſince cheſs laſt were very powerful 
here; but the Turks kn& they were very rich, 
found means to fleece them!” in ſuch an unmerciful 
manner, that at length, ata contracting debts, while 
they had any credit, chey all retired ſecretly in one 
night; at which the infidels in the heat of their rage 
ſet fire to their ſynagogue, which was by far the no- 
bleſt ſtructure of that Kind in J eruſalem. 3 
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_ Be$1Des theſe three ſects, there is in the country 
of Paleſtine a fourth ſort of Jews, but ſworn enemies 
to the others, I mean the Samaritans ; theſe have fre- 
quently endeavoured by the arts of bribery to obtain 
the privilege of living in Jeruſalem, and in order to 
accompliſh this deſign, have laviſhed away above five 
hundred purſes. Bur the Jews, by their money and 
artifice, have hitherto defeated their deſigns. 

BEFORE our departure from Jeruſalem we were 
preſent at another ſolemnity, the creation of a knight 
of the holy ſepulchre. If the knight appears in perton 
it is taken the better; but the ceremony is allowed to 
| be performed by proxy. The father guardian girds 
the knight or in his abſence the proxy, with God- 
frey de Bouillon's ſword, and puts on his ſpurs. They 
are both indeed very ancient; but it would be diffi- 
cult to prove, that they ever belonged to King 
Godirey. | | 
| | THe knights on their creation engage, that in caſe 
of a war for the recovery of the Holy Land, that they 
| will affiſt in perſon, or ſend a proper man in their 
| ſtead : it is not neceſiary that they ſhould be of noble 
| deſcent ; they require nothing further, than that they 
follow no manual trade, and have an independent ſor- 
rune, | | 

In Spain and France they are accounted noble ; 
and in the former I have ſeen ſeveral of theſe knights. 


one hundred ſequins ; but benefactors, in conſidera- 
tion of their ſervices, pay,,nothing ; theſe general- 
ly are French conſuls, and other Levant merchants, 
who have done ſome confggerable favour to the Holy 


Land, and who are therefore regiſtered as benefactors. 
Sometimes the father guardian is pleaſed to accompany 
this honour with letters of adoption; and the perſon | 
on whom this favour is conferred may be aſſured, that 
prayers are here offered up for him; nay, that he has a 
ſhare in all the maſſes ſaid daily for the benefactors of 

7 | the 
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the Holy Land; and alſo in all the good works done 
there by the eccleſiaſticls. 

As the time of our departure now approached, we 
waited on all the fathers with whom we had contracted 


any acquaintance, or to whom we owed any obligation, 


And the father guardian gave us a patent ſealed with 
his ſignet, certifying, that we had viſited all the holy 
places; on which we preſented our offering to the con- 
vent, as gratitude for the favours we had received, 
required. All Franks, of whatever ſect, a very well 
received and entertained here; it they preſep any thing 
to the convent it is kindly received; but if not, no 
exception is taken. 

As we had all the greateſt reaſon to be ſatisfied wich 
our reception, ſo we had now, in ſome meaſure, ac- 
commodated ourſelves to the ſettled way of living 
here, which was in the following manner : we uſually 
ſat down to dinner with the religious about nine in the 
morning, and about five in the afternoon to ſupper. 

Tae reaſon for theſe regulations is, becauſe the 
monks mult riſe at midnight to ſay their firſt mattins z 
beſide which, they are to aſſiſt at the ſeveral religious 
offices of devotion during the day. 

Tuis convent receives conſiderable preſents from 
ſeveral European kingdoms and ſtates, but the prin- 
cipal part of it's revenue from Spain, amounting to 
eight or ten thouſand pounds per aunum. Remit- 
tances are alſo ſent it trom the kingdom of Naples 
and Italy : what it receives from France is inconſi- 
derable; and from Venice only glaſſes, books, and 
other merchandizes ; the ſtate having abſolutely pro- 
hibited any money to be ſent to the Holy Land. 


But the revenues it receives from Germany are not 


leſs than three thouſand pounds per annum, 


NoTw1THSTANDING this vaſt revenue, which is 
very far from being exaggerated, the Holy Land la- 
bours under a debt of one hundred thouſand piaſters. 


This is imputed to the immenſe charges of rebuilding 


the 
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the cupola of the holy ſepulchre, which is ſaid to have 
coſt above a million of piaſters, the wood for it having 
been brought from Holland; and a conſiderable ſum 
was ſent to the Porte to obtain a licence for that neceſ- 
work. 

Tux Greek clergy voluntarily offered to contribute 
their ſhare towards the repair, but were refuſed by the 
Latin clergy ; the Turks having induſtriouſſy fo- 
mented the animoſity between them, in order to draw 
money from both parties ; tor the cupola properly be- 
longs to the Latins, and the Greeks are proprietors of 
the walls and pillars which ſupport it. 


Trex Latins were deſirous of becoming proprietors 
of the whole building, and accordingly alledged, that 


in order to repair fully the cupola, it was proper that 
the walls ſhould be rebuilt ; as otherwile the Whole 
ſtructure might fall in. The Greeks, on the other 
hand, pleaded, that as the walls, ſupported the dome, 
belonged to them, they were entitled to a ſhare in re- 
pairing it, and take care that it's weight might be 
proportioned to the walls. 

THe debate retarded the work for a long time; 
but at length both parties were inclined to an accom- 


modation, which was brought about by the French 


ambaſſador, as repreſentative of the king, of France, 
in quality of protector of the holy ſepulchre. This 

ſt entitles the ambaſſador to the advantage of being 
one of the happy number of benefactors, tor whom a 
maſs is daily ſaid here. 

Tux father procurator of the convent is known to 
take up money at a very high intereſt, by which the 
Turks are convinced, that the holy houſe is very 
far from being in opulent circumſtances. This has, 
however by ſome, been conſidered only as a refined 
piece ef pplicy, ſuch ſums being borrowed only from 
Furks of conſiderable wealth and power, in order to 
attach them to the intereſt of the convent ; for ſhould 


the houſe be deſtroyed, and the monks driven beer 
: elr 
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their abode, there would be at once an end of both 
principal and intereſt. 5 

TAE Arabians have more than once aſſaulted the 
convent, but never could find any money in it, tho? 
they are daily witneſſes of it's vaſt expences. Whence 
both they and ſeveral Turks believe, that there is a 
ſubterraneous paſſage from Jeruſalem to Joppa, thro* 
which they convey their wealth. | 

BuT however this be, the convent makes very 
large donations to the Arabians reſiding near the 


roads, that the fathers and pilgrims may paſs unmo- 
| leſted, 


Wr now left the famous city of Jeruſalem, paſſing 


out of it through the gate of Bethlehem, in compa- 


ny with a caravan, eſcorted by the Paſcha, and going 
towards Ramah; but we were obliged to pay to the 
Arabians twenty-five paras for caphar. This ſum, 
however, was not thrown away, as we found the road 
entirely ſafe. _ 

TRE Paſcha accompanied us from Ramah to Jop- 
pa, but we were obliged to halt about an hour from 
the town, the pilgrims being here to pay another tax, 
from which we, as Franks, were exempt. 

BEING arrived at Joppa, and finding no opportu- 
nity of going to Damiata, in our way to Egypt, we 
applied to the agent of. the French nation, defiring 
that he would procure us a convenient paſſage to St 
John d'Acri. There were at that time in Joppa road 
nineteen French veſſels, the maſters of which, on ac- 
count of the great number of pilgrims, had entered 
into an agreement concerning the tare. 

As we were in company with the pilgrims, we were 
obliged to apply to the chief officer of the cuſtoms 
for leave to depart; who after many ceremonies, 
gave us to underſtand, that, in conformity to the pra-/ 
ctice of the country, ſome little preſent was expected. 
But we being now unwilling to be impoſed on, as at 
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one of the company told him, at the ſame time, that 
he intended to return through Conſtantinople, and 
that if we could be of any ſervice to him there, he 


would pleaſe to command us. He underſtood our 


meaning, and with a very ſullen air told us, we 
had his leave to depart. Thus we diſappointed his 
covetous deſigns, and ſaved thirty piaſters, which, 
through ignorance, we had paid at our firſt landing. 

AFTER ſtaying a few days at Joppa, we embarked 
on board a French veſſel for St John d'Acri, and ſail- 
ed by the ruins of the ancient Cæſarea. Among 


other paſſengers in this veſſel was a monk dreſſed en- 


tirely in white, and whoſe language none of us could 
underſtand. He was ſuppoſed to be a native of Per- 
fla, or ſome of the eaſtern countries. Franks have 
indeed been known to diſguiſe themſelves in this man- 
ner, the better to gain a perfect acquaintance with the 


particular manner of living among the Turks, having 


by this diſguiſe free acceſs every where, and ſome of 
them are admitted even within the walls of Mecca. 
In two days we arrived at St John d' Acri, for- 
merly known by the name of Ptolemais, from Ptole- 
my king of Egypt; but ſo far from retaining any 
thing of it's former luſtre, that it has the appearance 
of a bombarded town, full of demoliſhed churches, 
palaces, and large ſtructures, which chiefly belonged 
to the Grand Maſter, and the knights of St John. 
Alll it's ancient grandeur, and large extent, is now re- 
duced to one long ſtreet; but it's former proſperi- 
ty ſeems to be again approching, by the commerce 
ſettled here, for fitteen mercantile French companies, 
and one Engliſh, conſiſting of three brothers, who 
traded very largely, were ſettled here. Theſe Euro- 
pean merchants live together in a very large and ſpa- 
cious houſe or kane called Il Campo, where they have 


all their ſeveral apartments. It is a ſquare building, 
having a large area in the centre, and a piazza and 


gallery extending quite round it. 
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DrzxinG our ſtay here we took a walk round the 
caſtle, which anciently was larger than the city itſelf, 
and well fortified with walls, bulwarks, and moats. 
We ſaw there ſeveral large ſtone bullets, or blocks, 
thrown into it by means of ſome military engine uſed 
in thoſe times, but now unknown. 

W next viſited the ruins of the iron or devil's ca- 
ſtle, which ſtands within the city. This likewiſe was 
formerly a very ſtrong and well tortified ſtructure, and 
ſome of the ſtones are of ſurpriſing dimenſions. Near 
the ruins of the palace of the Grand Maſter is ſtill an 
edifice called Facardiri, from the famous emir of the 
Druſes, who intended to make himſelf maſter of ail 
India; and place the ſeat of his empire at St John 
d'Acri; but after many ſignal ſucceſſes, experience fa- 
tally convinced him of the inconſtant fate of war. 

BEFORE we proceeded to Syria, Arabia, &c. we 
agreed to take a tour to mount Carmel, and ſome 
other places in Galilee, as Nazareth, Tabor, the town 
and ſea of Tiberias, Saphet, &c. 


End of the FIRST VoLUME. 
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\ CCIDENT, a terrible 
one, Vol. I. page 120 
Acri, St John d', deſcribed, V. I. 


394 
Adam and Eve, ſtatues of, V. I. 


| 32 
Adam's fig-tree, account of, V. II. 
221 

Aarianople- ſtreet, gate of, V. I. 

| 201 

Enigma, ancient one, ſolved, 


Voie 70. 


Etna, M. volcano of, * 61 
Ager Damaſcenus, where, V. II. 


| | 257 
Agleen Iſlands, from whom called, 


Altar, valuable one, Vol. I. 
page 38 

Amazon ſtatue, head of, V. I. 78 
Ambaſſadors, manner of audi - 
ence, V. 4+ 193 
Andrea, St, cape of, V.I. 48 
Andras, iſland of, deſcribed, V. I. 


EY 71 
Angelo, St, cape of, V. I. 66. 


Animals, curious, of Egypt, V. II. 
22 

Anne, St, mother of the Virgin 

Mary, her houſe, V. I. 

8 

Annunciata, key of, V. I. 34 
Antigona, iſland of, V. I. 209 
Antioch, city of, deſcribed, V. IT. 
_— 


| V. I. 153 Antiquities, ſeveral, V. I. 36 
Agroſtis, plant, deſcribed, V. II. Antiquities at Alexandrio, V. IT. 
22 | 12 

Hjaſalick, import of, V. l Antonio Magliabechi, account of: 
| 118 V. I. 41 

Akiſſar, town of, V. I. 181 Antonio, St, remarkable auſteri- 
Aleppo, city of, deſcribed, V. II. ty of, V. II. 8 
| 333 Anziani, who, V. II. 30 

Alexander the Great, requeſt of, Apartments, Turkiſh, deſcribed, 
V. I. 108 V. I. 129 

Alexandretta, account of V. II. Apelles, birth- place of, * 
329 262 

Alexandria, deſeription, e Apoſtate, ſingular, account of, 
and government, &c. of, V. II. V. II. g. 

| 120 Aqueduts of Tyre deſcribed, 
Alicant, famous tower of, V. I. | V. II. 232 
18 Arabian feaſt, V. II. 33 
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Argentiera, iſland of, Vol. I. 


page 69 

Aria Feſulana, why ſo called, 
V. I. 40. 

Atiſtocracy, remarkable one, V. I. 


30 
Ariſtotle, remark of, 1 dy- 
V 


ing, 
Aris, account of his 33 
V. I. 208 


Armenians, their church at Alep- 

po, V. II. 363 

burying place at Smyr- 
. 


Arno, river of, 
Arpad, where ſituated, v. II. 310 


At, remarkable for their ſwift- 


neſs, V. I. 61 
Athos, mount of, V. I. 1 . 
Atmeidan, what, . 
Audience, publick, of the Vene- 

tian ambaſſador, V. I. 194 


4A, prieſts, where put to 
death by order of . . 


V. II. 
Baba, cape of, dangerous, 1 
| 162 
Bai as deſcribed, V. II. 373 


Bajazet, moſque of, V.I. 197 
B in Turkey, what, V. I. 

221 
Balbec, the ancient Heliopolis, 
| deſcribed, V. II. 266 
——— it's famous temple, bid. 


eg. 
| Banquet, Torkifh, deſcription of, 


V.. 218 


Barbaraſſa, niauſoleum of, yo J. 
225 
Barrady, river of, deſcribed, 


V. II. 255. 


Bathing rooms of gold and ſil- 
ver at Damaſcus, Vol. II. 
age 4 

Baths and Bagnio's at — 2 
tinople, account of, V. I. 

223 

Baths of Pharaoh, account of, 


| 1 

Bay of Smyrna deſcribed, V. I. 
156 

Bazars in Turkey, what, V. I. 
196 

Belgrado, village of, V. I. 
| | 202 
Belmont, a Greek convent, V. II. 
318 

Benotius, buried, where, V. I. 
28 


Beſeſteins in Turkey, what, V. I. 


9 
Betbeſda, pool of, where, V. I. 


359 
Bethlehem city deſcribed, V. I. 


364 


Belus, river, where, „„ 


account of it's uncommon 


ſand, by Pliny, ibid. 


-Bequier, caſtle of, V. II. i 6 


Biſcatoſi, ſuburb of, V. I 
225 
Baird of health, what, . . 


21 
Bougas, village of, V. I. 77 
Brajs ſtatues, account of, V. I. 


24 
needs V. I. 37 
Bro di Magna, account of, 
V. I. 64 


Brazen doors, remarkable ones, 


V.1.433 - 


Brutus, buſto of, » Bo 35 v4 
Budgia, valley of, V. I. 98 
Bulek, town of, deſcribed, V. II. 
60 

Bull fight deſcribed, V. I. 17 
Burial places, particular ones, 
V. J. 25 
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Burial place of N and Dutch 


at Conſtantinople, Vol. I. 
page 205 
Burning buſh of Moſes, where, 
V. 1. 177 
Burſa, or Bruſſa, city of, deſcri- 
bed, V. II 190 
Buſh of Moſes deſcribed, V. II. 
174 

O. 
Abinets, temarkable ones, 
i V. I. 33 
Cadileſcbers, officers, who, V. I. 
194 


Cadiz, deſcription of, V. I. 9 
——- Churches, trade, &c. V. I. 12 


—— old, houſes of, V. I. 11 


Cagliari, account of, V. I. 49 
Caimaachan, in Turkey, who, 
; V.I. 194 


| Caipba, formerly the city of 


Porphyria, deſcribed, V. II. 


4 


Cairo, new, account of, V. II. 


p. 63. It's trade, govern- 
ment, &c, 72 
— old, account of, V. II. 
108 


Calaberno, cape of, V. I. 233 
it's inhabitants, V. I. 
| 73 
Calabria, coaſt of, V.I. 50 
Caloiera, dangerous rocks of, 
| Val 7$ 

Cameleon, deſcription of, V. I. 
Campo Santa, a I place, 
L37 

why ſo called, id. 
28 


Canobine . convent of, V. 1 1 . 
| | 280 
Capicibaſi at Conſtantinople, 
who, 


V. I. 120 


Capo di Bon, Point of, Vol. I. 
page 61 

Capolira, mountains of, V. I. 
48 

Capraia, iſland of, where, . I. 


| 47 
Carat ſequi, village of, V. I. gg 
Caravanſera, Greek inſcription 


on, V. I. 101 
Carduus Benedictus, plant deſcri- 
bed, V. I. 117 
Cariddi, point of. V. I. 51 
Cariſbroot, remarkable, why, 
| V. I. 6 

window of, 7. 

Carmel, mount of, deſcribed, 
V. II. 5 
— — journey to the top of it, 
| V. I. 


— ſituation of, V. II. 12 
Carmelites, monks, account of, 


| V. II. 5 
——— their pretended origin, 
ibid. 
Caros, what, W. 
Carriages at Turkey uneaſy, 
. 

Carycus, mount, account of, V. I. 

Caſcaret, duty of, V. I. 7 


Caſſimir, river of, deſcribed, 


V. II. 245 

Caſtles, of Rhodes, V. I. 267 
— — of the Knights Templars 
deſcribed, „ 
— — of Cairo, deſcribed, V. It. 
—--— of Bequier, V. II. 15 
Catacombs, near Alexandria, de- 
ſcribed, V. II. 139 
Catbarine, mount of, V. II. 


| | 174 
Cavaclidera, village of, d g — 
ous to travellers, why, . I: 

| | 23 

— caution concerning it, ibid. 


Cc 2 Cave 


| Cave of Elijah, ieferibed, Val. 


IT. page 7 

— of St George, V. II. 8 
of jacob, V. II. 44 
Caya, at Conſtantinople, his 
__ quality, V. I. 215 
Caxſter, river of, deſcribed, V. 
1. 103 

—— Ovid's remark on, V. I. 
ä 103 

— Martial's ibidem. 
Cedegui, Turkiſh village of, V. I. 
| 99 

Cerigo, iſland of, . 
Chalcedon, now Cad ikoi, V. I. 
207 

Chelci, iſland of, V. I. 209 


Chamois, goat, deſcription of, 


. 

Charles II. king of Spain, ſtatue 
of, V. I. 55 
Charles XII. of Sweden, a me- 
moir of, I. 2$6 
Charles, the Great, anecdote of, 
V. II. 3 

Chans of Tartary, account of, 
V. I. 256 

Chiaure, at Conſtantinople, what, 
V. 1. $20 

_ Chickens hatched in ovens, V. II. 
K's | 84 

Chif,, village, remarkable, for 
What, V . 48. $c 3 
China ware, variety „ 
. 

| Church at Scios, very elegant, 
V. I. 248 


8 Greek and Armenian, 
at Conſtantinople, V. I. 205 

| Church, ſubterraneous, deſcribed, 
V. I. 206 

—— of the holy ſepulchre, 
V. I. 223 

mn, nymph, ſtory of, V. I. 


77 
Gantir, boat, deſcribed, v. J. 


227 
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Circumciſion, 8 of, at the 
Grand Signior's ſons, Vol. I. 
page 220 

Cirpigui, village, V. I. 101 
Clavaclidere, village, V. I. 152 
Claxomene, ancient, it's modern 
name, V. I. 155 
Caffee, roaſting, great ſtructure 
for at Conſtantinople, V. I. 


196 

. Colophon, ancient, no traces of, 
V. I. 100 

—— — proverb concerning it, 
ibidem 

Coloſſians, why ſo called, V. I. 
268 

Columna Hiftorica, account of, 
V. I. 102 

Companies at Conſtantinople, pro- 
ceſſion of, V. I. 19 


Conſtantinople, enchanting Pro- 


ſpect of, V. I. 191 
— — deſcribed 193 
— — Patriarch, account 

of, V. 244 


Conſtantinus Monomachus, fabri- 
cator, ſtatue of, at Scios, V. I. 


248 

Conſular, reſpe& and forms, at 
Smyrna, V. I. 91 
Con ſuls Ladies, their title at 
Smyrna, 5 
Conteſt at Cyprus, a remarkable 
one, V. I. 291 
Convent at mount Sinai, V. II. 
160 

Convent, Carmelite, deſcription 
of, V. II. 6 
Convent of Greeks at Belmont, 
V. II. 318 

of Derviſes, V. II. 360 
Cornudo, what, V. I. 16 


Coptis, beautiful church of, V. I. 
321 

— ſect of, account, V. II. 
21 

Copts, ſect of, deſcribed, V. II. 72 


Caron, 
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Cron, ſtrong town of, Vol. I 


page 6; 

Cor/airs at Smyrna, Vol. I. 95 
Court, Ottoman, it's ſplendor, 
V. I. 219 

Cowes, harbour, where, V. I. 6 
Crocodiles, manner of catching 


them, . 
particular accounts of, 

V. II. 218 

Cuppars, what, V. II. 231 
Curdis, who, N. 


Curioſities at Rhodes, V. I. 276 

Cuſtom, a ſingular one, V. I. 3 

——— an indecent one, V. I. 4 

— ——— At the Burlings, V. I. 
by whom inſtituted, 2. 

ibid. 

— remarkable one, in the 
wilderneſs of St John Baptiſt, 
Y. I. $043 

Cybele, temple of, VT 76 

——— goddeſs, where worſhip- 
ped, VI. 169 
Cyprus, political hiſtory of, V. I. 

284 

—— iſland of, deſcribed, V. I. 

282 

ſtate and government of, 

V. I 283 

trade of, &c. V. I. 287 

Cythera, her birth place, VI. 
6 


Cythmos, modern name of, V I. 


79 
D. 
3 town of, deſcribed, 
V. II. 55 


——— government, &c. 1614. 
Damaſcus, city of, deſcribed, V. 
II. 247 

Dancers, publick, at Conſtanti- 
nople, V. $36 
Daubuſſon, Grand Maſter of 
Rhodes, V. I. #71 


Deception, agreeable one, Vol. I. 
Page 235 

Del Principi, iſlands of, V.I. 208 
Derventers, who in - Turkey, 
V. I. 182 

Delos, iſland of, VII 72 
Derwi/es, convent of, deſcribed, 


V. II. 360 

— their tenets, and man- 

of living, V. II. 36s 
Diamond, a ſunken rock, where, 
Wh 9 

res- Bath , V.E-wp 
temple of at Epheſus, 

V. I. 1206 


Divan, minute account of, V. I. 
| I 
Divers, remarkable, deſcription 
of, V. I. 266 
Diverſions, publick, at Conſtan- 
tinople, deſcription of, V. I. 
3 
Dives, rich man, the houſe of, 
| V. I. 350 
Doergoetli, town and mountain, 
V. L 150 
Dogs, none kept in the Texel, 


V. I. 3 
Dolphins, numerous, where, V. I. 


—— —enemies to the Crocodile: 
V. II. 217 
Don John of Auſtria, ſtatue of, 
V. I. 561 
Dourbali, village, V. I. 101 
Droggeman, his office at Con- 


ſtantinople, V. I. 216 
Druſes, who Vol. II. 293 
— — account of their ſtrange 

religion, V. II. 296 
Duke of Tuſcany, ſtatue of, V. I. 
Dutch, burial- place, V. I. be. 


——— Trade at Smyrna, what, 


V. I. 87 
Dutche/, of Maxarine, ſtatue of, 
V. I. 37 
Cc 3 E. Farth- 
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© Artbquakes at Smyrna com- 
mon, Vol. I. page 95 


Execution, a remarkable one, 
Vol. I. page 142 


| Experiment, ſingular, V. II. 129 


F. 


Eclipſe of the moon, fable of, 


CON . 131 
Eggland, why ſo called, V. I. 2 
Eg ypt, natural hiſtory of, V. II. 

212 

it's products, V. II. 223 
animals of, V. II. 226 
Egyptians, their manners, V. II. 


228 


Elba, iſland of, where, V. I. 


8 


4 
Elias, houſe of, where, V. I. 
296 


Bijab, cave of, deſcribed, V. II. 


7 
fountain of, deſcribed 
V. II. 9 


——— garden of, V. II. 11 


Elizabeth, St, country-houſe of, 
| I. 362 
Emir 7, dangerous paſs of, 
* . V. I. 186 


Emirs, Arabian chiefs, who, 
V. II. 3 
Engedi, celebrated cave of, 54 
309 


Epheſus, journey to, V. I. 97 
— caſtle at, account of, 

| V. I. 113 
aqueduct, fine one, 514d. 


; 114 
Epitemnis, hill of, deſcribed, 


V 1.179 


Eſdraelon, plain of, V. II. 24 
Eftber, Queen, where born, VII. 


| 47 

Eunuch at Conſtantinople, di- 
ſtinction paid them, V. I. 
| 221 

Euri pus, waters of, remarkable, 


V. I. 72 


Abuloas letter, remarkable 
one, V.I. 54 
Falconero, rock of, V. I. 69 
Fanrair, ſuburb of, at Conſtan- 
tinople, . 213 
Faro of Meſlina deſcribed, V. I. 
. ©) 

— light houſe of, ib. 5 
Feaſt, Arabian, deſcribed, V. II. 


: 35 
Fig-trees at Scios remarkable, 


„ 

Fire-works at Conſtantinople de- 
ſcribed, V. I. 216 
Firman, of what nature, V. I. 
203 

Turkiſh paſs, form of 
on, V. I 238 
Floats of reeds for paſſing the 
Nile, V. II. 114 


Florence, deſcription of, V. I. 31 
— — number of inhabitants, 
chaurches, &c. V. J. 32 
Florentines, the temper of, V. I. 


Fauntain of Elijah deſcribed. 

| II. . 
of Moſes, V. II. 150 
French conſuls, at Smyrna, ac- 


count of. V. I. 9o 
——— their vanity 
abroad, V.I. 258 


G. 


Abala deſcribed, V. II. 312 
Galley rowers, mock ones 

at Conſtantinople, contempti- 
ble, V. I. 217 
| Gallipoli, 


6 


C 


_ Gallipoli, harbour of, Vol. J. 


page 165 

Games, equeſtrian, at Conſtanti- 
ple, V. I. 215 
Garden penſile, deſcribed, V. I. 
20 

——— of Elijah deſcribed, V. 
1 

Gatchir:f, Turkiſh, what, V I. 
| 275 

Gaza, city, account of, V. I. 
300 

George, remarkable pirate, ac- 
count of, V. I. 162 


George, St, cave of, V. II. 8 
and the Dragon, ac- 
count of, VI. 304 

tree, rock of, V. I. 


71 

Gibeli, deſcription of, V. II. 
312 

Cigæan, ancient lake of, con- 
jecture about, V. I. 147 


Glaſi-plate, of the Magi, what, 


V. II. 248 

Golden diadem, remarkable, V I. 
38 

Gonfaloniere, who, V. I. 30 
Gorgona, iſland of, where, V. I. 
47 

Goſport, account of, V. I. 6 
Gora, iſland of, V.. 1-: 02 


| Granaries of Joſeph deſcribed, 


ES. $5: T1732 
Grand V izier, ſlate of, at a pub- 
lick audience of Ambaſſadors, 


| V. I. 194 
| Grazjtt, rocks of, deſcribed, 


V. H. i543 
Greek proceſſion, what, V. I. 22 
Greeks, modern, marks of their 


„ V. . 2 
dialects, V. 1. $461 
——— learning, poetry, &c. 
J. 242 

2 aſtoniſhing ſtatue of, V. I. 
34 


Guelphic, birth- place of, Vol. I. 


page 31 
H. 
ALI Paſcha, narrow ſcheme 
of, V. I. 208 
Haſtar, village of, V. 7 


Hebron, reſervoirs at V. 1 
Helen, birth- place of, V. I. 65 
bath of at Scios, V. I. 
251 

Helleſpont, ſtreight, V. I. 164 
Heliopolis, now Balbec, deſcri- 
bed, V. II. 266 
Herenles, pillars of, V. I. 10 
Hermon, mount of, deſeribed, 
V. II. 26 

Hermos, river of, where, V. I. 
| 151 

Heroſtratus, infancy of, V. r 6 
| 108 
Heva Jubbar, town of, deſcri- 
bed, 5 V. II. 260 
Hippocrates, his birth - place, V. I. 
263 

Hippopotamus or river horſe, de- 
ſeribed, V. II. 219 
Holy firs, proceſſion of, V. I. 


355 

ſuppoſed miracles of, 
deſcribed, VE: 4&7 
Holy Sepulchre, church of, V. I. 


323 
Homer, his reputed birth-place, 


V. I. 78 

——— ſuppoſed cauſe of his 
ee V. I. 76 
ſchool of, at Scios, V. I. 

254 

Horſe, river, account of, V. I. 
219 

Hypæpe, ancient, conjecture a- 
bout, V. I. 144 
— quotation from Ovid 
concerning it, ibid. 


. I. Jacara, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


go” — . = K 
- 
—_— e ————— K — — — — : 
Ci 
[ * 


N DE 


; #8 


Acra, mummy pits of, Vol. IT. 
page 200 

Jacob, holy cave of, V. II. 44 
Fanizaries, their office, V. I. 


1 
Icbneumos, or Pharaoh's — 
N . #25 
Za, mountain of, V. I. 188 
Jedriweren, meaning of that 

word, V. I. 96 


Felemòyx deſcribed, V. I. 182 


Jericho, town of, V. I. 326 
Jeſus Chrift, ſuppoſed ſpot of 


his nativity, V. I. 363 
Jexreel, valley of, deſcribed, 
. 


11 Bagni, account of, V. I. 24 
Inman, Turkiſh, his office, VI. 


234 
Inclining tower, a remarkable 
one, V. I. 28 
Indulgence, religious, at Leghorn, 
V.I. 44 
Innocents, — and cave of, V. I. 
366 


Inſcriptions, at Protometropoli- 

tano cathedral Nd IR 
at Florence, V. I. 37 
at Lucca, V. I. 29 
at Campo Sante, V 3 


at Leghorn, V. L 
$3: % % 20, &c. 
w——— at Tyria, V I. 140 
—————— at Sardis, or Sard- 
. Caſtle, | V.I. 149 
— at Doergoetli,V.I.151 


— at Myteline or Lef- 
a — 15 TL 
- at Chios, 265 


= - Ma I. 111, 112. 113 
gt the temple of Diana 


at Epheſus, Vol. I. page 106. 
107, 108 
at Inſelhiſar, V. I. 
135, 136, 137 
———— at Scala Nuova, V.1. 
122, 123, 124, 125,126 
— at Omerbeili, V. I. 129 
—— —— at a caravanſera, V. I. 
101 
——— at Smyrna, V. I. 78, 
| to 8g 
at Armenian burying - 
places, &c. V. I. 79 
at Magneſia, or In- 
ſelhiſar, V. I. 173, 173 


— 


———— at Magneſia, m—_ 


nation of, . 
———— 0n the hall in the Di. 

van, V. I. 193 
——— at Scios, V. I. 250 


———— at Pergbi, V. I. 252 
——— at Rhodes, V. I. 268 
———— at Rhodes, V. I. 271 
at Rhodes, V. I. 277 
Thule Pelagiz, where, V. I. 63 
Inundations of the Nile account- 


ed for, V. II. 192 
John, Baptiſt, St, church of at 
Florence, | V. J. 33 


Cave of, V. I. 360 


. * wilderneſs of, V. I. 


361 

— St, Church of, at Epheſue, 

V. I. 110 

— E Greek inſcriptions, at, VI. 

11 12, £13 

Towra, ſmall iſland of, men- 

tioned by Juvenal, V. I. 71 

Joumawvaſi, village of, V. I. 99 

Joppa. town of, deſcribed, V. I. 297 

Joſeph of Arimathea, birth 5 
of, „. 300 

—— well of, deſcribed, V. II. 


| 76 
Joſeph's granaries deſcribed, V. 


| II. 112 
Joſhua, plain of, V.I. 299 


Ipſero, 


INN 


18 


1 


. 


There, iſland of, Vol. I. page 73 
1/mael, Bey, palace of, V. II. 82 
Jſela longa, rock of, V. I. 71 
— — iſland of, V. I. 153 
deſcription of, 154 
Inſelhiſar, town of, inſcriptions, 
| &c. 1. 3 

a caſtle, curioſities, in- 
ſcriptions to, 137 


X. 


HALL et V. 1. 
191 


Kimolus, it's modern name, V. I. 


| 9 
K.iſßbon River, where, deſcribed, 
| . 
Kolſen, caſtle of, what ſuppoſed 
to have been formerly, V. II. 


185 
L. 

Aodicea, account of, V. II. 

| ans 
Lake of Tiberias, account of, 
| V. II. 32 
Lampſacum, ancient, it's modern 
name, V. I. 165 


—— who worſhiped there, 76:4. 
Lampeduſa, iſland of, V. I. 63 
Lares, images of, V. I. 38 
Latichi, deleribed, V. II. 316 


Latmus, mountain of, V. I. 130 


Latte Fioretto, what, V. I. 41 
Lawrence, St, chapel of, V. I. 33 
— burying-place at, 7b. 34 
Lazarus, grave of, where, V. I. 

293 
Lebanon, mountain of, V. II. 1 
———— cedars of, deſcribed, 


V. II. 278 

Legend, a very ſuperſtitious one, 
, it V. II. g 
— another, V. I. 269 


Leghorn deſcribed, Vol. I. page 


22 
Lemnos, iſland of, V. I. 164 
Leproſy, inveterate, account of, 


V. II. 252 

Leſbos, iſland of, V. I. 157 
Lewanxo, iſland of, V. I. 62 
Limoſa, iſland of, V. I. 163 

| Lack, ſingular one, V. I. 36 
Locuſts of St John, a fruit, de- 
ſeribed, V. I. 361 
—— of Egypt, deſcription of, 
V. I, 288 

Lovers, fountain, V. U. 8 


Lucca, republic of, V. I. 29 


M. 
Ming de Monte Negro, 
image of, W 


Madonna della Lettera, who, V. I. 


54 

Magdalene, Mary, houſe of, V. I. 
| 350 

Magi, glaſs-plate of, what, V. I. 


| — 2 
Magliabechi, Antonio, account 
of, V. 4. 41 


Magneſia ad Meandrum, con- 


2 


133 

Magneſia ad Sypilum, deſcribed, 
V. I. 168 
— — revolution of, V. I. 


jecture concerning it, 


175 
Magnet, remarkable one, V. I. 


37 
Majorca, it's ſituation, V. I. 21 


Malea, cape of, V. I. 65 
Malhora, ſand bank, where, V. I. 
3 6 21 
Malta, channel of, V. I. 63 

pirates of, V. I. 262 
Ma: „ fenof,  V.L Io 
Maronites, account of, V. II. 
by EE 284 


Marfe 


0 


Marſi meadow deſcribed, Vol. II. 
Page 254 
Matafian cape, V. I. 64 
Maretima iſland, V. I. 62 
Meander, ſerpentine river of, V. I. 
| | 129 


— quotation from Ovid, 
relating to it, 10 
Mecca caravan, encampment of 
ER . x96 
Melefegines, Homer's name, why, 
: 1 
Meles, river of, for what fa- 
mous, . 77 
Melons, petrified, on mount Car- 
mel, . 11 
Menelaus, city of, where for- 
merly ſituated, V. I. 66 
Menxojuſſo, town of, V. I. 61 
Merope, it's modern name, V. I. 


69 
Meſagytes, antient, probable con- 
jecture about, V. I. 139 
Meſſina, City of, . £2 


—————— Citadel and mole, V. I. 


. 56 
Meſfinians, their dreſs, &c. V. I. 

| 60 
Methymns, ancient, it's modern 
name, V. I. 227 
5 Mice, ſingular, account of, V. II. 


229 

Milo, iſland of, V. I. 69 
Mimas, mountain of, V. I. 151 
Minarets, in Turkiſh buildings, 
What, V.I. 197 


Minions at Leghorn, who, V. I. 


44 
Minorce, it's ſituation, V. I. 21 
Modon, a ſtrong town, V. I. 65 
Molacca, town of, deſcribed, 


2 V. I. 227 
Mole at Meſſina, V. I. 56 
Money, intereſt of, high at Con- 

ſtantinople, „ 283 


Montenia, town of, once Apa- 


„ TF.1. or 


Monte Chrifto, rock of, Vol. I. 
5 page 48 
Monte Negro, where, V. I. 25 
Morea, coaſt of, 
Moſconiſi iſlands, 
Moſes, fountain of, V. II 150 
Moſques at Conſtantinople deſcri- 
bed, -_ V. I. 197 
——— of Achmet, where, V. I. 
200 

of St Sophia at Con- 
ſtantinople, V. I. 204 
— — building, prudent reaſon 
for it at Conſtantinople, V. I, 


22 
Mount Carmel, account of, V. 7 


296 

— - Sinai, convent at, V. II. 
| 160 

— - deſcription of, V. II. 

; 169 
Mountain of Catharine, account 
5. V.IL. 174 


Mufti at Conſtantinople, his qua- 


lity and office, V. I. 222 
Mufti's gardens at Damaſcus, 


V. II. 251 

Mugiaro, rock and iſland of, 
„ 

Mule, ſingular ſtatue of, V. I. 
| 35 

Mummy pits deſcribed, V. 1I, 
104 

Murex, famous dye-fiſh, account 


of, V. II. 183 
Mufhelim, officer, his quality, 


VF. 7: 241 


Mufic, band of, at Conſtantino- 
ple, V. I. 216 
Mytelene, iſland of, V. I. 157 
ä birth · place of whom 
ibid. 

— capital of, deſcribed. 
ä V. I. 160 


# 


N. Nacouls, 


OO 


D 


N. 


Acoule, little, ſituation of, 
Vol. II. page 231 
great, ſituation of, 8 16 


 Nain, town of, deſcribed, V I. 28 
Naſfb, ſandy vale of, deſcribed, 
V. II. 182 

Nativity, cave of, in the Holy 
Land, V. I. 366 
Nauplius, country of, where, 
„ 

Nazereth deſcribed, V. II. 16 
Negro Pont, iſland of, ancient 
name, trade, &c. V. 3 
Newport deſcribed, V. I. 6 
| Nizari, town of, remarkable, 


V. I. 266 
Nile river, deſcription of, it's 
products, &c. V. II. 58 


— methods of paſſing, V. II. 


114 
inundations of, V. II 192 
—— mouths of, a critical enqui- 


V. II. 209 

Nymphi, valley and town of, 
V. I. 181 

— — deſcribed 152 

O. 

K, Turkiſh weight, what, 
Vii $98 

Olla, food, what, V. I. 15 


Olympus, mountain of, V. I. 187 
Ombrilli, what, Vel.:43 
Oſnerbili, village of, inſcriptions 
- i V. I. 129 
Orthopa, deſcribed, V. II. 309 
O/zelat, ſalutation, import of, 
ran. FS TT 

O/man Ouglon, account of, V.I. 
= 


Oſtrich, ſingular, circumſtance 
of, Vol. II. page 61 


| Ovens for hatching birds, V. II. 


4 


F 


Actolus, ancient, river of, con- 
jecture about it, and it's repu- 

ted golden ſands, V. I 146, 147 
Palermo, capital of, V. I. 52 
Palm ſunday, ſolemn proceſſion 
on, V. 1; 334 
Panormus, harbour of, V. I. 107 
Pantalarea, iſland of, V. I. 62 
Paraas, what coin, V. I. 69 
Paul, St. gulph of, V. I. 191 
Paſtegues, what, V. II. 12 
Paul's, St. priſon, tradition of, 
V. I. 119 

Paula, St. ſepulchre of, V. 167 


3 
Pella, birth place of whom, V. 4 


108 
Pera, ſuburb of, V. I. 167 


Per fuming, ceremony of, V. I. 


21 
Perinthus, ancient, it's 35 
name, V. I. 166 
Perſeus and Andromeda, fable 
of, V. I. 304 
Peter the Great, memoir of, 
V. I. 256 
Pharaoh, baths of, deſcribed, 
V. II. rr 
Pharaoh's rat, deſcribed, V. II. 
225 
Philip of Candace, his 5 of | 
baptiſm, 


A; 
102 
Pianoſa, ſmall iſland of, V. I. 48 
Pietra forte, ſtone, why ſo cal- 


Phyrizes, ancient river of 


led, V., 46 32 
Pigella, conjecture about it, V. I. 
120 


 Pilas 


; 
| 


EN D S 


Pilas, Turkiſh diſh deſcribed, 
Vol. I. page 226 


Pillar of Conſtantine, account 


of,* V. I. 199 

deſcription of, V. I. 211 

of Pompey, V. II. 137 

Piſa, account of, . 29 

Pirghi, village of, V. I. 251 
Piſteja, City of, V. I. 30 
Pitti, a celebrated palace, Vol. I. 

4 

Plantain tree, ſurprizing one = 

Rhodes, Fol. 20% 


Plurality of wives, at Conſtanti- 
nople, account of, V.I. 222 
Poggio Cajano, palace of, V. I. 


31 
Poggio Imperiali, palace of, V. I. 


40 
Polycarp, St, miracle of, V. I. 8 
Polyphemus, cave of, V. I. 127 
Pompey, pillar of, V. II. 137 
Ponte Caravane, bridge of, V. I. 
98 
Porpbyris, preſent name of, V. I. 


6 
Porto Delphino, town of, V. [4 
Porto di St Nicolo, town of V. ” 


66 

Porto Ferraro, town and harbour, 
where, V.I. 48 
Porto Longone, town and har- 
bour, n 
Prattica, what, V. I. 21 


Pratelino, palace of, V. I. 40 
Preſent, remarkable one of 
Xerxes, V. I. 166 


Principate, iſland. V. I. 209 


Privilege, a remarkable one, V. I. 


Proceſſion at Smyrna, V. I. 3: 
——— magnificent, V. I. 200 
——— at Conſtantinople deſcri- 
bed, V. I. 215 
——— at a Circumciſion at Con- 
ſtantinople, . 


Promontorium Tænari, 
ſent name, what, 


it's pre- 
Vol. J. 
page 64 


— Trogillium, con- 
jecture concerning it, V. I. 


Proſpero di St Antonio, 
able auſterity of, 


121 
remark- 
Vail 8 


Proſtitutes, church of, V. I. 24 
Proto Metropolitano, cathed ral of, 


antiquity, curioſities, 
tions, &c. 


inſcrip- 


A 
Pyramids of Egypt deſcribed, 


V. II. 8; 


Q 
Ueefting, with the 
wWlhat, 


R. 


fair ſex, 


V. I. 4 


2 deſcribed, V. I. 299 
Ramadan, Turkiſh, what, 


VF. 


6 Raphedim, valley of, V. 
Raphifs, heretics, V. 
Red Sea, why ſo called, 


Reed floats on the Nile, 


Reggio, town of, 


IT. 142 
IL. 18x 
IT. 245 
V. II. 
186 

V. II. 
114 
0 


Relict, remarkable ones, V. I. 


32 


curious ones, account of, 


| V. I. 322 
—— at Scios, V. I. 249 
Revenge, hiſtorical piece of, V. I. 


72 


Rhodes, town of, V. I. $03 


——— knights of, 


ib. ibid. 


—— harbour of, deſcribed, 
1 267 


. Aa why ſo called, 


INDEX 


Rhodes, Coloſlus at, Vol. I. 
page 268 

—— city, deſcription of, V. I. 
273 

Ricotta, what, V. I. 66. 
River horſe deſcribed, V. II. 
; 219 
Roman circus, ruins of, V. I. 78 
Romellia, ſquare of, V. II. 81 
Roſetta, town, deſcribed, V. II. 
113 

—— - cuſtoms, government, 
&c. | V. II. 118 
Ryde village, where, V. I. 7 


S. 


Abetar at Conſtantinople, his 
office, V. I. 221 
Salutation, manner of, among 
the Turks, V. I. 222 
Samandrachi, iſlands of, V. I. 164 
Samui, village of, V. I. 99 
San Pietro del Campo, village of. 


V. I. 48 
San Volto, a famous crucifix, 
V. 0 
Santa Fez, V.I. 20 
Santa Maria del Fiore, where, 
. 4. 17 


—— Cathedral of, V. I. 32 
Sarphan, or Sarepta village, 
V. 12.240 

Saphat, town of, 
————— Citadel of, deſcribed, 
V. II. 45 

Sapienza, an iſland, V. I. 64 
Sardinia, it's ſituation, V. I. 49 
Sardis, city, ruins of, V. I. 148 
—.— preſent name of, V. I. 
: . 149 

Sarepta, village of, V. II. 240 
Scala Nuova, where, V. I. 120 
- | deſcribed, 126 
Scandalium, caſtle of. V. II. 231 
Scanderoon deſcribed, V. II. 329 


V. H. 40: 


Sciglio, town of, where, Vol. I. 


page 51 
Scio, iſland, 5. 
—— it's trade, inhabitants, ſitua- 


tion, products, &c. V. I. 236, 
ä 

revolutions of, V. I. 245 
Scopas, account of, V. I. 108 
Scopoliſm, what, V. II. 156 
Serigotto, an iſland, V. I. 66 
Scutari, City of, deſcribed, V. I. 
208 


Sculpture, maſter- piece of, V. I. 


11 
hiſtorical piece at E- 
pheſus. obſcure, V. I. 116 
Scy/la and Charybdis what, V. I. 
| | I 
Sebaſtian, St, church, wh, 
V. E 11 

Sedia Volante, what, V. I. 35 
Seins at Conſtantinople, their 
office, V. I. 220 
Selibir Cabaſi, gate of, V. I. 206 
Selimbria, it's modern name, 
V. I. 167 

harbour of, trade, &c. 
| ibid. 

Senacherib, valley of, V. I. 364 
Sepulchre, the holy, at Jeruſalem 


deſcribed, V.I. 22g 
ans at Alexandria, V. H. 
139 


Seraglio, deſcription of, V. I. 


| Ss 193 
old, deſcription of, V. I. 
198 

—— of Scutari, V. I. 207 
at Fanankioſk, V. I. 210 
Seven Sleepers, grotto of, V. I. 
104 

— ——— tradition concern- 
ing them, ibid. 
Serphon, iſland of, V. I. 70 
Seyde, anciently Sidon, V. II. 


= 
Sheiks, or chiefs, who, V. II. 3 
Sherguin, 
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Sherguin, dangerous rocks, Vol. I 

e 62 
Shoemaler's water, what, 

p - 


; 
Sidon, deſcribed, V. II. 241 
Sidonijah, famous, for what, V. II. 


2860 
ſituation, cuſtoms, &c 
V. II. 263 


binbeguirs, boats, their ſwiftneſs. 


V. I. 266 
Simeon, St, reſidence . 


359 

Simon Stilites, account of, V. II. 
| 368 

Sinai, mount, deſcribed V. II. 

160 

Siphanto, iſland of, V. I. 69 
Siers three, and two Brothers, 
landmarks ſo called, V. I. 99 
Sleepers, monſtrous ftory of, V. I. 


10 
| Slave, a ſtatue of, V. I. 38 
Smyrna, it's gulph, Woke 25 
—— city, trade, people, &c 
deſcribed, ibid. 7 5 
—— curioſities I 78 
by whom ſaid to be built, 
ibid. 7 


| Soccolanti, convent of, V. I. 274 
Solomon, fine fountains of, V.I. 


368 

8 the magnificent, his 
three wiſhes, V 203 
Soubaſei at Smyrna, his office, 


V.I. 94 
| Spabis at Conſtantinople, who, 
V. L. 220 
Spalmadon, cluſter of iſlands, 


*- . 2 3 5 
Spedale, hoſpital of, V. I. 56 
Stibello poiſon, what, V. I. 16 
Stanchio, it's ancient name, V. I. 70 


Stilites, Simeon, account of, V. II. 


368 
Stones, lacteal, their pretended 


efficacy, V. I. 365 


Storks, odd ſtory of, V. I. 8, 
Stromboli volcano, where, Vol. I. 


Page 49 
Szdary, curious relick, what, 


V. I. 353 
Saez, town of, deſcription: of, 


V. II. 184 
it's ſituation, V. II. 186 
Sullama, uſe of, pernicious, Vs - 


Sypylus, mountain of, deſcribed, 
| „ $- 20S 
journey over, V. I. 151 
Syrians, their church at Aleppo, 
V. II. 359 


x 


Teen Vikas. 
Taboret in Turkey, what, 

V.I. 194 
Talara, ſmall iſland of, V. I. 49 
Talbat, wind, what, V. I. 77 
Talphon, Turkiſh dreſs, what, 


V.I. 224 
Canars, ſuburb of, near Con- 
ſtantinople. V. I. 206 


Tefterdar, his office, V. I. 204 
Temple at Epheſus deſcribed, 
V. 1. 109- 

Tenedos, iſland of, V. I. 163 
Tent, Turkiſh, a magnificent one, 
„ 

Terra Sigillata, where produced, 
3 

Texel, iſland, deſcription of, V. I. 


I 
Theatine, ſeminary of, V. I. 56 
Thermia, iſland of, V. I. 69 
Thyatira, ancient, it's modern 


name, . 
Thyrides, what. V. I. 64 
Tiberias, city of, deſcribed, V. To 

30 
—— lake of, V. II. 3: 


Tina, town of, V. I. 66 


Tmelut, 


N 


Tmolus, mountain of, deſcribed, 


Vol. I. page 102 
Tochia Nuova, town of, where, 
Vi 229 

Ton- Js remarkable, V. I. 4 
Tora, river of, deſcribed, V. II. 
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Torteſa, account of, V. II. 309 


Tawer of Leander at Conſtanti- 

nople, V. I. 206 
Towers ſeven, what, V. II. 206 
Trepano, town of, V. I. 62 
Tree, a curious one, V. I. 78 


Treſole, near Leghorn. 2 | 


cuſtom at, - 39 
Tripoli, City of, deſcribed, v. II. 


Triumphal arch deſcribed, V. I. 
10 

Turcomans, account of, V. II. 
314 
Turks, their humanity to beaſts, 
V. I. 232 

Turia, city of, deſcribed, V. I. 
140 

Tyre city, account of, V. If. 


237 
—— aquedods of, deſcribed, 
V. II. 232 


v. 


Alley of Raphedim, V. II. 181 
— of Jezreel, where, V. II. 


Varro, remark of, V. I. 95 
Venice, gulph of, V. I. 64 
Venetia Nova, where, V. I. 23 
Venetian conſuls, account of, 
. 

—— ambaſſador, his pub- 
lic audience, „ 
Venus de Medicis, ſtatue of, V. I. 
38 


Veronica, St, tradition of, Vol. I. 


page 353 
J. n or Monte del 


on, . 73 


W. 


Ardrobe at Florence, V. I. 
8 

Wins rocks, where, V. I. 56 
Wight, iſle, account of, V. I. 6 
Wines, excellent, at Leſbos, re- 
mark of Horace, V. I. 158 
Wine, excellent, ancient tradi- 
tion of, V. I. 166 
—— at Rhodes, excellent, V. I. 


270 
— at Sidonjjah, V. II. 260 


ane. at Smyrna, manners of, 


V. I. 93 

——- Turkiſh, manners, cu- 
ſtoms, dreſs, &. V. I. 224 
——-- of Scios, n V. I. 244 
World, centre of, where pretend - 


ed to be, N 
. 

* VICA4, it's ſituation, V. I. 
21 

Z. | 
Ac E, how called now, 
V. I. 52 
Zea, iſland of, V. I. 69 


Zimbii, ſmall iſlands, V. I. 61 
Zuccene, ſtatue of, V. IL. 32 


3 


3 
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2 
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